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T O 


HIS GRACE 


The DUKE of DORSET, 


EARL of MWDLESEX, &c. 


MV lord! 

Your Grace has 
given a very iignal inftance of con- 
defcenfioir and goodnefs, in per^ 
mitting me to dedicate the follow- 
ing Work to that friendfhip which 
was the delight of my early days, 
the pride of my advancing years, 
and which has been a comfort to 
me hi my prefent h6mi of mortifi- 
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cation and iliame; — of mortifica-^ 
tion, the confequence of impruden- 
cies which I might have prevented, 
and of misfortunes which I could 
not forefee ; — of fhame, in prefu- 
ming to addrefs you from a place^ 
in which the miferies attached to it 
are too often conlidered, by the 
unfeeling, as the punifhment of 
crimes, and the wages of guilt. 

Humbled as I am, and almofl 
deprefled to the loweft condition of 
humanity, yet do I fcorn to paj^ my 
court to the elevation of your Grace^ 
when I have fo much reafon to ex- 
tol the compaflionate virtues of the 
than. 

• » / - 

. In you,, my Lord I the wofrld 
beholds a ftriking example oif dig- 
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hiiy utifullied by pride, of behc'- 
volencc without oftentation ; and 
a rare inftance of the moft ealy 
manners, arid of the moft refined 
accomplifhittents of life, without 
the leaft fotgetfulnefs of what is 
praife'- worthy aild confiftenti 

Long may your Grace live a di-* 
ilinguifhed dr&atnent to that circle 
in which you were born to move ! 
long live &n objed of imitation to 
thofe who wi£h to be pleafing 
from urbanity of manners, and re- 
fpe<^able from an unafiedicd good- 
nefs of heart ! And may that ho- 
nourable ftate into which you have 
lately entered with a Lady of beauty 
and Worlh, and under the moft flat- 
tering aufpices, be produftive of 

A 4 every 


every comfcwt that caA poffibly re-, 
fult from the cement of cofifi^eiMie. 
from am unremitting- fludy ta con« 
ffilty and to promote each other^s 
happinefs, and from a kudabk am- 
bition to exhibit a faithful, pidure 
of connubial fidelity,, and dom^ftic 
love I 

lam, myLoR^, 

t 

Your Grace's ^>'ery faithful, 
Obliged, and grateful fervant, 


^. Bedford, 


Lmdon, 
Fehitary 3, 1790. 
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PREFACE. 

x^OR my prefumption in intruding the 
following Work upon the patience of the 
Public^ I have little to plead in my cX^ 
cnfcy but tEe defire of employing fome 
hoursy which would have been othorwife 
confiimed in forrow and defpondency, in a 
manner pleafing to myfelf^ and inoffen- 
five to fociety ; and in enforcing the fitua- 
tion and the work of a clafs of people, who 
are now become the objedts of legiflative 
difcufBon ; and whofe bonds it is the inte-- 
reft of every planter to make eafy> and 
whofe burdens the duty of every writer, at 
all acquainted with their condition, to cn-^ 
deavour to render light. 


For the digreflions and refledioiit that 
occafionaUy arofe in my mind, fome apology 
ihould certainly be made, on account of their 
too frequent recurrence and prolixity i but 

for 
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for them> and the errors and repetition^ 
that may occur, I throw myfelf with con- 
fidence upon the liberal and the Cdndid^ 
who will make allowances, I doubt not, 
for fituation, and who will overlook faulta 
that my utmoft care has not been able to 
remove, I have fuffered many words to 
iland, which to a nice ear may feem to be 
rather too contiguous, and which I in* 
tended, at the firfl perufal, to erafe ; but as 
repetitions will fometimes enforce, and on 
the other hand, will fometimes weaken, a 
fentence, I have therefore left them to abide 
a better judgement than my own. 

I am awire that too many egotifms havcJ 
found their way info the following pages ; 
but as rfiany of them are chiefly narrative^ 
I do not know how they could have beert 
with propriety avoided : and if any words 
ihall have occurred, that may appear to be 
too infiated fdr a paftor al defcriptiori, I can 
only fay that the fault is mine, if I have, 
for the'elevated, miftaken the bombaft; and 
I (hall cOnfider myfelf eflentially obliged td 

thofe 
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thofe who may expofe my errors^ correct 
fiiy faults, fuftain my weaknefs, and Jower 
thofe expreilions that may appear to be too 
afpiriog. 

It may be poffibly faid, that 1 have viewed 
the natural beauties of. Jamaica through a 
partial medium, and that I have defcribed 
them with a licentious pen $ but in my 
Juilification I ihall take, the liberty to ob- 
ferve, that it was not my intention to de- 
ceive, and that I have only attempted to 
delineate what I have really feen, or what 
another, in the fame fituation, and with 
eyes unprejudiced, would like wife have 
beheld. As for the reflexions that arc in- 
terfperfed throughout the work, they arofe, 
and I hope not always inaptly, from the 
fituation of my mind, and the impulfe of 
the moment. 

T 

In my account of the fugarfcahe^ the 
description of the feafons, and the labours 
of the flaves, I have depended, upon my 
own experience, unprofitable to myfclf, 

and 
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and ntt of Much ftfvic^, I kit^ ta fhd 
ihtereftsf 6( cth^f^ : and is> I hfavt^ lairguod 
firdM d e^dnrtifliaiT,^ atid df awn the premifes> 
from a confeffion of errors^ it is a proof aC 
leaft that I have feen thofe faults which I 
afcknowfctfgc, and from the corre^ian of 
which I hope that others may reap more 
certain and early profit than I have done. 

In fpeaking of the treatment of negroes 
when confined by ficknefs, my obfervationsf 
are meant to apply to the better kinds, wha 
are traAstble and obedient, and to thofe 
who are patients in hofpitals that are welf 
attended, who are under thfi dire<ftion of 
orerfeers of humanity and judgement, and 
tipon thofe properties upon which a tegtrJar- 
bred doctor makes a part of the plantation 
cftablifhmcnt. That the Haves upon eftates 
of a different defcription are not always 
properly attended, and neccflarily provided, 
Js a faft, however rnfuhing to the feelings, 
that cannot be well denied : but a^ a refor- 
ttiation in their private, as well as general 
management, has been for fome years pafl! 

proceed- 
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|)r6ceeding with a gradual Aep^ T am wiH^ 
ing to exhibit the pradice of the humane, 
as an example to the unfeeling ; and I am 
rather difpofed to attribute a common 
begledt to the indolence of cuftom^ than 
to a depravity of heart; 

The difpoiitions of many negroes are fo 
very capricious, fo hardened, and provoking^ 
that the beft tempers may be foured by con-- 
teiition, be inflamed by oppoiition, and be 
made fevere by obftinacyi and many people 
who have the command of flaves may have 
been apparently guilty of rigour, if not of 
cruelty, whofe natures would rather have 
inclined them to forgive than punifh : but 
the tricks that are conftantly pradtifed by 
the former, who are worthlcfs and idle, arc 
fufficient to make their fuperintendents 
cautious ; yet the infirmities to which they 
ate fubjed: fhould likewife make them com- 
pafiionate and juft. 

My fentiments on the abolition of the 
flave-trade, or liberation of the negroes, I 
have unequivocally given ; and as they are 

Vol, I. fubmitted 


fabmitted to the judgement of the Public, 
to that refpedtable decifion I am contented 
to appeal. 

Xt was my wi{hj as a confirmation of 
the fidelity of the fcenes which I have at-» 
tempted to delineate^ to have introduced 
engravings from fome particular views of 
the Ifland that were taken on the fpot|. 
and their accuracy cannot be furcly doubted 
when I quote, as the artifl, the refpedabld 
name of Mr, Robertfon, i' who (to bor-» 
row the elegant cxpreffion of a friend) 

■■ ** could reft ore 

*' The fummer's bloom, when fummcr bloomM 


no more." 


But for the failure of fuch an intention, a 
reafon too obvious may, ahs ! be given. 

Of the parijhes on the north fide of the 
Ifland, which^ as I have been informed^ 
are full of pidurefquc beauty, I have been 
entirely filent, as I had hot an opportunity 
to vifit them : and if I have not dwelt 
more at large upon the local charms of 

thofir 
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thofe with which I wa£ acquainted, it hts 
proceeded from an UQwiIlingner& to extend 
deicriptions • already prolix, and which 
may be more flattering to. felf-love,^ than 
they will be found amufing to others* 

< 
♦ * • 

r 

A more minute account might have been 
given of the manners of the white people $ 
but, as amongft large maffes there will be 
coniequently fhadows, I did not wifh to 
overcharge my pidure with gloont ; for, al- 
though among the higher clafles of fociety 
there are many charaders tha^ adinit of 
brightnefs, yet the dregs of a community 
ought to be always left in their habitual 
darknefs ; and of this order, below the me- 
chanic, and the attendant of the ^eld, there 
are but too many, either refidcnt, or vagrant 
la the liland* 

For the jpelancholy rcfledions that Ip 
frequently occur in the foUowing pages* 
jfome e?:cufe will be made, I truft, by 
thofe who may be generous enough to conp 
/idcr nay fituatjon : ant) in this conclu^oo 

of 
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ef ailoQg preface, I ihould canfider txvfUdf 
to be U0juft, did I not bear a willing^ wt 
pkfding teftiiQony to theatteotionandkiDii^ 
nefi I have experienced in this houfe of 
humiiiatiOQ and mlfery ; and widdh^ in my 
days of profperity, I might not have been 
able tQ purchafe : but as I ido sot mQx to 
remember the injuries I may have itecei^dji 
ib am J likewife unwilling to forget { wbM-^ 
^€^ ,m^y j^iave been &id to the coivtJiafy) 
tiie oblig»iuans that I owe« 

Fleet, , 
Febrmry, 1790, 




ADVERTISEMENT. 

A HE following (heets, reprinted from 

the Jamaica Almanack^ with a few expla« 

Tiatory obfcrvations excepted, are not meant 

«o iwell the fize of the volume ; but arc 

merefly introduced as particulars to which 

ihe reader may refer, who wifhcs to obtain 

any information refpefl:ing the preicntftato 

of the Ifland* 

INTRO- 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Jamaica, one of the richeft jewels in 
the crown of Grfeat- Britain, was difcovered 
by Chriftopher Columbus in 1493. ^^ ^^^ 
fecond voyage to the Weft -Indies, he 
changed the name Jamaica to Saint Jago ; 
which it retained during the time it con* 
tinued in the poiTcflion of the Spaniards, 
upwards of 160 years. 

In 1654, Penn and Venables, being 
fent by Cromwell with a force to attempt 
the conqueft of Hifpaniola, and having 
failed, directed their courfe to Jamaica, 
where they arrived in May, 1655; and the 
Spaniards flying before them, the conqueft 
of the liland was foon atchieved. 
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Jamaica is iituate between 17^44' and 
18^ 34' north latitude^ and 75^ 51' and 
80^ 22' weft longitude ; being about 150 
miles in lengthy and 60 miles in breadth^ 
a( the broadcft partt 
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GRAND DIVISIONS of the ISLAND. 

Middlesex. 
Counties ^ Surry. 

Cornwall. 


MIDDLESEX. 

The county of Middlefcx contains about 
I>305i235 acres; and has 8 pariflbes, and 
15 towns or villages, viz. 


Parishes. 


St. Catharine . • 


Reftor*s 

Annual 

Stipend 


300;C 



Villages. 


St. Dorothy . . 200 [Old Harbour 
St. John • • I 200 
St* Thomas in the 1 . 
Vale . ] ' "o 


r PortHender- 
fbn. 
PaiTage-fbrt 

Market. 


Clarendon 
Vere • 

St/. Mary 


St. Ann 


250 
200 

200 


200 


• . • 


. • 


Port Maria 


f Crofs. 
( Chapel. 
Carlille-bay. 
Rio Nuevo. 
Scott's Hall, 
a negro 
town. 
Salt Gut. 

fLaughlands. 
Runaway* 


I ^^y* 


a a 
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Saint Catharine, St. Jago de la 
Vega, the county-town of Middlefcx, and. 
the metropolis of the Ifland, commonly 
called Spani(h-town, ftands in i8^ i' north 
latitude, and 76° 45' weft Ipngitude, about 
a mile in length, and little more than a 
quarter of a mile in breadth; contains 
between 500 and 6cq houfes, and about 
400Q inhabitants of all colours and deno- 
minations. This town is iituate in a de- 
lightful plain, on the banks of the Rio 
Cobre, 13 miles from Kingfton, and 10 
from Port-Royal. It is the refidence of 
the Commander in Chief: and here the 
Supreme Court of Judicature is held, four 
times in the year, viz, on the laft Tuef- 
days in February, May, Auguft^ and No-* 
vember, and fits three weeks. 

The village of Paflage-fort is about fix 
miles from Spani(h-town ; contains about 
12 houfes, and is a confiderable bargua-* 
dier, or ihipping-place, for the pariflies of 
' St. Catharine, St. Thomas in the Vale, and 
St. John. 

Port 
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^ort Henderfon, about three miles from 
l^affage-fort, and fix from Spanifh-town, 
has of late grown into a confiderable vil- 
lage, and greatly outrivals Paflage-fort as 
a fhipping- place for the adjacent pariihes i 
and, as vefTels can approach nearer to the 
v^harf than at the former place> it is likely 
to prefer ve the fuperiority it has attained, 

. In this pariQi there are 1 1 fugar-planta- 
tions, 1 08 pens, and other fettlements, and 
about 10,000 flave^. 

Saint Dorothv. The town of Old 
tlarbour contains about 30 houfes ; feveral 
(hips load there for Great-Britain, as the 
harbour is fafe and commodious ; and there 
the Spaniards formerly moored their galr 
leons. 

There are in this parifli 18 fugar-plan- 
tations, 70 pens, and other fettlements, 
and above 5000 Oaves* 

Saint Thomas in the Vale con- 
tains upwards of 48 fugar- works, 47 other 
fettlements, and 8,800 ilaves. 

a 3 Clarendon 
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Clarendon, The villages of the Crors 
and Cha^pel contain about lo houfes each. 
The parifli-church is at the former; and 
there is a chape! of eafe, which gives name 
to the latter. 

In this pari(h are 78 fugar-works, 200 
other fettlements, and 161800 flaves. 

Vere. The village of Carlifle- bay, fo 
called in honour of an Earl of Carlifle, for- 
merly Governor of this Ifland, does not 
boaft of more than 12 or 15 houfes. It is 
however remarkable for a defcent made 
here by Monfieur DucafTe, Governor of 
Hifpaniola, with three {hips of war, 23 
tranfports, and 1500 men, in June, 1694. 
On the 1 8th, Monfieur Ducafle anchored 
in the bay ; and the next day, in the morn- 
ing, he landed between 1400 and 1500 
men, who proceeded to the attack of a 
bread-work, which Sir William Beefton, 
then Governor of the Ifland, had caufed to 
be thrown up haftily, near the fhore. Two 
hundred militia defended this pofl gallantly 

for 
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fbr St eoofiderable time $ but, fittdifig they 
could not maintain it, retreated in good 
order, after killing feveral of the enemy, 
though with the lofs of fome of their own 
officers 4 At this time, the arrival of fome 
reinforcements of the neighbouring militia 
gave a turn to affairs j and the French were 
very foon obliged to retreat to their flxip-^ 
ping, in which they failed to Hifpaniola on 
the 24th of the fame month, having loft 
upwards of yoo men. On the part of 
the brave militia 100 were killed and 
wounded^ 

There are in this parifh 23 fugar- works, 
136 other fettlements, and 6,700 ilaves* 

Saint Mary. The town of Port 
Maria confifls of about 25 houfes* 

The villages of Rio Nuevo and Sdlt-Gut 
have from 10 to 12 houfes each, chiefly 
inhabited by wharfinger^ and (hop-keepers j 
and are, as well as Port*Maria| common 
dious fhipping-places* 
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This parlfh contains 80 fugar-worksv 
120 other fcttleoients^ and 18,000 (laves. 

Saint Ann, The town of St. Ann 
confifls of about 40 houfes^ draggling along 
the bay ; which is an excellent harbour 
for (hipping, being defended by a reef of 
rocks that (Iretches alaiof): acrofs its en« 
trance. 

The villages of Laughlands and Run- 
away-bay are fo fmall as fcarcely to defer ve 
that name. 

In this pari(h there are 42 fugar-plan- 
tations, 188 other fettlements^ and above 
16^000 (laves. 


The whole number of fettlements, (laves, 
cattle, and the annual produce of the fugar- 
eftates, in this county, are : — fugar-plan- 
tations, 323, which produce annually 
29>ooo hog(heads; other fettlements, 922; 
negroes, 87,100; cattle, 75,000. 

SURRY. 
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THE county of Surry contains 672,616 
acres j and has feven parifhes, and i z towns 
^nd villages, viz. 


jReaor's 

Parishes.' L^"'^ 

Stipend* 


Kingfton • . 
Port ftoyal . . 
St, Andrew . 
St. David. 
St* Thomas in 
the Baft 

Portland • . 


St. George • 


200 
200 
100 


250 


100 


100 


Towns. Vxllagss. 


Kingftoa 
Port-Royal . 
• • • • 

{Morant-bay 1 
Port Morant J 

Titchfieid 


Halfway-tree. 
YallaUs. 

Fath. 

r Manchioneal. 

< Moore^ a ne* 
t gro town. 

r Annotto-bay. 

< Charles- town, a 
[^ negro town. 


Kingston. The tov^rn of Kingfton 
v^as founded in the year 1693, wh^n the 
repeated defolations, by earthquake and 
fire, had drivten the inhabitants from Port- 
Royal. It extends a mile from north to 
Ibutb, and about as much from eaft to 
weO:, on the harbour. It contains about 

3000 
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3000 houfes^ befides negro -houfes and 
warehoufes« The number of white inha-» 
bitants is about 8000 ; of free people^ of 
colour, 1 500 5 and of ilaves, about 14,000% 
It is the county-town, where the aflizes are 
held, in January, April, July, and Odlober, 
and lafl: about a fortnight. 

This parifh contains no fugar-planta- 
tions, and only 20 fettlements, which are 
grafs-pens. 

Saint Andrew. The village of Half- 
way-tree, about two miles and a half from 
Kingfton, contains no more than 16 or 18 
houfes. There is a genteel new room 
liere, where aflemblies are frequently held. 

In St* Andrew are 25 fugar-eftates, 125^ 
other fettlements, and 12,000 flaves. 

PoRT-RoYAL. The town of Port- 
RoyaU once a place of the greateft riches 
and importance in the Weft-Indies, is now 
reduced^ by repeated calamities, to three 

ftreets. 
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fireetSy a few lanes, and about 200 hou(es. 
It contains the Royal navy-yard, for hea« 
ving down and refitting the King's (hips ; 
the navy-hofpital, and barracks for a regi- 
ment of foldiers. The fortifications, which 
are very extenfive, being in excellent or- 
der, and having been lately ftrengthened 
with many additional works, it may be faid 
to vie, in point of ftrength, with any fortrefs 
in the King's dominions. 

This pari(h ^has three fugar- works, 21 
other fettlements, and about 2,500 ilaves. 

Saint David. The village of Yallah's 
Bay confifts only of a few fcattered houfes 
near the churchy 

The parifh contains 11 fugar-works, 
55 other fettlements, and about 31500 
jQaves. 

Saint Thomas in the East. Bath, 
remarkable for the falubrity of its waters, 
contains not more than 18 houfes. 

Morant* 
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Morant-bay, a very confidcrable {hip* 
ping*place, has above 50 houfes^ and is 
rapidly enlarging* 

Port Morant is alfo a confiderable vil« 
lage^ ' and has a fine deep harbour. 

There are in this pariih 188 fugar^eftates^ 
130 other fettlementSj and 29,000 flaves. 

Portland* Port Antonio, or Titch* 

« 

field, has a moil excellent harbour for 
ihipping ; bat does not contain more than 
30 houfes. 

Mancbioneal harbour is capacious and 
fecure; and the pari(h is fettling very 
faft. 

In this large parifh are only 69 fugar- 
works, 97 other fettlements, and io,3oo 
Haves. 

Saint George, the lafl; parifii in this 
county. It has no town or village but 

Annotto- 
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Annotto»bay, a barguadier, or (hipping* 
place; and a negro> or maroon town, 
called Charles-town* 

There are 19 fugar«* works, 88 other 
fettlements^ and 5,800 flaves. 


In the whole county of Surry are 350 
fugar- works, 540 other fettlements, 75,600 
ilaves, and about 80,000 cattle. 


CORNWALL. 
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CORNWALL^ 


THE county of Cornwall contains 
1^522^149 acres; has five parifhes^ and xo 
towns or villages^ viz. 


Parishss* 


^^ 


St. Elizabeth . 

WcfimoreUnd 

Hanover • 
St. James 

Tielawny . • 


• • 


ReSor's 
Annual 
Stipend. 


Towns. 


;ioq^. 


250 
200 

20O 
200 


{Lacovia '7 
Black River J 
r Savanna - la - 
i Mar, county 
(^ town. 
Lttcea. 

Montego-bay. 
Martha Brae 7 
Faljnonth J 


Villages. 


Acconipong, a 
negro town. 


Trclawny, stncn 
gro town. 


Saint Elizabeth. The town of 
Lacovia does not contain more than 20 
houfes. Here the quarter -feflions and 
petty court for the pariOi are held« 

Black-River has about 50 houfes^ and a 
fine bay for fliipping. 


This 
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This parifh has 31 fugar-works^ 290 
other fettlements^ and 1 6>ooo flaves« 

Westmoreland. Savanna-la-Mar is 
the county-towHj where the afiize-courts 
are held for the county of Cornwall^ the laft 
Tuefdays in March^ June^ September^ and 
December. It has lately been ornamented 
by an elegant court-houie, and contains 
about 100 other houfes. 

In this pari(h are 89 fugar-eftates^ 106 
other eftateS) and 1 8,000 Haves. 

Hanover. Lucea boafls of one of the 
fecurefl: harbours in the world, and contains 
about 40 or 50 houfes. 

There are 81 fugar- works, 65 other 
fettlements, and near 16,000 flaves ia 
Hanover. 

Saint James. Montego-bay, the 
capital of this pari(h, and, next to Kingfton, 
the mofl flourifhing town in the Ifland, 

contains 
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contains above 350 hpufess and carries on 
a very confiderable commerce with Great- 
Britain^ and our remaining colonies in 
North America. The harbour is capacious; 
but rather expofed • to the north winds^ 
which, at certain times in the year, blow 
with great violence. 

In this pari(h are 70 fugar-plantatlons, 
yo other fettlements, and 27,000 iiaves« 

m 

Trelawny. The towns of Martha- 
Brae and Falav>uth contain each about Sq 
houfes, • 

This pariflj has 69 fugar-eftates, near 
90 other fettlements, and about i6,q<?o 
Haves, 


In the whole county of Cornwjill .are-«t 
388 fugar-plantations, 561 other fettle^ 
ments, above 93,000 Haves ; the produce in 
fugar, about 67,000 bogiheadsi andaboittt 
69^500 cattle. 

A General 
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A (jeneral State of the wholelsLANii; 


Counties. 

Sugar 
Eftates. 

Othir 
Settle- 
ments. 

• 

Slaves. 

Produce. 

Hhds. 6f 

Sugar. 

Cattle; 

1* 

Middlefex 
Surry . . 

Cornwall . 

■ 

3^3 

350 
388 ' 

917 
540 
561 

87100 
75600 
90000 

31500 
34900 
39000 

75000 
80000 
69500 

Total 

1061 

201 3 

255700 

105400 

224509 


It (hould be here obferved^ that, where 
two hogdieads of fugar are made, there is 
iat leaft one pUncheon of rum; but the pro- 
portion has been of late years more con- 
fiderable : the quantity of the latter will 
therefore be 52,700 punchedns^ 

Twenty parifties, 36 tbwns and vil- 
lages, 18 churches and chapels, and about 
23,060 white inhabitants. 

Note. The duty upon fiigar h iii. ptt 
cwt. and a 4 per cent< on the amount 
of that duty. 

The duty upon rum is 4^. per gallon. 

b The 
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The average weight of a hogihead of 
fugar, at the King's beam, is about 12 cwt,, 

A puncheon of rum, at the King's beam, 
contains from 90 to 100 gallons. 


A comparative View of the Property, and 
Produce of Sugar, in this Ifland, in the 
years 1768 and 1786. 


Sugar Eftatet 
Sugar Hhds 
Negroes 

Cattle 


MlDDLXSlX 

in 


1768 


*39 
24050 

66744 


1786 


323 
31500 
87100 


59510.75000 


SUSRT 

in 
1786 


1768 

Z46 

150x0 

3954* 
21465 


35c 
3490c 

7s6oc 

8ooocl 


CORKWAL 

in 


1.1768 

266 


29100 
60614 

54775 


1786 
' 388 

39000 
9300c 
69500 


56 1768 


Total in 


1786 


651 

68160 

166900 

135750 


1061 

10540C 
25570c 
224500* 


Amount 

of 
Increafe* 


410 
37240 
888o« 
8875. 


From the above fcheme it appears, how 
confiderable has been the increafe of fugar- 
eftates, and confequently of produce, of 
negroes andcattle, in eighteen yearsi: and in 
the fame portion of time, if proper encou- 
ragement were given, they might be aug- 
mented in a threefold proportion.. 


Valuation 
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Valuation of Negroes and Estates m 

the Britifh Iflands^ 

45o,oocJ Negroes, at £,^o per head *— . 12,500,000 

TJie land that is cnltiTated by their labour,]^ 
with the buildings, &c. may be rea^nably C 45,000,000 
doubled — — — ■ «... ^ 

Wafle lands, townsj and houfes -««««• — ^ 2>$oo,ooo. 

£' 70,000,000 
The common Valuation of an Estate^ 

Cane land '(the canes upon it va* 1 ^ y* « , 
lued feparately ) -1— J ^^ ^ ^£* ^^^^' ?«" acre. 

Plants .^ i2 ditto. 

Cane land, in ratoons and younc: 1 .. 

phnts .^ ^j ^5 Atto. 

Pafturcland — ■ . g ditto. 

Woodland — 4 ditto. 

Provifions — — -- ,4 ditto. 

Negroes 5; ditto. 

Moles — — — . — . 22 ditto. 

Steers — — . 10 ditto. 

Breeding cattle* &c. ' 5 ditto. 
Works, water, carts, &c. — 'from 7 to 10,000. 

If a planter would wiflb to leafc his eftatc 
for a number of years, his income would 
belarge if he could get only io</. fterling a 

b a day 
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» 
day for his negroes (the lofs made good), 

without requiring any thing for his land or 

works. 


LIST of the principal OFFICERSi &c. 

with their Salaries. 

Lieutenant-Governor and Commander in 
Chief, ^.5000 currency, or jC*357^ ^j. 6|^. 
betides which, he has a. houfe in Spanifh- 
town, a pen, or a farn), adjoining ; and a 
polink, or mountain for provifions r a Se- 
cretary, an Under-Secretary, and a Domeftic 
Chaplain. 

The Honourable the Council confifts of 
a Prefident and ten Members.' 

Clerk, jT. 270, Chaplain, ^.100, Uilier 
of the Black Rod, and Meflenger, jC-^S^* 

V 

The Honourable the Aflembly, of Forty- 
three Members, one of whom is chofen 
Speaker, 

Clerk, 
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Clerk, ^.iooo. Chaplain, ^.150, Mcf- 
fenger, JT. 700, Deputy, JT. 140, Printer, 
jr,20o. 


The number of Members returned by 
each Pariih and County. 


KflDDLBSBX^ 17.1 SURRT, l6. 


St. Catharine 3|Kingllon ' 3 

St. Dorothy — 2 Port-Royal — 3 


St. John — 2 
St. Thomas in the 

Vale — 2 

Clarendon — 2 

Vcre — 2 

St. Mary — 2 

St. Ann — 2 


St. Andrew — 2 
St. David — 2 
St. Thomas in the 
Eaft — 2 

Portland 2 

St. George — 2 


Cornwall^ i9. 

St. Elizabeth — 2 
Wellmoreland 2 
Hanover — a 
St. James — 2 
Trelawny — 2 


The High Court of Chancery. 
Chancellor (Governor for the time being) ; 
twenty - five Mailers in ordinary, ai^d 
twenty Maftcrs extraordinary ; a Regifter, 
and Clerk of the Patents; Serjeant at Arms, 
and Mace - bearer. 


The Court, of Vice Admiralty 
has a fole Judge, Judge Surrogate and 

b 3 Com- 
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Commiflary, King's Advocate, Principal 
Rcgifter, Marftial, and a Deputy Marihal. 

* 
The Court of Ordinary, Ordi-» 

nary (the Governor for the time being), and 
a Clerk, 

The Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture has a Chief Juftice, i^»i2o, and 
iixteen Affiftant Judges ; Attorney-Gene-^ 
ral, ^(^.4005 Clerk of the Courts, ^(^•i 00; 
Clerk of the Crown, jC*3S^' Solicitor for 
the Crown 5 thirty- three Commifliofiers 
for taking Affidavits ; a Provoft Marshal 
General, andeight Deputies} eighteen Bar-» 
riflers, befides the Attorney-General and 
Advocate - General ; and upwards of one 
hundred and twenty pradiCing Attornxe$ at 
Law, 


F0RT8, 
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Forts, Fortifications, and Pub- 
lic Buildings, with the Officers 
belonging to the fame. 

Commiflioners. The Comoiander in 

Chief, and the Members of the Council 

and of the AfTembly. 
> » 

Aftd a Clerk, jC-^S^* 

Supervifor, and Infpcdor-General of the 
Public works, £,^yoo. 

Engineer, and Surveyor of the Harbours, 

^.182 lOJ. 

Superintendents of Forts, two ; one for 
Windward, and^ one for North fide. 

Officers of FottTs. 


MiDDLB8£x> FortAoguila 

r 

ApofUe^s Battery — ^ 

— I Captftin,.;^, jrSiiou- 
I Lieutenant 91 5 
Gunner and Storekeeper, 

£. 100.' 

-« I Captain, i Lieot. 

JohnfteM'sBattciy- — — 
Small's Batteiy-^ "j*— 

• , 



b 4 Foil 
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I 

foil at Sixteen. mile Walk — Commandant, i Licuf, 


Weft Chefter Battery, St. Do- 1 
rothy's •— — j 

Fort Haldane, St. Mary's 
« Salt-Gut Battery, St. Miuy's 

Oracabcffa Fort, St. Mary's -r? 

St. Ann's Foft r— — — 

Fort Columbus, Dry Harbour 
: Fort William, St» Ann?s 

Town Gully Batteries, St. Ca- 1 
^' tharine's' -—- i J 


Captain. 


2 Lieut, 
I 


2 

i 

2 


SuRRy, Fort Charles, Port-Royal, Governqr,.^. 657. JDe^ 

pafy Gov.^. 109 rojr. 

1 Lieut, jf .82 2/. j5</, 
Mafler Gunner^ 

I Captain, ^.1^3 lOx. \ 

2 Lieutenants* 

« 

Captain pommandant. 
Firft Fort Major,JSccond 

Fort Major. 
I Captain, 3 Lieots. 


Rock Fort 


- r 

rl 

£^ Bail's ^attefy 
o j Hairs Battery [ 
^ I Wallen's Battery 
w l^ Moore's Battery — 

Fort George^ Port Antoi|ig 


I 

I 
I 


2 
2 


^/ 


jf. 132 10/9 


Ferry Fort and Wdrks 

Fort Dalling, Rocky Point — i 

FeraandBowden-hillBattcries, 7 
St. XHomap in th? Raft - S 

Whydah Battery, Portland — i 

Fort Richmond, Portland . -r- i 

Annottorbay Fort g I 


I Lieutenant, 
I Captain*- 


I Lieutf 


I 
I 


p0RNWALL| 
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(i);itKyyALL, Fort Dalling,Trc- 1 
lawny ■ — . J 

J^artha Brae Fort — w- 

Fort <^eorge« Weilinore]an4 -^ 
fort Dalling, Weftmo|-.dand 
Fort Frederick, St. James 
Fort George, St. Jamei — 
Fort Charlotte, Lutea . 


Davis*? Cove •— ^^ 
Green-Iiland Fort 
Savanna-la-Mar Fort 

jBlack-River Fori 


Captain, a Lieuttt 

— Firft and Sot 
cond LieutenaQts, 
Captain, i Lieat. 

I ■ 

■ I ■ ' 

." ' . I -i— — 

£. 182 IQS. 


I Lieutenant* 

Captain, 

■ ' ■ ■ I Lieot. 

' I Capt. en fe- 

cond, 2 Lientenanti* 
I Ca|>tain, i Lieut. 


PosT^RpADS throughout the liland. 


§puth Side Foil-Road to Lu- 
cea. 


KingfloB to 

§paniih*towa — • 
bid Harbour — 

ClarendoQ r^-^^ 
Lambeth ^— - 
Lacovia ■> ; ■■ 
31ac(c River — 
Parker's bay 

Savanna-1^<^M^ 
^ncea 


9 


« 

B 

•" o 

V 


a 


»3 

12 
12 

37 

»3 

13 
10 

H 
25 


13 
12 

37 

74 
87 

^00 

no 

124 

149 


North Side Poft.Road to 
Montego-bay. 


H«i: t Kingftoa^to 


- 


S pan ifh- town «- 
Rodney-hall 
!|Salt Gm 
White River 
St. Ann's 
Rio Bneno 
Martha Brae • 
Montego*bay 


IS o 


13 
12 

28 

16 

H 

20 

«7 
2S 


lii 




120 
'45 




Nortk 
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Nortb Side Poft-RoadtoPon 
Maria. 


Kingfion to 

Annotto-bay — 
port Maria — 


d 
si 


3« 
'5 


« § 
•S.S 


30 

45 


Windward Poft-Road to Pprt^ 
land. 


Kingflon to 

Yallah's.bay — 
Petersfield — 
Morant^bay — 
PortMorant ha>b. 

Bath . 

[Amity-hall — 
Manchioneal -^ 
Portland 


a 

V • 

« I 

Q ^ 


20 

6 

5 

7 
6 

7 

9 
II 


2-S 


20 
26, 

3« 

58 

44 

51 
60 

71 


The Poft fets out from Kingfton to 


Windward, at 12 o'clock^ ncion "^ 
North Side, at 3 afternoon 

South Side, at 6 ■ ■■ " ' ' ■ evening 


Saturdays, 


N.B. Tht bags for Salt Gut, Port Maria, 
Annotto-bay, BufF-bay, Titchficld, and 
Port Antonio, depart with the Windward 
Poft. 


A Poft fets but from Kingftoili to Spanish- 
town on Mondays, Wednefdays, and Fri-i 
days, at 7 o'clock in ifa^ morning, ^aiKl 
from thence to Kingfton at 2 in the after-f 
noon of the fame days. . 
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^ Table of the Rates of Postage m 

Jamaica, 


Dift«not«xceeding 
60 EngU ^!liles« 


Single Letter 
Poable 
Treble 
Ponce 


o 7j or I 


« 3 
f S 


1 lol 




Aboye 60 to too 
EngU milci* 


7I or I 

1 5 z 
I lof 3 
26 4. 


AboTCioetdtoo 

£ngl« milet. 


!r. ^. Rjid. 
I 3 or s 

I io{ 3 

26 4 

I 

3 9 6 


Aod in proportion for every additional 
punce weight. 


MB* 


Seventeen packet-boats aire employed in 
carrying the mails between Falmouth and 
the Weft-Indies, 

Thefe mails are made up at^ and dif« 
patched from^ the General Poft«OfHce in 
London, the firft and third Wednefday in 
every month i and the packet*-boat8 gene- 
rally fail from Falniouth the Sunday or 

Monday fottowing* 

A 
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A Table of the Fees of the Cjoyernor's 

Secretary. 

For every commiffion of General torfcrvein the £, s. d. 

Militia of this 'Ifland i . : ' ' — . 30 o o 

Fpc every commiilion of Colonel • 21 00 

Lieutenant-Colonel — ij ij o 


H « I I I \ K 


^Ml 


Major 


» ■■ II o o 

Captain ■ 5 10 o 

^ ' Lieuteoant ■ 2 15 o 

-r— ~— — -Enfign ■ 2 15 o 

■ ' n ■ I • Adjutant -» • i \^ o 

i "" > ' ■ " ■» Deputy Adjutant, or 

Quarter-Mafter General ■ ' 1 2 15 o 

For every commiffion of CJaarter-M after — — . 2 15 q 
^ Barrapk - Matter G«* 

neral, and of DeputyBarrack-Mafter General, 
eacH ■ . 

J?or every ^mmiffion of Mufter-Ma^r Gener 
ral, and of Deputy Mufter-M^fter General, 
each .»..^-. •• — 

For every commiflion of Aide- de- Camp to the 
Commander in Chief ■ 


2 15 


2 15 

21 O Q 


For every commiffion of Aide-de«Camp to any 

General of Militia . 10 10 o 

^for'every commiflion pf Captain o£a Fort 20 ,b< o 

» " J ■ ■■'*- — ■•-r-*^ • Lieutenant pf a Fprt ic 00 


Guftncrof aFort 


warrant, or appo^ntipent of Quarter 


10. o o 


-For every commiffion of lilalid Engineer . — 10 o, *o 
- Armourer* ■*■ i ' . 2 ic • 

f—r—— Privateer's commiffion . • 12 lo o 
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The Uarboiir*MaAer of Kingfion 

Every other Harboar-Mafter 

An Interpreter of any foreign language 

A Judge Advocate General 

A Deputy Judge Advocate General 

PJiyfician or Surgeon General 


An order to a Minifter to publifh in churdi, a 
peribn's intention Co apply for a private AA 
A prefentation to a benefice ■ ■ ■ - 

A Surveyor's commiffion ■ 
An order for furplufage land — 

A fiat for land on the Quit-Rent AEt 
Each fpecial order for land ..i— 
Every common order for land — 


An order for foot land in Titchfield 

Every fiat for land ■ 

Letters of preference to an efcheat ■ ■ 

Every fiat on letters of preference fer an efcheat 

Every fiat for a writ to eled a Coroner — ^ 

Every leave of abfence to Members of his 

Majeily's Council ■ — 

Each foreign let-pafs 
Every patent of naturalization 
Every warrant for a pilot 
Every commifiion of Cudos Rotulorum -— 
■ Magiflrate or Juflice of 

the Peace« when by writ of aflbciation, but 

not otherwiie * ■ 

The commiffion of Chief Juftice of the Grand 

Court ■ ■■ ' ■ 

The comaiifiion of Afiiilant Judge of the Grand 

Courts when by writ of affociation, but not 

otherwife ■ " 


c 

i. 

J. 

lO 

O 

o 


«5 

o 


»5 

o 


ID 

o 


lO 

o 

21 

O 

o 


«5 

o 

10 

o 

o 

lO 

o 

o 


o 

o 


lO 

o 


o 

o 


io 

o 


'5 

o 


lO 

o 

lO^ 

o 

o 


o 

o 


o 

o 


o 

o 


o 

o 

12 

IO 

o 

S 

o 

o 

20 

o 

o 


500 


50 o o 


10 o o 

The 
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Hie toininitfoii of A JBAant Jodge^ or Jufiice ^. /. /« 
for. the Sorry and Cornwall Affize Coortt^ 
when by writ of aflbciation^ but not other* 

wife ■ " ■ ■ ■ 10 o 9 

The commiffioB of Chief Jofiice of Common 

Pleas ■ — 10 o o 

The commiffion of AffiiUnt Judge of Common 
Pleas« when by writ of aflbciation> bat not 

otherwife ■ ■ ■' ■ " 5 O o- 

The commiffion, or appointment of a Mafier 

in ordinary in Chancery ' ^500 

The tommiflion, or appointment of a Mafter 

extraordinary in Chancery 15 00 

The commiffion^ or appointment of Snperin* 

tendent of Maroons ■ ■ «*— ao o o 
Flags of truce ■ ■■ •*— — 20 o 


A Table of the legal Fees paid at the 
refpedive Offices for Entering and Clear* 
ing Vessels. 

To the Collector* 

For entering or clearing each floop or £• /« J4 
fchooner, trading to and from this Iiland« 
having a cargo on board, regiftering the 
company of fuch veiTels, granting permit 
to load or unload, and for all other fervices 
refpeding fuch entrance or clearance, not 
hereinafter mentioned ■ ■ 1 m i iq o 

For 


/^ 
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For eveiy brig« fnow, bairk, or fliip 
For a new rcgifter ■ ■■ 

For endpriing a r^ giUer ■ 


c 

i. 

/. 

1 

{o 

o 

2 

o 

o 



12 

9 


For each coffee certificate, for coffee exported to 
Great-Britain ■■ ■ ■ > 07 6 

For each certificate to cancel bonds for all or 
fuch part of the cargo as may be required o it 6 

• 

For cancelling, by certificate^ each bond grant- 
ed here ■ m o t o 
For a billof fiores ■■ ■ 036 
For a poft entry 1 ■■ 076 
For long-boat papers ■ 07 6 
For entering or clearing a drogger, every fcr- 

vice included ^ ,■ 026 

For entering into the non -enumerated bond • a 6 

For every Ifle-of-Man bond — — . 026 

To the Comptroller. 

One third of the fums above fpecified, except for coffee 
certificates, for which he is entitled to receive the fame 
fee as the ColleAor. 

To the Secretary. 

For entering each yeffel, taking the bond, £. s. d. 
granting certificate to the naval officer, alfo 
adminifiering the oath refpeding the carry- 
ing Haves from this Ifland, and all other iet'* 

Vices «WHB^M^H^ MMMNBMMM I f A 

For the let-pafs and clearing each vcffel -^ o 15 o 
For tvtty fort-pafs . ■ — -^ 026 

For 
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tw every drogging-pafs> to regular droggef 8 
only, to be taken out every fix months 

For each ihip's regiftcr » 

Por entering each protcft ■ " 

For taking out each protefl 


£• 

I. 

// 

I 

t 

d 

I 

5 

& 

I 

5 

cr 

e 

la 

6 


To the ^fAVAL OpFICERk 

For entering all velTels from Great-Britain and 
Ireland^ examining and recording certificate 
that bonds are given according to the A6t of 
Navigation, and examining, all ,cockets, 
bills of (lores, and certi^cate of the freedom 
of the ihip ; and taking an account of the 
fame, together with all goods that are liable 
to duty ; and certifying the fame, with thd 
marks, numbers, and packages, to the Col- 
ledlor and Receiver General ; and making 
out quarterly lifts of the fame, to his Ma- 

jefly's Board of Trade 2 lo 6 

For clearing all veflels, as above ■ 200 

For entering all veiTels from North America 
arid the Spanifh main, in the fame mannei' 
as above ■ ,— I 5 o 

For clearing ditto as above 'i "' ■ "' i 10 a 

For clearing all vefTels trading round the Ifland 026' 
For a plantation bond, certificate of ditto to 

the Colledor, and cancelling fame — ^ i 15 ji 
For endorfing a regiiler ■ ' ■ 063 

For figning under feal of office, and recording 

a new regifler ■ ■ ■ ■ i r o 

For a warrant offurvey, return, and recording f 15 7^ 
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Tp the Receiver General, 

For entering or clearing all veflels whatever, 
having a cargo on board from a foreign 
Voyage; or going on one« every fbrvite in- 
cluded ■ — — o 13 4 
Por each drogffer, entering and deating -^026 
For every feoid required By kW i— — b 5 • 

T6.tlic Lan]) arid TifiE Surveyor. 

^ol* eveiy ^eflel entering or clearing, having a 
cargo on board ((iroggers excepted), erery 
fervice indudea — b 10 o 

*ro tBe Office of Waiter arid Searcher. 

For.eadi vefieli and in full of all fcrvicet <— • • 10 o 


JN^.3. ¥cr vtffels tUzrihg^^oiit in ballafti 
With only the neccflafy ftbfcs aftd provi- 
fioas on boards ode half of the above 
feet are to^ be paid 1 and as t6 all velS^ls 

paffirig from a port 6f entry, to any ether 

port or place in this Ifland, in order to un- 
load or OQsiipIeat their difcharge, and takd 
Vd. I. c a 
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a cargo on board, a drogging pafs Is to be 
granted, on payment of the legal fees for 
droggers. 


Duties on Goods imported, impofcd 
by the perpetual Revenue Ad, and 
payable at the Receiver General's Office. 

On every ton of Spanifh and Madeira wines 6 o a 
■I wines from the Azores^ or 

Weilern Iflands^ or mixture of Madeira with 

them ■ ■ — 12 o o 
On every ton of French, Rheniih, or Portugal 

wines . ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■' -^. y- o o 
On every gallon of brandy, arrack,, or other 

fpirits ■ ' o I fi 
On every ton of cafk or bottled betr, ale, or 

cyder ■ ■ ■ 200 

On every tOBof mumor metheglin — 590 

■ pound weigjit of reined fagar — 006 

— /Cwt. of mufcovado or paneel fagar 300 

— — — pound weight of tobacco ■ . ■■ 004 

■■I. hundred pounds weight of ginger 015 o 

■I i pound weight of indica ■ ■ 003 

■ ■ ■ I ■ ' cotton ■ 003 


cwt, of cocoa imported by vefTels 


ofthislfland ■ ■ ■ o 15 o 

On every cwt. ^f xocoa imported by veffels 
not belonging to the Ifland » t o o 

Other 
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Other Duties payable at the fame 

Office. 

On evtry negro imported into the Ifland^ lo/. 

and on the falcj 20S. ■.■ — — i lo o 
The duty of gunpowder on all vefiels coming 

from any place to the northward of the 

Tropic of Cancer - per ton i 6 
Ditto on ditto from the fouthward of the 

Ttopic of Cancer^ once in every year only, 

per ton o i 6 

ToAHage-doty on ditto -^ per ton 6 b 6 

A Table of Rates to which the 
Wharfage and Storage Law of 
1784 refers. 

^or each anvil *■ m^^ -^ - _ ^ 6* 

For every dosen of hoes, billsi and axesj loofe o 7f 

»" ' barrel of tar and pitch -*i— © 7^ 

' ■■ barrel of beef, pork, and flour *— 05 

— — — barrel of herrings ^— ^ ^^ o ?{ 

* '• bag of feathers »— — — .i*. q jI 

' bag of ginger, under 100 weight ^ ,, o ^ 

>■ .bag of pimento ^ , q * r 

■ f ■ fmall bale, aoolb. and under — 1 « 

■ middling bale, from 200 to 400 lb. 2 6 

■ ■■ ' ' ' very large bale ■ c o 

" fmall beaufct «— — . ^ ■ ■ 2 6 

' large ditto n ■ 5 o 

c 2 For 


I 1 1 


For every btjtt — — ^^ .««^ o - 

■■' (mall boxof glafs ■■ 2, Q 

large ditto m * ■■ ^ q 

four boxes of fQitp ot candles •*— « 010 
box of dry goods ■ ■ — < 3 

ton of bar. itoa '■■ """< ■ ' ,»^ 5- o- 

Hx> of iron hoop*, and in proponioft 
fpr a grctateroc lef» nujnb«f -^ ^ 7i 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ bundle of wain tyre -fr— «-». i^ 3 
■' * ' ". ■ four packs of pttn£heon-fbv«». -^ 

^..1. bundle of leather i n 

— — ipoQ of hridu; 

" . ■ , ■ bureau 

" <;Iiefl of bacoA ■■. ! ..ifft , 

■ '■ cheft of arms ■ 

■ cheft of medicines^ if fmall — 
* ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ' t** dittOy if large ' . . p ■ «» 

■ ■' cheft of drawers 

■ cheft of foap 

fmall cheft of oil 

large ditto 

cafe of dry goods, according to fize^ 
•from IS. ^d, to > ■ ■ < 

cafe of iron ware under 500 lb. «^^ 

ditto^ above 500 lb. 

four cafes of pickles — — 

ftroooi or bag of cocoa ■■ ' ■ " ■ - ■ 

chum cheft of cheefe . 'i ■ ' 

eight cheefes not in chefts — « 

lour fmall tubs of cheefe - 

two large tsbs of ditto ■ 

crate of earthen-ware, according to 

fize» from iStjd, to «■ ■■ - 


m III* 


ii I * 


Q 

7l 

9 

H 

* 



2 

6 

ft 

} 

5 



5' 



tp 

ti. 

J 



2 

6 



7i. 


3 

7 

6 

I 

i 

2 

6 



71 

I 
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7l 



7f 

• 



?f 

6 

7f 

5 



< 

Fox 


mum 


( xlix ) 

For every coU of cord^e^ tceor^ng io tze» 

from 7d| to •— — — • o $ o 

'^ cable, according to fize, from ics, 

to ■ ■ I lO o 

•i— coach • — ICO 

— chariot ■ * ■ zoo 
— - chaife ■ ■ o H ♦ 

-"^ copper or iron boiier, from zs. 6d. to • 7 6 

chair unpacked * ■ 00 yl 

- chairi in bundles i " ■ ■ .01$ 
" GoacJh I " . — 0^6 
'■' coxner>capboard, according to fize» 

from 18. 3d. to ■■ ^39 

three pieces of crocus, or ofnabrug. 


Il 


*•■ 


•^^ 


-1^ 


^m 


•^— • bag of cotton and fhipping •» o i 3 

— — cafk of bottled liquor ■ 013 

— fmall cade of nails ■ ■ 00 7I 

— large caikof ditto — —013 
— • carriage-gun^ 4 and 6 pounders ^—050 

All aboire ■■■ - ■ o 10 o 

• — ddL » ' I ■•;■ o A 6 

— tierce of earthen- w«re Im i 015 
. — hogihead of ditto ■■ . . o a ^ 

— hogihead of fiih — — .i— ^ © i xo| 

-— b»Ml, half barrel, ;Qrieeg ojf gun- 
powder .■ ■ o 10 o 

■ — grapple ■ ■. ■ ■ o I 3 

— grind/lone, if fm^ll t . . ■ 007^ 

— ditto, if large — . ■.,» o i a 

— hogihead of beer, ruin, btcad^^ or 

molaifes ■ ' 013 

— hogfliead of fugar, for landing, * 

wharfagfe-, fforage, weighing, and 

dipping ' ' S i . i 026 

9 3 For 


( 11 


For every thoufand of wood hoops ilored 
^ eight hams ■■ i ■ 

■ hide ■ » 

■ hearth " 

■■ harrow ■■■' 


••^p" 


- hamper, if fmall 

- ditto, if large 
-^ dozen of iron pots, loofe 

- iron weight of 561b. 

- jar of oil, from jdl to 
-« two cooper's jointers 

- two I^egs of paint, if large 

- four fmajl ditto ■ 

■- four kegs of vinegar, tallow, trip«, 
bread, groats, peafe, and ftarch-^- 

-• flieet of lead — — ■ « ■ . ■ 

-^ bundle of ladles ■ .» - ' ' 

'» thoufand feet of lumber ' 

- marble flab, froni 2s. 6d. to •^ 

« thoufand feet of mahogany plank> 
flabs, or fquare timber > 

•« bundle of mats - 

-* mill-cafe, common fize 

-• ditto, if large 

- mouth-piece — ^ 

- dozen of ox-bows " * 
■• plough ■ ' ' 'J 

- plate for furnace-mouths ■» 

- ^x pots and dripa > 

- large box of pipes > 

- imall ditto ■■ ■' 

- puncheon of rum, for landing, wharf. 

age, Iterage, gaugbg, and ihip- 
ping 


/, 

y. 

5 





7l 
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7f 



7f 



7f 



7f 
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6 
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7f 
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7f 
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For receiving and deliveiing empty pancheont> 

each o o. 7f 

For every tierce of rice, corn, and other 

grain — — o o jf 

two barrels of rice — — — 007^ 
thoafandfeetoflumber,ihipping-off 026 

bundle of fpades, (hovels, or jack 

fcrews ^ ■■ ■ o I J 

fmith's bcUows .0. a tf 

eight loaves of fugar ■ o o jf 

ftill and head ■ 050 


•*i 


-^ fct of trufs hoops • o o 7I 

-ii-^ fpinec — »-• — ' ' 039 


— diottfand of jhipgles^ nppackvi •«— o 2 6 

p— ditto, in bundles o I j 

thottfand ftaves — — 0^0 

truidc, it.$d. to — -^ •— 050 


»— uble, IS. 3d. to — # — 026 

— four boxes of tobacco ■ 007! 

— 100 rolls of tobacco ■ 050 

— ioolb«wiaght of tobacco ■ . .01 j 
^ tache - p " — — —026 


^■■^ 


— triangle > __. 05^ 

—i tierce of fugar, for landings ftorage, 

)veighiog« and (hipping — o i lof 

— ton of wood, if weighed ■ ' . ■ 076 

— • gudgeon ■ ■ ■ " ■ 01^ 

•'— worm for (tills of 500 gallons, or 

under ■ ■■» o 7 < 

— worm for (tills, from 500 to 1000 

gallons ' ■ o 10 o 

«- worms for (tills, from 1000 gallons 

and upwards — — i o O 

— hog(head of coals — ^— o i j 
i^cheftoftea * —— ■ 013 

c 4 Grating 


( la ) 

Grating bars, two for •p?-— o 7f 

For every iroa ax}<? ■ . ; ■■ ' . ■ , o 7 J 

T— : hogfhead of lime --^ rr— i 3 


^ ■ ' ., pancheonoftempey-liyy -. — :- i j 

« 

And that al^ otiier gopd^> wares, s^i^d ii^excbaQ^feSji not 
^erein partkokriy enumerated and fet fartk, fhall be paid 
fcr n proportion to tbe foregoing sates. 


A Table of the Rates of Wha^ifage 
and Storage of t^e undernfientiohed 
Articles at Kin^fton a^d Morapt - bay 
^nly, as alter^ by an A&, <x£ ASsmhig 
in iyS6. 

J^or landing, wharfage, florage, and wei|^g 

every hogfhead of fugar ■ ■ ■■ ■ « 6 

ihtpptng every hog (head of fugar ■ 1 5 
landing and piling every thoufand feet of 

lumber, including flaves and heading — 10 o 

ihipping ditto ■ ■ j o 

landing tvery thoufand cyprefs ihingles, loofc 5 p 

ditto ditto packed 2 6 

ihipping every thoufand dittQ» loofe — 2 6 

ditto ditto packed — — i 3 

landing ^very thoufand common ihingles, lo^ 5 9 

difto ditto packed 1 lof 
li^tding every tieMe of ricet ooen, or other 

graia ■■ ■ ' i 3 

For 


< l"i ) 

Pcit fiifppnig ditto » ■ >■ ' ■ 'r ■ o 7 J 
landing every tluAf^hd of bricks 2md tiles^ 

and piling the fame — — ««,»« f £ 
kadkigy weiglMi^, countiag, and Aoring^ 

every ton of Nicaragua wood ■ lo ^ 

WRP*W^o ■ " M ■■■■* 5 o 
landing every hogQiead of falt-fifh^ coah^ or 

lime • ■ <■ % C 

iandingy gftnguig, aad ilorsng, evefy pon- 

ckeonofrnm _ ■ « i r i 19J 

^pping ditto ' , ' ' . '■ I J 

^-— landingeyery bundle of iron hoops « o 5 

lancBng every tierce of bottiedHcpiQr — . % 6 

<«• landing tytrf barrel of beef^ pork, or &mx o 7^ 
ianding, Itering, «H(J gaagiDg, every pipe of 

wine ■■■ ■■■ i jii < 5 o 

ftippin^g ditto ^ ■? ■ ■ % 6' 

landing every tierce of fugar . ■ j iq( 

flipping ditto I I ' ■■■ M il i^ % ^' 

landing and weighing every bag of cotton *-* 2 6 

ikipping ditto ■ » i j 

landiog and weigl^ng every pocket of ditto i 3 


And for all other articles whatfoevert aocording to ihe 
feft Table, "' 
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Commercial Intercourse with thb 
United States of America* 

EXrRACr/rom His Majejly^s Order] in 
Council, for re^ulatin^ the Trade and Com^ 
merce nvitb the United States of America^ 
dated the 24/^ of March, 1786, 04 far m 
the fame ref^eSts the Wejl-India I/lands. 

*' And for the purpofe of regulating the 
trade and commerce between the people andT 
territories belonging to the Crown of Great- 
Britain in the Weft-Indies^ in which de- 
fcription the Bahama Iflands, and the Ber-- 
muda pr Somers Iflands, are included, and 
the people and territories belonging to the 
faid United States of A merica. His Majefty 
is hi^reby further pleafed to order. That no 
goods or commodities whatfoever, except 
pitch, tar, turpentine, hemp and flax, mafts, 
yards and bowfprits, ftaves, heading-boards^ 
timber, fhingles, and all other fpecies of 
lumber j horfes, neat cattle, fheep, hogs, 
f oultr^i and 9II other fpecies of live ftock 

and 


( Ivi ) 

and live provifions ; peas, beans^ potatoes^ 
v^heatj flour» breads bifcui^ tice» oats* bar^ 
ley^ and all other fpecies of ^raiOt being 
the growth or production of any of the faid 
United States of America. And alio to« 
baccOj in ^he fair and lawful way of barter 
and traiHc between the people of the faid 
United States, and the people of His Ma- 
jcfty's Weft-India Iflands, as permitted by 
the before-recited Adl, pafled in the twenty-^ 
fifth year of] the reign of His prefent Ma- 
jefty, may be imported from any of the iaid 
United States of America, into any of Hi4 
Majefty's &id Weft*Iodia Iflaads ; and ^at 
the above goods may» uotil further orderj^ 
be imported by Briti(h fiibje^s oi^ly» and 
in iKX other than Britiih^ built Qxijp^ owned 
by His Majefty's fubje^ and aav|gaite4 
according to lawji wd than rum, f^gftr* 
l»ola&s, co&e^ cocoa^niM^ ging«r» and 
pimento^ inay> ijiiuil fustbcf order^ be ex? 
ported by Britiih fi»b)ea;9s in Brici(b-biwll^ 
Ibips^ ov^ned by Hi« Majefty's fa1pg[e(^a»^ m4 
pavigcited according tf> law^ fvom aegr of 
|be faid I§an^ \q any Dort of pUce witbi» 


( i»a ) 

the faid United States^ upon payment of the 
fame duties on exportation, and fubjed to 
the like rolea, regalntions^ fecurities, and 
reftriftionsy as the fame articles by law are, 
or may be fubjeift and liable to, if exported 
to any British colony or plantation in Ame* 
nca : and the honds and. fecurities hereto* 
fbre required to be taken for fitch fhips^ 
carryiSg fuch goods, fhall and may be can- 
celled and difcharged upon the like certi* 
ficatet tte are required by the faid recited 
Aft, made in the twenty-third year of His 
prcfcnt Majefty's reign, to difcharge any 
bonds, given ia Great-Britain, £m the due 
Itftding any other goods in the faid United 
States of America/* 


JAMAICA 


( Ivifi ) 


JAMAICA CHRONOLOGY. 


JAMAICA dilcovcrcd by C. Columbus — 149J 

Jamaica conquered under Penn and Vcnablcs — — 1655 

Cdonel D'Oylcy, Governor — — *• **— * 1666 

Lord Windibr, Governor -*— -^-^ — ^ ^^^ 

Sir Charles LytUeton, Governor — — ^ 1663 

Sir Thomas, Mnddeford, Govci'nor " ■ 1664 

LordVaughan, Governor — — ■ i^?! 

Earl of Carlifle, Governor — — . ' ^ ' ' ^^7$ 

Sir Henry Morgan, Governor > ■ "^ >68o 

Sir Thomas Lynch, Governor - — ^ ■"" i^8« 

Henry Molefworth, Efq. Governor * 1684 

Duke of Albemarle, Governor — « .— — . i68jr 

Earl of Inchiqtift, Governor — — — ^ *68* 

Great Earthquake, June 7th ■ 1690 

Sir William Beefton, Governor •— — — ^693 

William Selvin* Efq. Governor •— - *— 17^* 

,Sir Thomas Handafyde, Governor - 17^4 

Lord Archibald Hamilton, Governor '■ *7" 

Peter Haywood, Efq. Governor — — — 17 '* 

Sir Nicholas Lawes, Governor — — — '— 1 7 > • 

Great Storm^ Auguft 28th — — 1712 

Duke of Portland, Governor ^— - " 17^* 

Major-General Hunter, Governor ' 17*^ 

Henry Cunninghame, Efq. Governor ■ ■ " 1735 

Edward Trelawny, Efq. Governor ' 173* 

' Great Storm, Odlober 20th " 1744 

Charles Knowles, Efq. Governor — — • *— • 175* 

Henry 


C i« ) 


Henry Moon, Eiq. Lieatenant Governor 
George Haldane* Efq. Governor • 

Heniy Moore^ Efq. Lieatenant Governor 
Wiilinn Henry Lyttleton, Eiq. Governor 
Roger Hope EUetibn, Efq. Lieutenant Governor — > 
Sir William Trelawny, Bart* Governor 
Sir Bafil Keithj Kt. Governor — 

Major-General John Dalling, Governor 

Hurricane* Odober 3d ' ■ 

Great Storm> Augufl ift 


Sir George Rodney's vidory ov^ the Prench 
fleet, April lath — - ■■■ 

Major-Generai Archibald Campbell, Governor — 
Definitive treaty of peace with France, Spain, 
Holland, and America, September 3d — 
Brigadier General Alured Clarke, Lieutenant Go- 
vernor « ■ ■ ■ I 


Hurricane, July 30th 
Hurricane, Anguftzyth 
Storm, Odober 20th 


756 
7SS 

759 
76a 

766 

767 

773 

777 
7Bd 

781 

78s 
78* 

7«3 

784 

784 

785 
786 


N.B. From 1493 to 1780, notice is only 
taken of VHoJiorms % whereas, from 1780 
to 1786, there are accounts of two Jiorms 
and lYixtt hurricanes : the one in 1786, par« 
ticularly in the parifli of Weftmoreland^ 
certainly deferved, fr^m its ruinous effeds, 
this latter appellation. 


Prices 


( fee ) 


I^tCKs of PROYisio»)ii at StiTahtta^laoMfiPi 

ih June, 1788. 

Currency* . Sterlins* 

£. s. Id. £. s. ii 

Yeal — • •»-• ditto o 6 id ^ ^ ii 

Park -Ai-M^ «^ ditto o a 10 d 7^ 

Mutton -^-^ — ' ditta did d o 8| 

Tttrtle *i— - ditto • © 7I d d^ jf 

Capon •*'— — *— d 5 Q d 3f 6 j 

TarkeyCock -s^-^ o 15 a d 10 8f 

Ditto Hen — *--- d 1 2 6 d ^ 1 1 • 

PlaMaiits ^-^ =• per 100 o i 6 019^ 

GeecMs ^ — ^-^ per cwt. 050 o 3 6^ 

Floolr -ii^'--s^ per lodlb. i la o I i 5I 
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A DESCRIPTIVE 
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JL H E fame partiality of friendOiip that 
induced me to make public my refleftions 
upon the fituation and treatment of Ne- 
groes in Jamaica, has encouraged me to 
be more difFufive in the communication of 
thofe ideas which were before fupprefled, 
or whicfi have fince arifen upon this popu- 
lar and political fiibjedt; but, as few people, 
efpecially among thofe who are to canvafs 
and to. decide upon this important quef- 
tion, can have been perfonally acquainted 
with the manners and cuftoms of thofe 

B degraded 


degraded Beings, who, by many, are hardly 
fuppofed to hold a lids: in the chain of 
worldly connexion, it confequently be- 
comes the duty of every man, who has 
gained the leaft local and perfonal expe- 
rience, to contribute his light, however 
feeble, towards the illumination of a fub- 
jefl: fo darkly underftpod, and in the gloom 
of which fo large a portion of this Ifland 
is at prefent involved. If the fame know- 
ledge of Negroes, which my long refidence 
amongft them has unfortunately obtained, 
had fallen to the lot of perfons of wealth 
and eloquence, whofe fituations might en- 
force, or talents perfuade ; fome plan might 
be carried into full and immediate efFe6t, 
to render their lives, not only more com- 
fortable, but more refpeftable to^ thcm- 
felves, lefs burthenfome to their matters, 
lefs obvious to puniflimcnt, and of more 
ultimate confequence to the prefervation 
of that machine, of which they have 
hitherto been coniidered, not as. fprings, 
but weight. 

However 
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However unequal I may be to the ex- 
pfcffion of my own ideas^ and however 
little attended to thofe ideas may be; yet 
I cannot withhold them^ without reproach^ 
upon the prefent occafion, in the hope that 
they may excite more forcible arguments 
from fuperior abilities^ and that the poor 
Negroes in general may ftand a chance of / 

obtaining fome relief from the commifera- 
tion of individual feelings : but before I 
enter upon the inveftigation of this fubjedl, 
a fubjedl that is meant to foften the rigour 
of bodily exertions, to give protedlion to 
' weaknefs, and comfort to.diftrefs, it may 
not be unprofitable to know what thofc 
labours and fuffering? are^ and how far that 
protedion and that comfort may be ex- 
tended, with full and lifting effect, to the 
objc<fl5 of compaffion. 

I {hall therefore make fome obfcrva- 
tions upon the appearance of the country, 
upon the cultivation of the land \ and 
ftiall dwell, at fome length, upon the 
proccfs of the fugar-cane from its firft 

B 2 plan- 
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plantation, and through all its ftages, 
tintil its afhes fhall return again to ma* 
nurc the foil in which it began at firft 
to vegetate. I {hall afterwards attempt 
a defcription of the climate^^ of the man- 
ners, occupations, purfuits, and characters 
of the White Inhabitants ; and (hall exa- 
mine how far their local condufl: has a 
moral influence upon that of the Jlaves. 
I (hall then dwell upon the labours of the 
latter; and fhall faithfully explaip, from 
a long and painful experience, and in 
the hope that others may profit from my 
errors, how far they really are in a ftate of 
bodily fufFering, or mental dependence. I 
have been induced to extend my ideas fo 
far, from a convidiion that it is a material 
branch of the prefent fubjeft, and from a due 
attention to which, the future comfort and 
prefervation of[the flaves can alone prqceed; 
fqr when you (hall be made acquainted with 
their adlual fituation, you will confequently 
be enabled to judge whether or no it be 
correfpondent, or opprefEve, to their ftate 
and feelings. By tracing the progrefs of 

their 
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their yearly work, and by having explained^ 
in a general manner, the methods ufed in 
the cultivation of the foil (for their labour 
is upon a large fcale, and not branched out 
into thofe minutias which are neceffary in 
the operations of fedentary employments), 
a reafohable, at leaft, if not a fatisfadtory 
idea may be formed of their fituation. 
My obfervations being confined to one 
ifland, and to one particular part of that 
ifland, can weigh but little in the be* 
nevolent fcale of extenfive reformation; 
but if thecuftoms of the White People, and 
the manners and treatment of the Negroes 
in our different colonies, be candidly con- 
iidered, and hunianely adduced^ it cannot 
be doubted but very beneficial effeds 
would follow the inveftigation of truth; 
effedts, that would loofen the bonds of 
flavery, and only leave the remembrance 
of the name. 

It is certainly the intereft of the pro- 
prietor to rejoice, in more inftances than 
one^ at the approaching comfort arid 

B 3 protcdion 
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protcdion of thofe degraded mortals, to 
whofe perfonal exiftence, and profpccls 
of incrcafe, he rouft look up for his pecu- 
niary means, and independent welfare; ^nd 
fo often as he Ihall turn his eyes upon thi^ 
infulted branch of the human fpecies, let 
him only refled: that the fame God who 
rolls his thunder over their heads, may 
blaft his pride, and wither the hand that 
is raifed in anger againft the weak, and thus 
help to enforce an example of juftice againft 
the ftrong. 

There cannot be a more incontrovertible 
proof of the neceffity of fome reformation 
in the management of Negroes, than the 
revifion and amendment of thofe laws iu 
Jamaica which preffed fo much upon their 
bodily feelings, and mental afflidtions: and 
it would have refleded more honour upon 
thofe who live fo much in the community 
of flaves, if thofe alterations had been the 
fpontaneous eiFeds of their humanity, and 
had not originated in, and been enforced by 
the perfevering compaflion of, England. 

I do 
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I. do not mesin to enter into a full and 
miante deXcriptipn of Jamaica, as that has 
been already, done with more ability than 1 
poffcfs, aftd with more information than I 
have been able, or induilrious enough, to 
obtain ; but I (hall endeavour to. enliven, 
as opportunities may occur, my dull ob« 
fervations, by an introduftion gf fuch ob- 
je<fls as are feldom vilited, and fuch parti* 
culars as are too little known. 

The firft appearance of Jamaica pre- 
fents one of the moft grand and lively 
fcenes that the creating hand of Nature 
can polBbly exhibit : mountains of an 
inunenic height fesm to crufh thofe that 
are bdiow them; and thefe are adorned 
with a foliage as thick as vivid, and no 
lefs vivid than continual. The hills, from 
tb^ir fwnmits to the very borders of the 
fea, are fringed with trees and fbrubs of 
a beautiful ftiapc, and undecaying ver- 
dure; and you perceive mills, works, and 
boufcs,. peeping among their branches, or 
buried aJxiidft their, ibades. 
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The fea is, in general, extremely rmooth 
and brilliant; and, before the breeze begins 
to ripple its glaffy furface, is fo remarkably 
tranfparent, that you can perceive. (as if 
there were no intervening medium) the 
rocks and fands ac a confiderable depth i 
the weeds and coral that adorn the firft, 
and the ftars and other teftaceous fishes 
that repofe upon the laft. 

Every paffing cloud affords fome pleafing 
variation i and the glowing vapours of the 
atmofphcre, when the fun arifes or de-» 
cline^, and when the pitfturefque and 
fantaftic clouds are reflected in its po« 
lifhed bofom, give an enchanting hue^ 
and fuch as is only particular to tho 
warmer climates, and which much re- 
femblc thofe faffron ikies which fo flrongly 
inark the Campania of RomCi and tba 
environs of Naples, 

There are many parts of the country 
that are not much unlike to, nor -lefs 
rpmantip tban^ the moft wild and beauti^i* 
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ful fituatbns of Frefcati, Tivoli, and 
Albano ; and the want of thofe pi(3u- 
refque and elegant ruins which fo much 
ennoble the landfcapes of Italy, are made 
fomc amends for, in the painter's eye, by 
the appearance, the variety, and the num- 
ber of the buildings. 

The verdure of England, in the midil 
of fummer, can hardly vie with that of 
Jamaica for feven, eight, or nine months 
in the year ; and as there are but few ap-^ 
patently deciduous trees and fhrubs, that 
verdure fcems to be, upon the mountains, 
unfading and perennial. 

From many fituations you have views 
fo touch diverfified, that, wherever you 
turn, a new profped delights the eye, 
and occafions furprife by the magnificence 
of the objedts, by the depths of (hadow 
or burfts of light, by the obfervation of 
gloomy dells or woody plains, of moun- 
tains-torrents, and of winding-dreams ; of 
groups of negroes, herds of cattle, paffing 
wains i and by the recurrence of every rural 
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objed.that Lmaginationi can form/ or atten-' 
lion difcriminalc. 

The timber-trees in the mountains arc 
large and lofty ; and the cotton*-tree8 in 
particular, both there and upon the plains,, 
are of a very beautiful and magnificent 
growth, and are rendered ftrikingly pic- 
turefque by the numberlefs withes that 
depend from branch to branch, and by 
the variety of creeping or ftationary plants 
(deleterious, indeed, to their health and 
vegetation, but from which no painter 
would wifh to fee them difengaged) which 
attach themfelves to the trunks and extre-* 
mities ; and as the roots are very large, 
and form receiTes at the bottom of the 
ftems, or run a confiderable difiance, and 
in various lines, above the ground, they 
m&ke, all together, a very fingular and a 
Ariking appearance. 

The verdure upon the cultivated plains 
and hills, of which there is an infinite 
and pleafing variety, i& feen to change 
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almofl: fcv^ry month ; and the general, 
and 'perceptible rapidity of vegetation, par- 
ticularly after droughts or ftorms, will 
liardly be credited, excepting by thofe 
tvfao have fufFered from a contention of 
the elements, and have confoled them* 
felves with this fudden reiloration of na« 
tCire, &nd looked forward to an increafe of 
pfddute, to coftipenfatfe, in idea at leaft^ 
the lofs and difappointm^nt which they 
haVc Jately fuftain^. 

The docks and weeds of which the fore- 
grounds in* Jamaica are compofed, zt6 
the moil rich and beautiful productions 
of the kind I have jevcr feen; and the 
banks of thd rivers are fringed with every 
growth that a painter would wifh to 
introduce into this agreeable part of land- 
fcape: atid thofe borders which Claude 
Lrorrain> Pouffin, and Saivator Rofa, took 
apparently fo niuch pleafure and pains to 
enrich, are there excelled by the hand 
of Nature alone : nor do I conceive 
it poffiblc for any artift to invent, by 
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(Bi fedqious colledlion of the moil choice and 
beautiful parts of her produdlions^ mora 
enchanting fcenes than can be obferved in 
the dells and vallies, and on the margins of 
the rivers^ in tb^t beautiful ^nd romantio 
country. 

The caifcades, the torrents, the rivers, 
and the rills^^ are enchantin^ly pidui^ 
refque in their different features, and ex-» 
change the fublimity or repofe of their 
fcenes, according to the variations of the 
feafons, or the turmoils qf the elemicnts ; 
and thefe variations, J fhould conceive^ 
few climates afford in competition with 
that I have ventured to defcribe. The 
colours of Loutherbourg are better calcu- 
lated for the expreffion of fuch varieties than 
thofe, I ihould imagine, of any modern 
artiil I and he might there meet with for 
veral falls, the furrounding fcenery of which 
plight eclipfc the boafted waters of Schaff-? 
haufcn, the brilliancy of Pifvaghe, apd th<J 
gjoom of Tcrni, 
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From the rocks, in general, but from 
thofe in particular that help to form the 
Bay of Bluefields, may be made the moil 
rich and beautiful iludies; and indeed it 
is hardly pofliblc to defcribe the variety 
and foftnefs of their tints, the boldnefs 
of their maffes, the proje<ftion of their 
{hades, the various and pi^turefque accom- 
paniments of trees that rife and fpread 
from, of (hrubs that partially hide, of 
bu(hes that creep over, or plants and 
weeds that luxuriantly adorn, their broken 
bafements; and which bafements are worn 
into caverns, or hollows, by the irritation 
of the tides, which leave, as a recom- 
pence for the intrufions they have made, a 
depofit of beautiful and various dyes; of 
fuch dyes as the mbft celebrated artift 
might be proud to imitate, and the imita- 
tion of which it would require the eye of 
judgment and execution not to difgrace. 
There was a man who could do them juf- 
tice : but, he is gone ! and I hope I (hall 
(land excufed, if I venture, in the courfe of 
this work, to record his name, and devote 
.a portion of my remarks to his praife. 

The 
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T*he. morning fcenery of this regiori is 
uncommonly beautiful , particularly in 
thofe feafons which are marked by the 
moft heavy dews, and at thofc hours when 
the fun, having climbed the mountains, be- 
gins to illuminate the verdure of the plains 
and fields, and to gild the leaves of theplan-^ 
tain, and the branches of the orange-trees ; 
over which are fpread, in the moft beautiful 
net-work, and in every diredion, innu-* 
merable cobwebs of the moft fine and 
tranfparent filk, which, adorned with drops 
of dew, and gemmed by the rays of the 
fun, and glowing in the centre with the 
bright and beautiful colours of their in* 
duftrious inhabitants, prefent a fcene at 
once novel and delightful. The lawns 
are likewife covered in the fame manner, 
and add one beauty to a landfcapc which I 
have not ever fcen expreflcd by imitation, or 
obferved, as objedls of nature, with the 
fame charms, in any other country. At 
this period of the day, the air is tem- 
perately cool; and the varieties of the na-*- 
tural and paftoral world m^y be contem- 
plated 
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plated without inconvenience; but» as the 
fun advances^ and its beams are difFufed, 
the mod enchanting landfcape will hardly 
make amends for the excefs pf heat^ and 
the enervating languor with which it is 
conftantly attended. 

At feme feafons of the year, the climate 
is more tolerable than it is at others ; and 
when the north winds fet in, and continue 
to blow (which they fometimes do with 
a keennefs that would even (hake a north- 
ern conftitution), it may be borne with 
patience at leafl, if not with pleafure. 
From five to feven o'clock in the morning, 
it is tolerably cool ; ^ but^ I think, from 
that time until the fea^ breeze fets in (which 
is commonly between nine and ten), is 
that period of the day which is the mofl: 
infupportable. The evenings are pleafant 
for about an hour; and the nights in 
general are not by any means fo opprcffivc 
as I have frequently felt them in morp 
chilly climates. 
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The fun-fet in Jamaica produces, in the 
clouds, the mofl pidturefque and pleafiog 
varieties ; and indeed I have wondered tha| 
landfcape«painterS| in general, have hot 
more minutely fludied from nature this 
leading principle, and this foundation of 
the art. There are many who look for 
light and (hadow upon earth, who cannot 
rationally, or fcientifically, account for the 
oppofiiions which they fee before theiti« 
and who perhaps are totally unaequait\ted 
with the caufes that give brilliancy to tho 
iirft, or darknefs to the lafl: : and I ani apt 
to believe (I wi(h I were not obliged to 
fpeak from experience), that there are 
many fketchers of landfcape, who intro- 
duce the principal features of nature in 
trees^ in broken foregrounds, in rocks^ 
rivers, bridges, bays, and feas ; and to tbelb 
difi^rent objcdls give their ihadows and 
refle<ftk>ns, abandon the fpots upon which 
thefe iludies have been made, and put the 
6ni{hing hand to what they call (bcjir^nar 
tural fcenery, without having even marked** 
in the forms of an overhanging cloud, or 
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tiiited the btauCies of a l>right| of* a H^ 
poury Iky, or of having derived a rational 
light from that commanding influence 
above, which can alone occafion variety 
to the (c€Ms below. In the outline of 
a drawer of iandfcape, the ikies are ia 
general^ I fear, omitted : they are left 
to be afterwards introduced, as indolence 
may require ; and it often of confequence 
happens^ that tJba/e which (hould explain, 
are contradidory to the charitaa and fide«« 
-lity of the fcene. There is a great deal 
of diflference between running a line over 
the extremities of Nature, and filling up 
tho& lines with truth and judgement ; and 
it even requires fome arf to exprcfs Nature 
in fttch a manneri that fhe may not be 
deemed unnatural. I have obferved fuch 
reprefeotattons in the clouds, as the moft 
ontbuiiaftic painter would not venture to 
imitate J and yet uncommon obje&s are 
equally fubjeds of common exprefl]on# 

The moonlights in Jamaica are parti* 

cularly brilliant i but as it is reckoned 
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pernicious to be expofed to the dews with 
which they are attended, there are but few 
people who take any pleafure in the con- 
templation of thofc beautiful fcenes which 
they^ occafion. In the mountains, their 
cfFefts are very Angularly grand, as the fogs 
awaken the repiefentation of every feature 
that enthufiafm can combine with truth, 
or add to the beauty and variety of a per- 
fect landfcape ; and of thefe appearances I 
have been frequently a witnefs ; and one 
difcriminated fcene of which, Ifhall take 
the liberty, in this place, to diftinguiih. 

The night was ftillnefs itfelf ; not a 
zephyr was awake, and not a found was 
heard, except the bowlings of the cur that 
bayed the moon, which now (hone refplen- 
dent in her meridian, and (bowed the pla- 
nets, and the.ftars, and the whole face of 
'heaven, without a cloud : the toads, indeed, 
croaked out their noify defcant ; but their 
hoarfenefs, fo peculiar to night, contri- 
buted their rural if)fiuence, and only 
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feemed irefponfive baffes to the enchanting 
trebles of the nightingales that fwelled 
around. 'From an elevated piazza, and 
furrounded by diftant mountains mofl ro- 
mantically covered with wood, we looked 
down upon the beauties of the plain be- 
low, which reprefented an extenfive lake, 
indented by apparent bays, hollowed ports, 
and level fhores, A fmall archipelago of 
iilands feemed fet within its bofom, in 
which imagination defigned, and with 
pleafure embodied, and gave to airy no- 
thing, a local habitation and a name. 
A part of the furrounding fcenery was 
buried in (hade; a part lefs gloomy: the 
moon-beam darted bere^ and loitered there ; 
while the mirror of the lake received its 
burft of light, and refledted all around its 
. fpreading rays. The fire-flies were feen 
to glitter amidft the (hadows, to fhoot 
cledric meteors from their eyes, or coruf- 
cations from beneath their wings. In 
fbme places we could fancy that rivers 
meandered in their courfe to mix their 
ftreams with this filver expanfe of imagi- 
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nary waters j in others, we were |ed to 
trace the winding path, to fee the candle 
tremble from the cottage wicket, or liilen 
to the clacking of the diflant mill. Be* 
tween the plain and the elevation from 
which this fcene was obferved (and a view 
fomething fimilar I have frequently {een 
reprefented in the clouds in the rainy 
feafons), there dimini(hed from the fight 
a fucceflion of hills : that nearefl to the 
fight was dark; and the others progref- 
fively emerged from darknefs into light. 
A more enchanting landfcape in any re- 
gion, or at any time of the day, I had not 
ever before feen, than the pidturefque va- 
riety occafioncd by the fogs in' the repre- 
fentation of that I have now attempted to 
defcribe. 

Every fituation that commands the 
harbour of Kingflon, takes in a profpeift 
which can hardly be furpaiied in any 
quarter of the world, as in that profpe^ 
are ftrongly varied, and magnificently 
brought together, the pleafing and roman- 
tic, the extenfive and fublime. 

The 
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The majeflic fweep, and beautiful curve 
of the Bay of Port-Royal; the numerous 
fails that catch the wind in every diredion, 
the romantic projedlion of the town that 
gives it name^ the dotted hoiifes that mark 
in the fituation of Kingfton, and the nu-> 
merous mails of vefTels that vife above their 
fumtnits, prefent a fcene of bttfinefs and 
variety: the level paftures and the fandy 
beach^ the extenfive marfli and tufted 
groves, afford the pleafures-of quiefcent 
Nature : the rough and threatening afpeds 
of the different batteries which feem to 
over-awe the placid fcenery, while the 
fwelling hills of Ligunnea (which are 
adorned with almofl every fpecies of ufeful 
vegetation), and above thefe, the towering 
grandeur of the Blue Mountains which 
are covered with a fapphire haze, and 
which appear to lofe their fqmmits in the 
clouds, combine their magnificent powers 
to awaken the furprife, and to fix the atten- 
tion of every beholder: and he who can view 
this romantic variety without prcferving a 
record of it in his mind, mufl be deemed a 
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frigid obferver indeed, where he ought to 
be an admirer of the beautiful, and an en- 
thuiiaft of the fublime. 

The views in the part of the Ifland 
diftinguiOied by the name, of Sixteen-mile 
Walk^ have charms^ I am inclined to 
think, almofl: their own: although ibme 
particular parts of Matlock and Dove-dale 
(the fcenery of which latter place they 
much refemblc), may be more confinedly 
pifturefque, yet the former are more 
varied and numerous, and the rocks, with 
which they are furrounded, more flupeh- 
dous and lofty. At every turn, through- 
out the diftance above mentioned, the eye 
is prefcnted with a novel fccne, and is 
alternately led from the pleafing to the 
terrific, through burfts of light, or nights 
of (hade. The road which winds through- 
out the valley, is uncommonly fine; and 
the river that divides it, and which in fome 
places glides fmoothly away, and in others 
(cfpecially in the rainy feafons), when it 
becomes a hoarfe and troubled torrent, 
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adds very confiderably to the variety and 
dignity of the fcene. In fome places the 
rocks /eem to join, as if to oppofe a 
paiTage; in others they appear to open, 
as if to invite the traveller to the exami- 
nation of future wonders: fometimes they 
feparate above, to give the fun-beams leave 
to warm the chilly bottom, and fometimes 
are nearly clofed on the top, as if to pre* 
vent the day from peering upon its glooms. 
In fome parts there arc tremendous pre- 
cipices; in others, gentle declivities and 
level plains : the rocks are, in fome places, 
fmooth and naked ; in others, they exhibit 
ruins, arches, towers, and caves; and in 
others^ the moil luxuriant ^nd fpreading 
foliage is perc^^ived, and varied by trees 
of numerous defcription and growth, and 
many of which rife to a confiderablc 
height from the very centre and through the 
fiflures of the rock, without the appearance 
of a particle of mould : and this fingular' 
appearance is likewife frequently obferved 
in other parts of the country. The banks 
of the river are ornamented with a variety 
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q£ beautiful produdions^ which exhibit 
an infinite diverfity of breaks and fore- 
grounds ; and that part of it over which 
a bridge is thrown, is, in my opinion, the 
moft Ariking : it is flat and iimple, and 
feems peculiarly adapted to the features of 
the fcene: it communicates, as it were, 
disjointed beauties, and hardly appears to 
interrupt the progrefs of the ftream, al- 
though the current is always feen tp 
ripply, fometimes to break in foam, and 
in the rainy feafons to rufh with fuch a 
violence, as oftentimes to carry it away, 
or to depofit its ruins amongft the docks 
and fedges. Indeed the whole flream runs 
through, and enriches, as many delightful 
fcenes as a lover of Nature can any where 
meet with, or the mod enthufiaflic artifl: 
could poffibly defire. 

May-day Hill, and the country around 
it, (hould be particular objedts of the 
ftranger's curiofity, who may have time 
and inclination to examine Nature in her 
moft wild and magnificent forms. In this 
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part of the country, bcr beauties principally 
confift of winding roads, of frequent rifiogs 
und declivities, of verdant borders ar>d 
.gloomy woods ; and fqch varieties as thefe 
few obje£k$ can occafion, and fuch pleafure 
as they can alford^ are here to be found in 
full perfc<aion. 

In thefe fcenes the contrafted beauties of 
light and fliadow, mud atone for the charms 
of water, and the delights of diftance. 

« 

The afcent and defcent of this celebrated 
oiQuntain are more deep than any I have 
ev^r feen, over which a carriage has travel- 
led i and as the little mould that is accu-* 
mulated by the dry weather is very foon 
waibed aw^iy by the rains ; the dones, or 
rath^, in many places, the rocks, with 
which tbiey are paved, or thickly covered, 
^cr^fe the difficulty^ if not the danger, of 
ihf pafQng tread. 

The road upon the top of the hill is to* 
lerably good^ hut, on account of the irre«- 
gularity of the ground, is tedious to the eye, 
d^ fo dijdrei^ing to the traveller, that X 
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would rather pafs the Alps or the Pyreneaq 
mountains, at the mod inclement time of 
the year, than journey over this hill (not- 
withftanding very little inconvenience is 
occaiioned by heat), at the mod pleafant and 
favourable feafon for fuch an excurfion* 

On his arrival upon May-day Hill, the 
traveller is refr&fhed with a new climate; 
and he runs for comfort to the fociaj fire, 
with as much pleafure as he would in the 
plains have explored the fhade. The air, 
upon that elevation, is certainly chill ; but 
then the damp will rather aflfedt, than the 
cold will numb. At fuch a height the 
produdions of the frigid zone will, with 
proper culture and corrcfponding care, 
very fucccfsfully flourifli i and thefe re- 
treats from low-land (ituations would, in 
the time of the feafons, be certainly de- 
lightful, were it not for the difficulties of 
accefs, the inconvenience and infalubritj 
of the dews, the certainty of rain, the 
dangerous and frequent dartings of the 
lightning, and the tremendous roarings 
of the ftiaking thunder, which fo awfully 
prevail in thefe regions^ and which hardly 
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compenfate the violence of the heat, and 
the other local difcomforts that are expe-> 
ricnccd below. 

The road from the little village' of Bath 
to the Fountain of the Medicinal Spring, 
is moft horribly romantic^ and partakes very 
much of thofe anticipations of the fublime 
of Nature, which^ in his progrefs through 
particular vallies^ the traveller cannot 
fail to have frequently experienced. The 
narrownefs of the path^ and the precipices 
upon one fide, are to ftrangers fomewhat 
jalarming; but the beautiful fcenery with 
which the journey is rewarded, affords 
fome confolation for the danger paft« 

On the left-hand of this romantic valley 
there runs a narrow road, the fides of which 
are covered with hills of an almoft perpen- 
dicular height, and from whence there 
trickles, at every turn, a flender rill, which 
winds its prattling courfe among the trees 
and flirubs that over-hang the almoft in- 
vifible and tremendous chafm below. As 
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this dell (fTon> the peculiar clofenefs of 
its (ituation, encompaiTed by mountains on 
every fide^ and darkened by woods and 
other vegetative fubftances that fpread their 
glooms in every diredion) is fubjcft to 
continual fhowers: there are confequently 
fheds eredted at convenient diflances, for 
the accommodation of the traveller, who is 
frequently obliged to expend much time 
in performing the trifling journey from 
the village to the fpring; and in which 
journey (of about three miles) is moft 
pleafingly united every objedl that can call 
forth the charms of retirement, in the mur-? 
murs of the dream which invite to medi^ 
tationi in the cooings of the dove that 
awaken fenfibility; in the trillings of the 
nightingale that foothe defpairj or in the 
clamour of the crows, the fhrieking of the 
parrots and the perroquets, and the difmal 
croaking of the toads that overcome, with 
the founds of tumult and difcordance, the 
afluafive melody of fofter tones. 

When you arrive at the Bath Houfe, or 
rather Hovels the hot fpring appears in 
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full view before you, and ftnbaking in itt 
defcent from the bottom of adeeply-fbaded 
and impending wood, and down a whitiih 
coloured rock (which is tinted with a Ta- 
riety of pleafing dyes, and in perfeA bar-* 
mony of colours with the foliage that is 
feen to flaunt around) has a very fingular, 
as it has a very pleaflng and romantic ap- 
pearance. The landfcape is indeed con- 
fined : it is a fhady glen, and remarkable 
for its feeming abflradion from the world, 
and pleafing from the philofophic folem** 
nity of its glooms. The torrent that ap« 
pears to hurry on its foamy courfe from the 
diftant mountains, that its chilly waters 
may receive the warmth of a more genial 
ftream, and with which the more than 
tepid cafcade (as if to add its own fuper- 
fluity of heat to difpel the others intenfity 
of cold, and to make the union indepen* 
dently aflimilate) commixes its own abun-* 
dance ; and which runs meandering, after 
this conjundion, through a vale as dark as 
Erebus, as ftill as night, fave where its 
current is heard with hparfquefs to refound 
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upon the pebbly bottom; or where a 
ftone, difrupted from the hill above, comes 
thundering down with direful crafh, en^ 
tombs its ponderous mafs in the fands be- 
I0W9 and there remains a barrier to the 
progrefs of the ftream^ and gives fucceed-^ 
iing ripples where its lapfe was fcarcely 
difturbed before. 

It is in vain to look for more than a 
partial fun-beam to illume thefe (hades: 
it will fometimes dart upon« and play 
amongft the upper foliage of the trees^ but 
will fcldom irradiate the docks and weeds 
that fpread below. The moon will fome**- 
times, too, with modefl referye, delight 
to {boot forth a furtive ray, and for a time 
repofe (when the zephyrs fhall diflurb and 
blow afide their mafs of (hadows) upon the 
verdant darknefs of the cocoa^leaf, and 
brighten the umbrellas of the plantain, or 
tremble amidft the branches^ and (hine 
upon the ftem of the gigantic cotton-tree ; 
will filver over the refledling boibm of the 
running ftream^ eogem the dews that glit- 
ter 
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ter from the brakes, and excite the nigh« 
tingale to innovate, and encourage him to 
continue long, his noAurnal elegy. 

How fweetly adapted is this charming 
retreat to midnight contemplation, iilence, 
and the mufe! The Penferofo here had 
found bis paradife — the afflicted, confola« 
tion — the patient, hope — and the philofo- 
pher, an oblivion of the world and all its 
cares. 

The variety and brilliancy of the verdure 
in Jamaica are particularly ftriking; and 
the trees and fhrubs that adorn the face of 
the country are Angular for the richnefs 
of their tints, the depths of their fhadows, 
and the pidurefque appearance they make. 
It is hardly poffible to conceive any vege- 
tation more beautiful, and more congenial 
to a painter's eye, than that which univer- 
fally prevails throughout every part of that 
romantic Ifland; the leading features of 
the landfcape of which are fplehdour and 
magnificence, and which are flrongly 

marked. 
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marked^ riot only in the rocks and moun« 
tains^ but in the wood-lands and the plains. 
The^palm^ the cocoa-nut, the mountain* 
cabbage^ and the plantain, when aflbciated 
with the tamarind, the orange, and other 
trees of beautiful growth and vivid dyes, 
and thefe commixed with the waving* 
plumes of the bamboo-cane, the fingular 
appearance of the Jerufalem thorn, the 
bufhy richncfs of the oleander and Afri- 
can rofe, the glowing red of the fcarlet 
cordium, the verdant bowers of the jeffa- 
mine and Grenadilla vines, the tufted 
plumes of the lilac, the filvcr-white and 
filky leaves of the portlandia, together with 
that prodigious variety of minor fruits and 
lowly flirnbs, all together compofe an em- 
broidery of colours which few regions can 
rival, and which none can perhaps fur- 
pafs. The young logwood-fets make 
beautiful fences; the baftard cedar-trees, 
that are dotted over the paftures, afford a 
pleafing (hade; the lime-bu(hes have a 
cheerful appearance; the intervals between 
the cane-pie£es in fome meafure break the 

formality 
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formality of /^^/> growth: the plantation- 
buildings have a marked and pleafing tfft6t: 
the houfes upon the pens (or farms), and 
thofe ftuck here and there upon the 
fmaller fettlements, contribute their affift- 
ance to the rural fcenery ; while the lowly 
hovels of the negroes, huddled together in 
the form of a town, with /6eir pifturefquc 
appearance, render it ftill more fo by the 
clumps of different vegetation that often- 
tinfies furround them; and the numerous 
herds of cattle, ibeep, or goats that browze 
upon the plains, or frolic upon the hills, 
all together contribute to make a landfcape, 
which, in other climates, would excite the 
pencil of the artift, the curioiity of the 
naturallft, an4 the aftoniihment and delight 
of every beholder. Of thefe fcenes I have 
feen but few copies, and fewer imitations; 
and I cannot help lamenting, in this place, 
the early end of one who was well acquainted 
with the pidurefque varieties of the Ifland, 
and whofe truth in their reprefentation 
could be only equalled by his tafte, bis 
judgment^ s^nd his execution. I flatter 
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myfelf that I (hall be excufed by thofe who 
value talents^ and honour goodnefs, if I 
pay my mite of fentiment (hx)wever inade* 
quate may be the cxpreffion) to the me- 
mory of a man whofe heart I valued^ and 
whofe genius I was taught, from a long 
and intimate knowledge of his works, 
almoil to venerate. He can gain, alas I but 
little from my praife, although I have 
daily opportunities of finding in his labours 
a pleafing, although a melancholy fubjed: 
of remembrance. The mind is painfully 
foothed (if I may be allowed the cxpref- 
fion) by a tender recurrence to thofe events 
which helped to fill up the vacuum of 
youthful pleafures, by the introduction of 
works of genius, or the reciprocal ex- 
changes of confidence and friendship : and 
if a temporary feparation from thofe we 
value and love (hall afFedt us, how much 
more fenfibly muft we feel that feparation 
which muft remain to theend of our lives! 
To forget, is a Icflbn that religion may 
teach, but wliich affedion will with diffi- 
culty adopt i but to forget a man who has 

given 
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given pleafure, and ftill gives pleafure, 
from an obfervation of his works, would 
even to an apathifl be deemed impoffible. 

The genius of Mr. Robcrtfon was 
eclipfed by his modefty; and it was owing 
to this amiable failing that his merits have 
remained in the back- ground of the pic- 
ture, when his knowledge and execution 
of landfcape ought to have brought him 
forward as a principal figure. He was 
indefatigable in his profeffion, not only 
from inclination, but principle : he was 
diffident of his own abilities; and while 
he under-rated them, he appreciated thofe 
of others : he confidered praife as the gene- 
rofity of another's heart, and by no means 
as a tribute that could be exaded by genius : 
he was difintereiled, and, I think, to a 
fault ; refpedlful to all, and envious of 
none. I never knew him extoll his own 
performances, or lance a fhaft of criticifm 
againft his brother artifts. The goodnefs 
of his heart was exprcfled by his grati- 
Jttde; a gratitude that fp^ke-by the filent 
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oratory of his deeds : and he was ufed to 
think himfelf the pcrfon obliged, when 
he could make his talents fubfervient to 
the pleafure of others : and what could not 
fuch talents and fuch a mind perform ? 

As a profeflional man, he was, in my 
poor opinion, the moil enthufiaftic, as he 
was the moft corredl admirer of Nature, I 
ever had, in his line, the good fortune to 
meet with : he caught her variations as i^ 
were by inftindt ; and he made her charms 
his own, without the appearance of imitaT 
tion. Whatever, as an obferver, he con- 
templated, he could, as an artift, with 
readinefs defcribe ; and fo fond was he of, 
and accuftomed to rural obje£ts, that I have 
known him trace from memory, what has 
been afterwards proved exaft from vifion. 
There was an exprcfEon in his touch, almoft 
peculiar to himfelf; and yet, when he was 
even a young man, he was of fo nervous a 
habit, that he was frequently obliged to 
prefs one hand upon the other, to make a 
ilroke; and notwithflanding this misfor- 
tune. 
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tuhe^ fo diTadvantageous to his ex^oition, 
the forms of his outlines were firm, correa, 
and &mp\c. In the choice and grouping of 
his trees, in his oppoiitions of light and 
fhadow, in the opening of his leaves, the 
direction of his branches, and the markings 
of the bark^ my partiality inclines me to 
think that he almoft ftood without a rival ; 
without a rival in drawing I am ftill in- 
clined to think, however deficient he has 
been faid to be in the fcience of colouring: 
and although thofe neceiTary attainments 
of landfcape-drawing, I havijuftdefcribed, 
were peculiarly obfervable in him, yet I 
do not conceive that they ftand as objeds 
to preclude his other perfedions. His 
Ikies were admirable, and were always ex- 
preffive of the feafon of the year, and of 
the time of the day which he intended to 
reprefent. To his atmofpherc he conveyed 
an enchanting warmth : his clouds were 
diftinguiflied by the truth and integrity of 
their forms, and feemed to float, in his pla- 
cid fcenes, upon the air by which they were 
fupported i and although he could clothe 
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Nature with the beauties of tranquillity, 
yet could he excite the wind, and faithfully 
reprefent the terrors of the tempeft. He 
could adopt with fuccefs, the delicate man- 
ner ef Claude Lorrain, the learned compo- 
fitions of Jafper Pouffin, and the wild and 
c!xpreffive horrors of Salvafor Rofa. Of 
light and fhadow he was a confummate 
mafter; and he knew how to introduce an 
cfFed from objeds of chance, much better 
than my little experience has enabled me 
to obferve in others. The marking of his 
roads, and the breaking of his grounds, 
were perfedlions to which I know not any 
artifl who has equally attained : and he 
knew how to ennoble nature by magnifi- 
cence; and to give to the moft trivial objedls, 
by the introdudion of the moft fimple 
expreflion, not only intereft, but variety. 
As he never introduced a dock, or a thiftk, 
without an apparent meaning, or a feeming 
knowledge of the fpot upon v^hich Nature 
would have taught them to grow, his fore- 
grounds were of courfe, not onjy pleafing, 
but corrcft. His natural predileftioft of 

the 
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the art inclined him to cattle; and thefe 
he touched and finiihed with wonderful 
inttsgrity, tafte, and fpirit. The back- 
grounds of thefe his favourite fubjedts^ 
were expreffive of, and correfpondingl to> 
the fcenes; and when he confulted his 
own choice^ he feldom made thofe fcenes 
exteniive. His facility was inconceivable 
in Vandfcape, animals, fruit, or flowers, in 
all of which he equally excelled ; and he 

would almoft finiih a drawing, before 

» 

another would determine how to begin. 
Upon the bafe of knowledge he founded 
the fuperflru6ture of obfervationi and 
hence it happened that there was fenfe and 
truth in all he did. He rarely blotted, or 
erafed ; and it was owing to this certainty 
of execution that he made fo many draw-^ 
ings in a few years, although a conilant 
martyr to debility and ficknefs. He 
ftruggled long^ amidft the infirmities of 
life; and clofed that life when his circum-^ 
fiances were fuch as to place him beyond 
the reach of profefiional dependence^ It 
k a pity that more of his drawings are not 
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engraved: of the numerous and interefting 
views he took in Jamaica, only fix have 
yet met the public eye, although there are 
many that richly deferve to be removed 
from duft and oblivion. As his talents 
were various, an exhibition of almoft every 
thing that Nature produces, may be found 
in his works ; and thefe are executed with 
equal beauty and precifion in colours, and ia 
chalks. Soihe of his moft finifhed (I will 
not fay mod laboured) performances, are 
in the valuable colledion of Mr. Aldermaa 
Boydell; and if they be diftinguiftied there, 
and highly prized by that liberal and in- 
telligent Patron and Critic of the Arts, 
what idea muA not be entertained of their 
perfedtion! As every thing he did can 
hardly fail to communicate pleafure, it is 
much to be wiihed that all his works could 
be collected together, and thus form one 
exhibition of his tafle, his talents^ and his 
perfeverance > or that fome ingenious artift 
would come forward to perpetuate his 
memory : he would not only deferve and 
poffefs the thanks of the public, but like- 
wife 
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wife enjoy the congratulatory applaofe of 
his own heUrt. The names of Robertfon 
and Earlom, to the fame plate, could not 
fail to render them immortal. The works 
which he has left behind to the care of his 
affliftcd widow, and who treafurcs them 
up with equal fentiments of tend^nefs and 
tafte, and tbofe coloured drawings in the 
colledlion of his warm and fteady friend 
Mr. Moore, will ever remain as monu-» 
ments of thofe talents which many will 
envy, but few attain. Could I write as he 
could draw, this page of fincerity and 
afFedion might poflibly furvive oblivion. 

The obfervations I have made upon the 
fcenery of Jamaica, are the faithful con- 
fequences of a long and minute inveftiga- 
tion of its beauties; nor am I confcious 
that I have introduced one fingle objcd: of 
Nature that I have not frequently 4iad 
before my eyes, and have not contemplated 
with perfeverance and delight. I wifh, 
indeed, that I had been poffefled of the 
defcfiptive pencil, ind the 'recording pen^ 

of 
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of that elegant Enthufiail: who has immor-^ 
talized the beauties of the Wye^ and the 
magnificent variety of the lakes, that the 
views of an liland (the pidturefque and 

■ 

internal appearances of which have been 
fo little examined, and are confequently 
fo little known), might have had thofe 
advantages of which they are now de-« 
prived by my prolix and languid defcrip-« 
tion. Having formerly travelled with one 
whofe tafte and judgment (but whofe welU 
known fuavity of manners I will not infult 

m 

by my feeble commendation) would have 
awakened the curiofity of the mofl humble 
fpedator, it would have been ftrange in- 
deed, if in the courfe of thofe travels I 
did not wi(h to profit from his example ^ 
and to treafure up in my mind for future 
occafions, thofe various and pertinent re* 
marks which could not fail to lead the 
obferver to the contemplation of nature j 
and, in &er v^orks, to the veneration of the 
great Artificer, Having refided with him 
for fome time in that delightful country^ 
from which the moil celebrated painters 

Of 
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of landfcape have made their principal 
(Vudies; and having always travelled with 
thofe who lovcd> or were profefforsf of the 
Art; and having accompanied the latter in 
all their walks^ and followed their imita- 
tions upon the eafel, it is not unnatural 
to fuppofe that I (hould catchy as it were 
by reflcdlion, a fmall portion of their 
curiofity, and endeavour to follow^ at a 
diftance, thofe rays which have warmed^ 
although they have not been able to illu- 
minate. 

As one, therefore, who has obferved 
Nature with more enthufiafm than tafte, 
I muft decide in favour of the rich and 
magnificent fcencry of the Weft-Indies, in 
preference to any rural appearances I have 
obferved in other countries; and I fhould 
dwell with more pertinacity upon this 
opinion, were they, by contraft, more ob- 
ferved and better known. 

During my refidence of nearly thir- 
teen years in the Ifland, I did not meet 

with 
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with one fingle artift who could take an 
exadt outline of nature; nor can it be 
expected that men of bufinefs fliould facri^^ 
£ce their time in fearching for obj efts that 
would exhauft their fpirits, without adding 
to the weight of their purfe; and that 
thofe who have had a liberal education^ 
and who are, though not profefledly, in 
teality idle, fhould range over the romantic 
fituations of the Ifland, and negledt the 
obfervation of thofe beautiful fcenes with- 
which they are furrounded, might aflonifh 
at firft, but would not long be a caufe of" 
furprifc, if you could only be afcertained . 
of the difficulty and confcquent fatigue 
with which the leaft exertion in that 
climate is fure to be attended; a climate 
that very foon, and perceptibly, in many 
fubjefts, relaxes the nervous fyftem, itiakes^ 
indolence fucceed to induftry, difeafe ta 
heahh, and difappointment and vexation 
undermine the body, and care and defpon-* 
dency overcome, and at laft deflroy the 
vigour of the mind. 
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There are fome people^ indeed^ who 
live there long^ and live happily ) but I 
greatly fear that this enviable lift muft be 
confined to partial fituation^ and profpe- 
rity. Although the country produces every 
thing in the moft luxuriant abundance 
that can either, contribute to the necefTaries, 
or adminifter to the delicacies of life, yet 
it is by no means a refidence at all conge- 
nial to the difpofitions of thofe who have 
received their education in Europe; to 
which the manners and purfuits are fo 
diflimilar^ that it is with pain and diffi- 
culty that even patience and neceffity can 
fubmity without complaint^ to endure, what 
the moft perfevering endurance can never 
reconcile. 

It IS, however, (and I believe that it is 
generally confefled to be) the beft poor 
man's country in the world : and that 
country muft be furely good that can 
convert poverty into independence, can 
fmooth the brow of forrow and defpair, 
and Qccafion the heavy heart to leap for 
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joy: and where a man can acquire a com-r 
petent fortune by perfevering induftry and 
honeft gain, the liberal mind will be Icfs 
willing to envy, than it will be defirous to 
applaud. 

Having given you a general defcription 
of fome of the moft remarkable fcenes in 
Jamaica, confidered in a piilurcfque and 
defultory point of view, I fhall now beg 
leave to turn, and for a time confine your 
attention to the cultivation of the Sugar- 
cane, the great and valuable ftaple of the 
country: and that you may be able to 
form 'an accurate idea of this rich and 
fingular exotic (for when Jamaica was 
difcovered by Columbus, this plant was 
not known in the Ifland), and may enter 

into the minutiae of a vegetable of which 
there is not a fingle inch that is not con^. 
verted to fome ufe, either in its advance- 
ment to perfection, or when its juice is 
expreflfed and boiled, and its pith reduced 
to afhes, — I (hall take it up from its moft 
early plantation, and trace it through. its 
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various progrefs, until it (hall be again re- 
turned to enrich the bofom of that foil 
which became its parent and its nurfe. 

The ground, in the months of July, 
Auguft, September, and Odtober, having 
been previoufly invigorated where it was 
neceflary, by flyitig pens (or moving folds), 
or by manure (according to the nature of 
the fituation, and the convenience of the 
carriage) depofited in the cane-holes which 
are prepared for the reception of the plant, 
a gang of negroes is fet in, a day or two 
before, to cut as many canes from another 
piece (and the more contiguous, the more 
convenient will it be of courfe to tranfport 
them) as will employ the wains, mules, and 
hufbandmen, for two or three days at leaft : 
for, as labour in the Weft-Indies is exor- 
bitantly dear, the leaft lofs of time is con- 
fequently felt ; and every delay fhould, by 
care and forefight, be as much as pof&bk 
avoided. 

The cane-hole is from three to four 

feet wide, feldom more than eight inches 

Vol. !• deep. 
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4ecp, although the banks that are rai^v 
fed from the earth that is excavated| 
gives them the appearance of more con- 
fiderable depth. Two canes, or parts of 
canes, are laid in longitudinally, under the 
banks, one on each fide, or two pfetty clofij. 
together in the centre of the hole; and be- 
hind thefe rows is generally planted corn : 
they are afterwards covered with a thin 
layer of earth ; and in five or fix days, if 
any rain (h^U fall, they will begin to (hoot 
ifrom the eyes ; and in about four or five 
weeks they will require, and ought to have, 
their firft weeding. Their future cleanings 
will greatly depend upon the fucceflion^ 
or derelidion, of the feafons. The fecond 
time they are gone through, the bank ii 
partly taken down ; the third time, made 
level : and great care (hould be obferved^^ 
that the trenches be kept open and clean ; 
and whatever tra(h (hall at that time hap* 
pen to be upon them, (hould be gently re* 
moved, as a violent plucking will make 
them bleed, and in fome meafure checH 
their future vegetation. 
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I do not much approve of their being 
too highly trafticd after the month of 
September, nor of their being diflurbed, 
evdn without the hoe» after this period (as 
is often the cuftom, if no wind fliall have 
happened to blow them down); as at this 
feafon they begin to ripen, are confe- 
quently brittle, and the tread of the ne- 
groes would therefore do them more in- 
jury than their hands could procure them 
good. It may not, however, be ufelefs, 
after the copper- wood fhall be carted 
home, to go round the extremities of the 
pieces, and to difcharge the outward rows 
of trafh, that the air .and fun may have 
efFeft upon the internal parts of the field; 
but even this, upon hilly land, and if the 
weather ftiall have been any time dry, I 
conceive to be particularly prejudicial : 
and for this, and other reafons, the canes 
{hould be ground as foon as poffible, after 
they are carried to the mill : and I would 
recommend that the whole, or a part of 
every Saturday, or more often ((hould 
there be any confiderable quantity), be 
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devoted to the picking up, carting, and 
grinding the rum (or tainted canes); for 
fJbey, as well as the fugar-cane, will lofq 
fomething every minute by a delay* 

Thofe who are very affiduous in coU 
letting the rum-canes, glean, as it were, 
a fecond time the harveft field: and, in- 
dependently of the addition that is made 
to the quantity of fpirit, the accumulation 
of additional trafh ought always to be aa 
objea: of a planter's Attention; for upon 
this, the quantity and quality of his crops 
will in a great meafure depend, and the 
eafe and celerity with which his fugar 
(hall be manufaftured. And, indeed, where 
any cane-piece, after having been cut, 
fhall be over-burdened with trafti, I would 
recommend the pradlice of 5t. Kitts, and 
other iflands, of carrying it off, and ]ieap-* 
ing it up for future fervice. 



A field of canes, when ftanding, in the 
month of November, when it is in arrow 
(or full bloflbm), is one of the mod beauti- 
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ful produAions that the pen or pencil can 
poffibty dcfcribc. It in common rifes 
from three to eight feet, or more, in 
height; a difference of growth that very 
ftrongly marks the difference of foil, or the 
varieties of culture. It is, when ripe, of 
a bright and golden yellow; and where 
obvious to the fun, is, in many parts, very 
beautifully ftreaked with red : the top is of 
a darkifh green; but the more dry it be- 
comes, from either an exccfs of ripenefs 
or a continuance of drought, of a ruffct 
yellow, with long and narrow leaves de- 
pending; from the centre of which (hoots 
up an arrow, like a filver wand, from two 
to fix feet in height; and from the fum- 
mits of which, grows out a plume of 
white feathers, which are delicately frin-r 
ged with a lilac dye; and indeed is, in 
its appearance, not much unlike the tuft 
that adorns this particular and elegant . 
tree, r 

Having mentioned the cane, as to per- 
fpdion in point of ripeiiefs, I fhall now 
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make you acquainted with its numerous 
enemies, throughout the various ftages of 
its precarious growth. 

» 

Should the rains unluckily ceafe, an4 
a fevere drought fet in, foon after a piece 
of land is planted, a great many, and 
fometimes all the canes, will confequently 
periihs ^nd thus require a partial Aipplyi 
or a total replantation : nor do I know 
any occupation upon an eftate more irk- 
fome and tedious than this is allowed to 
be. The cattle, without extraordinary care, 
will frequently commit trefpafles upon 
them in an early flate : and as th^y pipe, 
or extract the heart-leaf, the future pro- 
grefs of the plant will be fhortened, if not 
deftroyed. The yellow and the black blaft 
are both almoft indefcribably pernicious i 
but the former is particularly deftruftive. 
It is called the yellow, from its giving that 
colour to the leaves, and which is occa- 
fion^d by large nefts of infedls that fap the 
root, relax the fibres, and bore into the 
fubflance of the canes; and from which 
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particular property, they are called Borers, 
in the Leeward and French Iflands; and 
by which many eftates have been de« 
ftroyed, and .the owners conftrained to 
forego, for fome years at lead, the culti- 
vation of this valuable, but uncertain 
plant. The black blaft attaches itfelf to 
the flem, and to the leaves of the canes ; 
is likewife an accumulation of infedts; 
and if they be in any quantities (as I have 
to my lofs and difappointment feen them), 
they will not only check, and in a great 
meafure fupprefs their yegetation, but very 
feverely afFeft the quantity and quality of 
the expeded produce. I have feen many 
pieces together fo generally covered with 
them, that they have (and in the courfe 
of a few day$) become almoft abfolutely 
black; and in which cafe, the poor ne- 
groes arfe, for a time, blinded by the 
numbers which fly from every plant; 
and which, when thus univerfally co- 
vered, produce but little fugar, and that, 
not only of an indiflfercnt grain and dark 
complexion, but very ftrongly imprcg- 
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i^ated with the fame taint, both in tafle and 
fmell. 

To eradicate the yellow blaft, many ex- 
periments have been made, but without 
fuccefsj and the only pcrfevering remedy 
fuggefted^ has been to throw up the cuU 
tivation of the land thus afFeded, for fome 
time ; and before it (hall be again planted, 
to have it carefully and repeatedly ploughed. 
But I know not any thing, excepting un- 
common cleanlinefs, heavy feafons, or a 
.violent ftorm, that will efFcdtually diiperfc 
the laft* 

There are fbme particular pieces^ nay 
patches only of thofe particular pieces, 
that will, for years together, be full of the 
blaft, without communicating its perni- 
cious influence to the adjoining canes; and 
whenever this (hall happen, the parts thus 
affedted (hould not be diflurbed, but fuf-« 
fered to remain unmolefled to the very laft 
cuttings of the crop, 
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*irhe rats arc, very grfcat enemies to this 
]plant> but particularly in proportion to 
its advance to ripenefs. It will hardly 
be credited how very numerous thefe rep- 
tiles are in the Ifland of Jamaica^ and 
what deftruftion, efpecially if the canes 
be lodged^ they annually commit upon a 
|>lantation: in a not lefs proportion do 
they injure the crops than a diminution of 
five hogftieads of fugar in every hundred, 
without adding much in proportion, by thofe 
that are tainted^ to the increafe of rum. 

Many and unremitting endeavours are 
daily put in pradice for their extirpation; 
but there has not yet been any method 
devifed, that can> with any probability 
of Aiccefs, be deemed efficacious. Great 
Dumbers are taken off by poifon imme- 
diately after the crop> and when their na- 
tural food is apparently exhaufled ; many 
are killed by dogs; and prodigious quantities 
deftroyed by the negroes in the fields, when 
the canes are cut; and fuch innumerable 
proportions by the watchmen who are 
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difp^rfed over the different parts of the 
plantation, to protcft them from general 
trefpafs, and the particular deftrudlion of 
thefe animals, that. I was informed by a 
man of obfervation and veracity, that upon 
the eftate of which, as overfeer, he had 
charge, not Icfs than nine and thirty thou- 
fand were caught by the latter, and, if I 
remember right, in th« fhort fpace of five 
or fix months. 

If they commit fuch havoc k in the fields, 
what may not be expefted from their de- 
predations in places more confined ; in'the 
poultry*yards, the out-houfes, and domef* 
tic manfions; and more particularly in 
thofe places which are fet apart for the re- 
ception of different provifions ? 

In fome parts of the Ifland, particularly 
in that of St. Thomas in the Eafl, thefe 
vermin, I am told, have been greatly dimi- 
niihed, and in fome parts have been ut* 
terly exterminated by an ant, which is 
known by the name of Tom RafHcs : but 
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then I have been likewife informed, that 
the remedy was worfe than the difeafe; 
for in ibme places, fo exceflive is their 
number, and fo deflrudtive their rapacity, 
that where they have not rats to encounter, 
theyt will attack the poultry ; and have 
been even known to blind, by their num- 
bers and perfeverance, not only the eyes 
of lambs and calves, but even thofe of 
negro children. To avoid their importu- 
Dity at night, it is not unconimon to have 
the feet of the bed-pofts immerged in 
water; and the »nurfing mothers often 
place the bowls (or cradles) in which 
their infants are laid, fufpended over any 
ftream of water that may happen to be 
adjoining. 

The caterpillars will, in the courfe of a 
few days, when the leaves are tender, and 
not more than two or three months old, 
eat down a very confiderable field of 
canes: they fometimes deftroy, and will 
fometimes a£t as a manure. I never knew 
any yield fo well, as fome that recovered 
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this apparent deftrudion. iTo th6 paf-* 
tures they frequently do great injury; and 
if they once get into a cotton plantation^ 
they will deftroy, by their numbers, and 
the velocity of their depredations, the pro* 
fpedrs of the approaching, and the general 
hopes of a future crop. 

The north winds (or the Norths, as 
they are indifcrimin^tely called in Jamaica) 
may fometimes be, indeed they often are, 
prejudicial to the canes. They generally 
fet in about November, and continue to 
blow (and frequently with fuch violence, 
as either to knock them down or break 
them), until about a week or a fortnight 
after Chriftmas; at which feafon are cx« 
peded periodical rains ; and which, when 
they fall, are of infinite, as they are of ne* 
ceflary fervicc to the young canes, icorfli 
and provifions. 

During the continuation of this wind^ 
the climate is, by comparifon^ extremely 
cool; and notwithftanding the prejudice 

too 
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too c6mmonly and unreafonably entertained 
againfl a tropical climate, is not only bear- 
able^ but pleafant : lit is^ however, reckoned 
pernicious to negroes, and to thofe white 
people who are advanced in life, and who 
labour under feeble and declining confti« 
tutions. 

Should the expedled rains not fall 
(which are anticipated with almoft as 
much certainty as the overflowings of the 
Nile), or ihould the winds I have above 
defcribed, continue their violent exertions 
for any length of time, they will of courfe 
occaflon a long and dedrudtive drought; 
the face of the country will aflume a new 
complexion, the atmofphere be marked 
by a yellow dye; the mountains will ap- 
pear approximated, a warm haze will 
cover their fummits; the verdure will 
infenfibly decline, the rivers (ink, .the 
torrents become dry; and the cattle, the 
iheep, and the goats, will peri(h for want of 
that element which in fome places runs to 
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wafte, and which in others it Would be d 
blefiing to have confined • 

When the air has continued for a long 
time aduft> it is not unpleafing to fee the 
effedts of whirlwinds without a breeze; to 
fee the trafh carried up in eddies^ without 
any rational jcaufe of its afcenfion; to fee 
the water-fpout or charging or difcharging 
its rotatory contents ; to obferve large 
fields of canes either broken or deftroyed; 
and laftly, to fee immenfe trees up-rooted^ 
and their broken branches whirled into the 
air, and hurried out'of fight, without being 
enabled to account for thefe unexpected 
exertions of an element^ which there was 
not even a zephyr to awake, much lefs a 
tempefl to alarm. 

The canes are fubjcdl to drought at dif- 
ferent feafons of the year: if rains do not 
fall for fome time after they are planted, as 
before obferved, they will perifh in the 
ground 5 and others mufl be put in as fup- 
plies in their ftead; and this fpecies of cul- 
tivation 
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tivation is always laborious^ and oftentimes 
uncertainy upon a plafitation. They will 
fuiFer very coftfiderably, if, in May or 
June, the feafons fhould have been fo 
heavy as to throw thena down; for, if 
they be lodged thus early, and the rains 
ihall continue to fall with their accuf-* 
tomcd deluge, they will of courfe ih^Mt 
out at the eyes, or joints, and almoOi take 
an immediate root: and it frequently hap- 
pens that fuckers, which arife from this 
fecondary kind of vegetation, become fo 
numerous and thick, as to extirpate^almoft 
entirely the firft-planted cane; by which 
difappointment of original and re^cfonable 
expeiftation, very little produce .will be 
found to refult from them in fugc^; nor 
will it be worth while to let them ftand, 
and to be occafionally cut, to gflill the 
prop of rum. 

The moft profitable plan wpuld there- 
fore be, to take them off for plants, of 
which they will, in this ftate, produce a 
great abundance; and although zfew acres 
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of tall and fucculent canes will afford a verjr 
great proportion of this dcfcription, yet is it 
aftonifliing to be convinced how many acres 
of indifferent ones it will require to com^ 
plete the cultivation of a moderate pro^* 
portion of land. I have met with only 
one inftance, during my experience, where 
the fuckers have matured into fugar-canes, 
and produced any reafonable quantity of 
produce; whereas, if the land be good, 
and a'nproper care be taken of it, a piece 
thus injured in its firft growth, may be 
made to furnifh a number of excellent and 
conftant plants, and for a confiderable 
number of years after its fuppofcd deftruc- 
tion. 

They often fuffer very confiderably at 
the end of the year, if the north wind 
ihould continue to blow (as before obfer-^ 
ved) with uncommon drynefs (for they 
fometimes fet in with flying fhowers), 
or fhould they be protraded beyond their 
common period. But ftiould a very fevere 
drought commence^ and be continued at 
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the latter end of the crop, it will not only 
injure and burn up the young canes, but 
confume to flicks even thofe that are al- 
ready ripe; will confequently defeat the 
hopes of the prefcnt, and help to mar the 
anticipation of a plentiful harveft. 

Of one of the mofl; fevere droughts that 
have happened for many years, I was an 
unfortunate witnefs, in the year 17865 
during the feverity of which, it was calcu- 
lated that at leafl: one hundred head of 
cattle were known to perifh every day, in 
thofe parts of the Illand that were affedted 
by its continuance: and from the informa- 
tion I was enabled to obtain from the dif- 
ferent fufferers, I am apt to conclude, that, 
for a given period, this amount, however 
apparently great, might have been doubled, 
and for a few weeks trebled, without any 
exaggeration. Not only the woods on the 
mountains, and the herbage on the plains, 
but the very ground, and to a confiderable 
depth, was on fire in fome places, for days; 
and as every fpark communicated like tin«. 
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der, it required a painful care, and extra-* 
ordinary vigilance, to prevent the blaze of 
deftruction from communicating to thp 
buildings, than which few calamities in 
that part of the world could be more fe- 
verely felt, or their confequence with more 
difficulty and anxiety reftored. The canes 
may be re-produced, the provifion grounds 
re-plan ted;, the trafti-houfes (although at 
firft a heavy cxpcnce) may be re- built: 
but it is not in the power of every planter 
(indeed it is in the ability but of very few), 
to eredt a new fet of works, although upon 
the foundations of the old, and upon the 
moil contracted plan, without feeling the 
prcfFure of it for many years at leaft, if not 
for ever* And yet in a country in which 
accidents of fire, from a variety of caufes 
and mortal cafualties, or the vifitations of 
heaven, fo frequently happen, it is afto- 
nifliing to fee what fums of money are 
fquandered away upon the eredion of 
buildings which fire may fo foon confume, 
or tempefts overturn 5 and the purpofes 
pf which might be as co»veniently an- 
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fwercd by lowly conflruftions, which are 
not fubjecS: to the fame calamities, and 
Which, in cafes of misfortunes, might be 
repaired without much expencc or trouble. 

A cane-piece on fire is a moft tremen- 
dous objeft: no flame is more alarming, 
hone more rapid; and the fury and velo- 
tity with tvhich it burns and communi- 
cates^ cannot poflibly be defcribed, ex- 
cepting by thofe who have been interefted 
and difappointed witnefTes of its deflrudlion. 
If a fire happen in a cane-piece that has 
been lately cut, (hall catch, and fpread 
tipon hilly land, and be obfervable at night, 
it will be fcen to run in circular lines cor- 
refponding to the diredion of the banks 
between which the canes have been regu^ 
/^r^ planted; and as the ftream of flame is 
uncommonly brilliant, and when increafed 
by the wind, is, by intenfenefs of heat, be- 
come pale, it partakes much of the colour 
and appearance of liquid lava, when it burfts 
in torrents from the fide of a volcanic moun- 
tain, and prefents a fcene with which even 
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th^ enthufiafm of Sir William Hamikort 
could not fail to be pleafed, and which 
might poffibly awaken a curiofity which 
has. been fo often tried in the examination 
and defcription of the dangerous magni- 
ficence of Mtnzy or the more humble and 
lefs terrific eruptions of Vefuvius- 

To attempt a defcription of that tremen-* 
dous .fcencry of Nature which Brydone has 
rmmortahisced, would be an infult to lan- 
guage j and to dwell upon the fimple ope- 
rations of fire, where he has dived into 
the chymic operations of lava, and its ex- 
traordinary accompanimrents, would argue 
a prefumption which I hope I do hot pof-* 
fcfs, and detraft from that fcience before 
which I have a pleafure to bend* 

A traftr-boufe in flames, frv.m its fize 
and contiguity to other buildings,- is cer- 
tainly ar moft dreadful and aliarming fight/ 
but has not (if I may venture to ufe the ex-^ 
preffion) fo much of the pidurcfque fce- 
nery of deftruftion as the cane-piece iii 
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fiacnes : as the mafs is more ponderous and 
concentered, the fire is more confined, and 
of confequence does not admit of fo fudden 
a blaze. It is the celerity of communica- 
tion that brightens the fire-work, or that 
gives variety and furprife to an illumina- 
tion. 

So foon as a fire is obferved upon a plan- 
tation, the Ihell refounds, and the liftening 
ecchoes receive and return the blaft; the 
neighbouring eftates and fettlements im- 
bibe, and conftantanepuily repeat, the (hrill 
alarm: every ear is attentive, and every 
voice is filent. It continues its complaint 
upon the hills : it now declines and dies 
away; but, alas! to fwell with a louder 
note, to fupplicate afiiftance, or forbode 
defpair. Every neighbour hears, is alert, 
and flies: if he come in time to aflift, he 
is happy; if too late, his intention was 
good, his confcience acquits, and he can 
only confole. Upon fuch occafions, the 
philanthropy of the Ifland is very com- 
mendably notorious. A man cannot fuf- 
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fer a fignal calamity in Jamaica withotrC 
pity at leail, if not afiiftance: and this 
principle pervades every part of the Ifland^ 
and every community of men. 

The rolling of the fmokc, the fpreading 
of the flames^ and the cracking of the 
canes, combine their dreadful influence 
with that of the raging dementi and (hould 
the fire happen in the night, which is ac- 
companied with particular terrors of its 
own, it is truly fublimei and might he 
contemplated, with fome degree of pJcafing 
horror^ did not refledlion awaken at the 
fnelancholy fcene^ and the compaiiionate 
idea of the fufFerings of another, engulph 
every principle but what might be directed 
to the alleviation of his misfortune, to the 
reparation of his lofs, and to the dread left a 
fimilar accident (hould befall himfelf. The 
ihells upon fuch an occaiion» and at fuch a 
time, have a very awful eSt&^ and the ap- 
pearance of the negrc^s amidfl the flames, 
their fears and exertions, con trailed with the 
ngify impatience of the looks of the white 
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people, and the groups of horfes and mules 
in the back-^-ground, together with that 
general motion and confufion that attend 
defl:ru)3ion, are ftriking particulars in this 
dreadful fcenery. 

Amidft the' appearance of this calamity, 
fliould any of the cane-pieces happen to be 
on the fide of hills, and near a river, the 
refledions therein of the clouds that roll 
in black and fiery volumes, the paly light 
that (hoots out at the communication of 
every blaze, and the umbered appearance 
of the negroes, that in a certain manner 
help to darken the (hade, are feen to double, 
as it were, the dreadful landfcape, and to 
add the pi<Surefque of horror to the de- 
flruftion that is blazing round* 

Should the moon happen, at fuch a 
time, to be in her meridian^ and a flitting 
cloud difcharge a fliower, the temporary 
conflldi of the oppofing elements would 
add very confiderably to the romantic ap- 
pearance of the night, and woufd in fonie 
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meafure refemble thofe awful contrafts of 
fire and water that are frequently pbferved 
in the eruptions of a volcano, and which 
I had once in my life the pleafurc to ob- 
ferve. 

Of this uncommonly fublime, and the 
more fublime as it is a deftrudlive, fcenery, 
the cfFeft would be truly awful, if com- 
mitted to the canvafs of an intelligent and 
enthufiaflic genius, and expreffed in the 
forcible manner that Mr. Deane has de- 
fcribed Vefuvius ; and which exhibition 
cannot help bringing back to the mind the 
remembrance of a man whofe talents might 
have afforded amufement to others, and 
profit to himfclf ; but whofe abilities were 
loft to the wotld, and whofe life was clofed 
at an early period, in difappoincment and 
negled, and iii bodily feeling and mental 
diftrefs. 

When afire In a piece of ftanding canes 
IS perceived^ in the time of crop, the com- 
mon pradice is, to cut through a particular 
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portion of the field, to prevent the fpark of 
communication from increafing a more ge* 
neral conflagration : and it is amazing with 
what celerity and fkill this fervice of dan- 
ger is commonly effe^ed. 

If a fir^ (hall happen among the trafh, 
after the canes (hall be removed, and (hall 
fpread with any violence, the moft expe- 
ditious and certain method of extingui(h- 
ing it, is found to be the heaping of it 
up on the extremities of the piece i and 
thus, by making a co\inter-6re, and accu- 
mulating the cpmhuftible matter around 
that fpot, to give ^ contraiy dire&ion to the 
rapidity of the flames. The intervals that 
are purpofely left t^etween the different 
pieces, will fomet^mes ferve as a barrier 
to the progrefs of the conflagration; but as 
the grafs that grovvs upon them is oftea 
as dry as the tra(h itfelf, very great caution 
(hould be ufed, that they do not catch the 
neighbouring blaze; and which.it would, 
a^ all events, be very difficult to prevent, 
if there be not water at hand, or plan- 
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tain or other fucculent leaves by which 
the fparks that catch may be cafily ex- 
tinguished. 

After a (harp and continued droughty a 
iky in flames, and the fublunary earth on 
fire^ it is aftonifliing to fee ,how fuddqn a 
revolution will melt the £rfl: into rain, and 
caufe vegetation to fpring from the embers 
of the lafl: ! The late tremendous and af- 
flidting fcenes have foon their contrail : the 
rains no fooner fall, than Nature is inftan- 
taneoufly and vifibly revived, and a cheer- 
ful verdure is obferved to arife, and is 
fhortly feen to triumph over defolation and 
defpair. It is in this fudden change, that the 
elements of water and of fire feem to labour 
to obtain and fupport a tranfcendency; and 
that the fky puts on its moft magnificently 
aerial, and the earth her moft pidturefque 
and fplendid forms. 

The man who can contemplate the rolling 
of the clouds that pace the mountains with 
gigantic ftrides, with the idea of reprefenta- 
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tlons in his mind; can ruminate upon their 
mafles^ and expatiate upon their forms; 
who can take pleafure in the beautiful va- 
rieties of vapours and of fogs, of ideal ca- 
verns and imaginary hills, of dotted forefl:^ 
and of filver lakes, of fliadowy vallies and 
of open plains, of bounded iflands and ex- 
tcnfive feas; — the man, I fay, who can take 
delight in thefe objeiSts of Nature, and 
range over their alternate and concentered 
beauties, with a painter's eye, and is willing 
to treafure them up in his mind for future 
imitation, will hardly find a fpot, I fhould 
imagine, upon the habitable globe, iii 
which thefe objects may be ftudicd with 
greater efFcdt, than in the clouds, the fogs, 
and moon-lights of that Ifland which I have 
feebly endeavoured to defcribe. 

The rainy feafons generally commence 
in April, and continue, with trifling inter- 
miflions, until November, or even Chrift- 
mas. Before the hurricane of 1780, they 
were rather periodical; but they are now 
fomewhat irregular, although they do not 
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vary much when they begin to fall, in con-, 
tinuation of time^ or decrcafe of<Jelugc. 

Between one and two o'clock, the clouds 
begin to brew, the fky is obfcured, and the 
heat increafes in proportion to the obncbu- 
lation of the fun : the atmofphere is, for a 
time, peculiarly heavy; the thermometer 
rifcs from eighty to ninety degrees; the 
clouds are black, the day obfcured, the 
winds afleep, and Nature flilK A diflaot 
thunder breaks the filence ; the lightning 
becomes frequent; the winds arife; the fca . 
awakes; the woodlands n^urmur; ^nd the 
canes, the plantains, and the palms, begin 
their plaintive whifpers. The rain defcends 
in fpouts; the torrents roar among the 
mountains; the rivers fwell; and their accu-» 
mulations fweep through, and overflow, the 
plaint. In this noify conjunction and awful 
turmoil of the elements, the refledive mind 
is buried, for a time, in the filent contem- 
plation of the fcene; and afFeds to feel, at 
leaft, if not to be romanticly abforhed ijn 
the anticipation x>£ the fublime. 

The 
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The thuoder and the ligfatning^ the 
wind and the rain^ very feldom continue 
longer^ in the feafons, than two or three 
hours in a day (although J have known 
them laft, in the month of 0£tober> and 
without intermiffion, for three together); 
the fky, afterwards, by perceptible degrees^ 
becomes ferene, the atmofphere clear; and 
the nights are calm and fettled* 

Thefe periodical defcents of the del uge (for 
in Jamaica you can hardly call the rains by a 
milder nanie), ^.nd their confequent effeds, 
introduce a great variety of magnificent and 
fplendid mafles in the clouds, which break- 
ing before the thuov^er, and illuminated by 
the folar rays» which caufe fucce0ive rain- 
bows to glitter with the full reflex of their 
prifmatic dyes, and thefe foftened to the 
eye by the intervening (howcr, produce a 
fcenery which cannot fail to ftrike; and the 
reprefentation of which, the glowing co- 
lours of a Rubens, and perhaps of a Rubens 
alone, >Vere calculated to defcribe. 
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I h^ve feen» more than once, this mag-r 
nifkent and beautiful difplay of Nature re^ 
prefented in his landfcapes: but the views; 
ofFlanders will not admit of that dignity^ 
and thofe impreifions of the fublime, which 
are charadteriftics of tropical climates ; and 
notwithftanding the fccncry of Wales and 
Scotland, and the mtountainous parts of 
France and ltziy.y and the tremendous ele- 
vations and gloomy vallies of Switzerland^^ 
may, in fome rcfpeds, furpals them in the 
grand and terrible of Nature; yet the ap-r 
proach of a florm in Jamaica, with all its 
accompaniments of cloyds, of rain, of 
thunder, and of lightning, excite ideas 
which, by comparifon, are more romantic; 
9nd which, if feen and examined, would 
ftrongly juftify the affcrtion I have made. 

The traveller, in the Weft-rlndies, may 
with convenience and certainty purfue his 
journey, as he knows at what period hc^ 
may expcft the rains to fall, and when ta 
ceafe. If he rife early in the inorningi ^^ 
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toh&derable proportiotl of it may ht ptt^ 
formed before the heat becomes intolerablei 
In the middle of the day he may lie by j 
And if he be of a philofophical turn^may en*' 
joy the external pelting of the rain and thd 
drivings of the (hower^ may trace the fwell-s 
ings of the river, the bladings of the light* 
ning^ the fury of the winds i and tremble at 
the breaking peals of the fudden, or lifteti 
with enthuiiafm to the declining voice ot 
the diftant, thunden He may afterwards 
behold the clouds by degrees difperfe^ and 
a new heaven illuminate the landfcape : he! 
may obferve the light to tremble upon the 
waters, and thd fun-<>beams pierce into the 
Valliesi or fmile upon the plains. He may 
fee Nature as it were revived j and th^ 
drops of rain either glitter upon> or fall 
from^ th^ trees. He may view the patient^ 
ox regain the furrowj or the herds expa- 
tiate upon the pafture : he may heaf the 
chiding ewe^ or fee the lambkin frdlic : 
and he may, laftly^ behold with plea- 
fure and with gratitude, a renovation of 
the rural fcene^ and may follow its 
Vol. I« charms^ 
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cbarmsj in bis mind, until the eye can aa 
longer trace the bonzon, the night fhall 
qlofe its beauties^ and he (halL not be con-^ 
icious of the folen^n hour^ until he fhall 
iliddenly perceive the moon-beam' tip the 
mountain, and the planets and: the ftars 
engem the blue expanfe. And happy is ^ 
the man who can feafl; his corporeal, and 
his mental fight with fuch enchanting 
lucubrations! 

A thunder- florm in Jamaica, in the 
height of the rainy fcafons, is not only 
very grand, but awfully terrific ; and 
would -require the united- powers that 
i\mplified the pen. of Thomfon, or fub'* 
limed the dtfcriptions of Milton, to do 
it an adequate and. a correfponding juf* 
tice. The incefHint darting of the lighte- 
ning, the conflant roaring of the thunder 
that fhakes by repercuflion, and as it were 
to the centre, every thing around, and 
which frequently burfts, and in an appa- 
rently clear fky, with one fuddcn and 
horrible crafh; and which, when difchar- 
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ged (if I may ufc the cxprcfliori), the 
€cchoes take up^ and caufe to mutter^ or 
faintly die away aniong the hills:— the 
fains that pour down Jn torrents, the trees 
that bend, or break beneath the blaft^ the 
herds and flocks that turn their backs to 
receive the deluge :-^all thefc images of 
Nature that befpeak the terrible, and pre- 
fent the defcriptive j that threaten deftruc- 
tion, or anticipate plenty; are to be found 
in thofe regions where the fkies, alas ! are 
more often convulfed, than Nature is calm 
and fcttled«r 

At the cbmmencement of a ftorm, the 
grandeur of the clouds that accumulate and 
roll in heavy maffes, that (hake the funa- 
mits of the forefts as thdy nibve along, thaft 
feerti to threaten Nature with an imme- 
diate deltige; and then, as it were, for a 
time fafpend their darkened progrefs, and 
at laft difpart; and, after a few fulleh 
drops, withdraw their terrors, and infen- 
fibly die away amidft the mountains, and 
J3ermit the fun to glittefr on the plains; the 
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^ies to brighten With varied dies • and td 
aflumc (at the difperfion of the vapours) 
the reprefcntation, in the clouds, of every 
image that is obvious, pleafing and fub- 
lime; — are circumftances that awfully pre- 
vail, and pleafingly diftinguifli thofe feene^ 
Vvhich my pen, alas! is too feeble to de- 
fcribe. In thefe you may form the pidtu- 
rcfque appearance of Otaheite, the magi 
ivificent feenery of the Bay of Kingfton^ 
and the tremendous expreflion of that of 
Naples; 

« 

Of the pidurefqiie reprefentatioris of the 
clouds in Jamaica, there is an almoil daily 
and unfpeakable variety; and the fun-fet 
of that climate has charms to afreft the 
tegard) and to fix the attentiori of every 
beholder. At this period of the day^ 
when the fun-beams linger upon the 
mountains, and feem reluctantly to with- 
draw their glories from the plain; whett 
they juft begin to die away in the horifon^ 
or tremble by reflection upon the fwelling 
wave; — what delightful appearances, or 
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glowing with luftre, or foftened by fliade, 
may. not be imagined in the ftationary, or 
lamented in the vanefcent clouds of that 
warm and vapoury region? What imagi-- 
nary iflands^ with all their ^difcriminations 
of hill and dale^ of light and gloom, of bays 
and promontories, of rocks and woods, of 
rivers and feas, may not be traced in the 
tranfcendently beautiful (kies of that fer- 
vid climate, and treafured up for future 
enibellifliment, by thofc who ftudy Na- 
tiire, and who delight to copy 'her charms, 
tiot only in her elevation, but decline ? 

From the numberlefs obfervatlons I 
Ih^ve made upon the various and romantic 
nebulatioos of that country, I (hall take 
the liberty to fclecfl, with diffidence, the 
charms of one. The fituation from which 
it was taken, was particularly adapted to 
the contemplation of an evening fcene; 
and all the images, enlightened by the fun- 
beam, were fuch as a painter would wifli 
to crowd into the difplay of a chafte and 
cxtenfive lahdfcape. 
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The ho^b Immediately, fronted the 
tiwft,, ^nd ftoQd rather «paQ ^ ri^g, th^ta 
abH): it p^iTefied all tbe ^v^t^ga$^ la 
poiol of pf.<jipc(ft, pf tho Ujftf Mfithout apy 
o©e incQayenknce. leftUtit^g from ekva** 
tion.. \i \^as feated upon a la,wn of a moft ^ 
ffiiooth and bea^utiful greeq ; and by w^y of 
f<^*-g^<»upd to thf pidtuifie I ana about to 
draw,^lpffre was i^^n a very rich group of 
difi^rent trees ;j among whicb, the palma 
were tbe moil confpiciv>UjS, aipid which, aj^ ^ 
tbey iiiiterfcded tbq light, appeared to glow . 
with variouf hue3. On the oppbfite fide, 
but farther removed from obfervation, there 
flood a negro villageji' with all its accompa- 
nimeats of pl^ntainrtrees and cocoa-nuts, 
of bamboos and (hrubs, ^nd whigh feemed 
to be illuminated by a fofter tone, and to 
ferve as a com raft to the glittering fcenej^ 
awund. Between tbefe objedls thefe. was 
fpread out an extenfive plain, upon which 
the fun- beams burft with fetting fervour, 
and made brightly confpicuous the various 
buildings that were dotted upon its fur- 
face; and beyond which, the eye was ar^ 
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refecd by hills that, JTroni their dlrtahcfe, 
had only the appearance of incipient 
cldudls; and oh one fide^ the eye was de- 
lighted by a profpeifl of the fea, and loft 
itfelf" upon a fail that juft feemed a fpeck 
Ctpon tht horifori. 

Above this landfcapc, the following 
Viev^ prefentcd itfclf to the imaginiation, 
id the cldilds; and ftriick for a confider- 
dble time, and fixed without & vkriatioii, 
the fettentibn df the fight. 

In the middle region of the air, I could 
fancy ^n exadl refemblance, as given us in 
the pfihfs, of the Ifland of Otaheite, as 
magnificehtly fvvelling ihto hills, as fweetly 
decKning into vallieSi as imperceptibly 
loft in plains, and as infenfibly melted 
fnto the ocean. The mountains appeared 
to be covered with lofty trees; their de- 
clivrties, to be fringed with tufted foliag^e, 
f^ceivirtg tranfient (hade, or tinged with 
partial Ifght; while the green expahfe 6f 
i^aTefs returned their beauties, and byre* 
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fleftion gave a double charm. The fet- 
' ting fun, that glimmered on the fight, 
feemed to hang with raoture upon its own 
creation; and, while it warmed the mind 
with a variety of images, it made me la- 
ment that I had n6t with me an artifl that 
could, like Robertfon, defcribe. ^ 

Around this imaginary ifland, , there 
flowed a fea as fmooth as glafs; over 
which was feen to hang a haze, as if a ze- 
phyr had lately breathefl upon its polifticd 
bofom; The declining fun-beams feemed 
to tremble upon the waves ; the majeftic 

, orb was not yet funk in the horifon, but 
appeared to moderate the effulgence of its 
rays, and to fpread a faffron glow, which 

^infenfibJy melted into fofter tones, as it by 
degrees approached the enraptured fight. 
A long neck of land ftretched out into the 
ocean, and formed a fucceffion of bays^ 
in which was feated a pleafing variety of 
Imaller iflands ; and between which there 
appeared to fail a number pf boats, that tra- 
verfed from one to the other in Various 

directions. 
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diredions, while a wood of mafts was feen 
to catch the fun-beam in the offing. 

At the back of 'the large ifland, there 
fwelled another, the fides of which were 
of the igme form and height with the op- 
pofite cliffs, and had the appearance^ of ha- 
ving been difparted by the convulfions of 
an earthquake : a narrow channel flowed 
between them; and the air and the rocks 
were marked by a multiplicity of birds 
that could be juft obferved as 'fpecks of . 
white, that flickered the blud expanfion 
of the heaven s, 

I " 

The fore-ground of this vapoury land- 
fcape was a long tongue of land, declining 
from the right to the left, from a gentle 
fifing -to the level of the fca, and was richly 
adorned with cocoa-nut trees, bamboos, and 
palms; with numberlefs aloes in bloflTom, 
and other afpiring (hrubs ; and which fenlj- 
bly diminifhed in pride of vegetation, until 
^hey funk at laft, as they approached the eye, 
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in,ta the bij^ble dpck, the t;hiftjp, ?i?cj.^l)ij 
grafs. Xbi^^ prpje^Sipg land app^a^ired. to 
give a curve to a moft beautiful and (haded 
bay; at tb.e end of which were dotted 
cijtjes ; and from which v^ere. fcea to,fweJJl^ 
the tower that caught, and the rifina fpifCj 
that returned, the fetting rays^. 

On the left, and in the. fecQX?d dlftancc^ 
were two or three fmall iflands; ppon the 
level Chore of whicb^ there appeared, to be 
fifhermen hanging up their nets to di:y, 
and fome making faft their boats by a 
fingle oar. The nets and bafkets that 
were confufedly piled upon them, were 
refledted. in the waves, which a breeze had 
juft dijfturbed, and which gently urged 
tlie ripples that broke around their keels, 
in imaginary murmurs to the fljore. 

The inferior objefts that contribute to 
the variety of a Jamaica landfcape, are not 
lefp. pleaQng than they will be found un- 
common. The verdant timidity of the 
bai^boo cane, that bends with reluftant 
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humility before the wibd, and which fub^ 
iditi its pi3ul'erque and lovely plumes td 
the foft intrufions of the breeze, or (hrink§ 
with dread before the impending teriiped; 
(he plaintive whifpers of the fugaf-catie^ 
the plantain, and the palm, which (igh, as 
if to deprecate the havock that may in^ 
ilabtaneoufly enfqe; and if you take into 
the account, the various odours that the 
iephyrs rifle from the perfumed bloflbms 
of the coffee, the (haddock, the orange, and 
the lime, from the Spinifti and Arabian jef- 
famine, from the double tubcrofe, and other 
(hrubs of particular and fragrant cjfcellencc; 
you Will naturally conclude that the garden 
fcenefy does not give place in humble 
beauties, to the magnificent difplay of the 
views around. 

It is delightful, after the rain is pad, and 
the filver drops hang trembling upon the 
leaves, to hear the refponfive concerts of 
the fwect-tpngued nightingales, which 
Arain their throats with a variety of 
modulation ; and fi|ch as is not, I be- 
lipye, furpaflcd by the wildvft melody of 
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the European foreft. Their fong is. par- 
ticularly charming at the dead of night, 
when filence itfelf feems to be afleep, and 
the moon fhines forth with all iti glory j^ 
when not a cloud obfcurcs the fcene, nor 
a breathing zephyr interrupts their elegies: 
when they pour out their little fouls, as 
if to comfort the enanguifhed mind, and to 
foothe the bed of ficknefsj This folitary 
and fimple mufic, is oftentimes more con- 
genial to the feelings than the burfts of 
concerts, or the dying cadence of the 
fweeteft voice: it is the unadorned me- 
3ody of Nature : and the nightingale may 
be compared to the other minftrels of the 
grove, in the fame manner that Shakefpcare 

is pre-eminently diftinguiftied amongft our 
poets. 

Sweet "Philomel ! whofe liquid note 
Is "heard on ev'ry breeze to float! 
Oh ! fweeteft of the woodland quire 
(Whofe tuneful elegies iafpire 
The loit'ring moon with tears to melt, 
As if the plaintive fong fhe felt) 
Oh, eccho'back my piteous plain ! 
Nor be the faithful eccho vain ! 
Dirge then, O dirge^with tender clofe, 
And foothe th' affiiiled to repofe ! 

m 
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The moft formidable enemy the fugarr 
cane has to encoanter, and the principal 
dread of thofe latitudes in which it grow^ 
4iiuft, from its deftruftive pre-eminence^ 
he deemed the hurricane. The fell tor- 
nado, and the burning plains of Africa, 
haye only fands and deferts to witncfs their 
malignant fury; but the wind which, 
from its cflFeas, I am about to defcribe, 
fweeps through the regions of cultivation 
and expence, and reduces, and almoft with 
a.fingle blaft, the independent to diftrefs, 
the affluent to want, and the feeling to 
defpair. It is unpleafant to fpeak of pub- 
lic calamities^ if thofe calat^ities can come 
home to ourfelves: and it is fo common 
for thofe who fufFer but little to complain, 
that thofe who fufFer much are hardly cre- 
dited in the enumeration of misfortunes. 

A. 

The firfl impreffion of things is generally 
magnified ; and the diftance which.removes 
us from the feat of a<5tion, is the caufe of 
difbelicf; and fancy is often fuppofpd to 
be called in to the aid of truth. But what 
I am about to write, is a plainaGdafimple 
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oif^ativ^t^i expertonced by numb^r^, and (if 
fo humbled tn individoa} may dare to 
ipe^k) moft awfully feh by myk]f) ^U 
though I am Cofvfcious that n^y lofs w^$ 
only like a bubble in the ocean, when com- 
pared to the magnitude of the genera] fttafs. 
The ftiock which the fuilcring parifbes fuf- 
•atned, very few portions of thofe pariflhc^ 
will ever recover. A more general de- 
ftru6lion in the extent of a given propof^ 
tion of land, hath rarely happened; and the 
hurricane of 1780, will be ever acknow- 
ledged as a vifitation that defcend$ but 
once in a century, and that ferves as a 
fcourge to corre<fl the vanity, to humble 
the pride, and to chaftife the imprudence 
and arrogance of men. 

The following defcription, which imme- 
diately and' naturally arofe from the melan- 
choly fubjed, when the fads were fre(h, 
and the ruins, as it were, before my eycs>^ 
will not, I truft, be deemed foreign to the 
general tendency of thefe remarks; and I 
ihaH he, I hope, excufed, if I endeavour 
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t9 %W9l;ea the recoHefkion of calamitSs^ 
pa(|» pa^rticujarfy as in thofe cakmitiM 
the poor negro^^s had, lUtewtle their por*« 
tioti of difappointmcnfe aod afflLSion. 

This. de{lru<3ive btirricaiie beg^n by 
^ntle and almofl: ipi perceptible degrees, 
between twelve an,d one o'chxck, on the 
morn of the 3d of OtSoher, and in the yeac 
1^80. . TThere fell, at firft, a triiling rafB, 
which continued, without increafe, umil 
ten o'clock ; about which tioxe the wind 
arofe, and the fea began to roar in a tnoft 
tremendous and uncommon manner. A& 
yet, we had not any pre-fentiment of the 
diftrcfs and danger which it was foon after- 
wards pur unhappy fortune to encounter: 
and although between two and threeo'clocb 
in the afternoon, we faw the fubordinatov 
buildings begin to totter and i^Ui around. 
US; yet w.e did not think, it neceffary to 
provide, at that time, for ouf. prdbat. oc 
future fafety. We, now obferved^ vs^ilht 
iomt, ^motion and.conpiern,, q.ppqc: pigf on- 
endeavour, .with fruitlefp^ ftwggk^ to» re-. 
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g^n its tocftf : it flattered long in the air; 
and was io weakened at laft, that it was 
driven iaway by the wind, and in almoft a 
moment was carried entirely oqt of fight. 

As great events are fometimes the con- 
fpqucnces of fmall beginnings, and as 
fimple occurences are often as ftriking as 
great concerns, 1 could not help dwelling 
with commiferation upon what I had ittn^ 
and of anticipating, in fome meafure, the> 
lofs and inconvenience, though not the 
real deftruSlion^ of what foon afterwards 
cnfped. 


A poor difcouraged ewe, intimidated by 
the terrors of the night, had found its way 
into the diftant quarter of the houfe, 
which, at the time of her retreat, muft 
have been wholly neglefted; but to which 
it was aftervvards, as our laft refort, our un- 
fortunate deftiny to repair. She lay with 
patient cold, and fearful trembling, amidft 
thejoifts; nor could (he be difplaced by 
the' importunity of kicks and cuffs that 
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were inceflantly dealt around her. She 

t>ecaine a pathetic fufferer in the fuccecd- 

ing calamity; and he muft have been a 

brutei indeed, and more deferving of the 

appellation (he bare, who could have per- 

fevered in forcing her from fuch a feeming 

prote<5Hon, or could have been envious of 

that fafety, which, from her unwiUingnefs 

to remove, it was natural to think that (he 

at that time enjoyed. I muftconfefs, that 

lUrJed to difpoflefs her, but I tried in vain ; 

and I have fince reflefted, that her prefer- 

vation was as dear to her as mine was to. 

me : and I feel a real comfort in repeating 

thofe exquifitely humane and tender lines 

of Ovid^ which are fo feelingly defcriptive- 

of the fate of this moil ufeful and patient 

animal. 

Every thing claims a kindred in misfor- 
tune: it levels like death; but death, alas! 
to fomc comes . too late; and to others it' 
come t90 early. In a (hort time, perhaps, 
it was the fate of the poor meek creature 
above defcribed, to feel its ftroke. T 
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tnight have caufed^ unkdowingtyj its 
cution; and might have feafted upon its> 
flefli* The very idea chills my bloody and 
brings to my mind the remembrance o^ 
the dreadful fituation of Pierre Viaud« 

An adt of dife neceffity may be certainly 
cxcufed 5 but to deftroy (for the gratifica-* 
tion of an appetite which we have in com-* 
mon with brutes), t&at which has been 
ufed to live in a domeilic and in a cherished 
ilate around us^ would argue an infenflbility^ 
from which every feeling mind muft natu* 
rally revolt : and I ftiould hope^ that there 
are but few people who could eat of that 
kid, which they had feen lick the butcher's 
hand at the very moment that the knife 
was about to deprive its innocence of cxift-' 
cnce; and when it fupplicated^ with an 
almoft human cry, its prefervation of life^ 
and with a blandilhment fo particularly 
cxpreffive of tendernefs and pity. 

From the morning until four o'clock in 

the afternoon, the wind continued to blov^r 

I. 
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with increafiQg violence from the north and 
eaft: but from that time^ having colleAed 
all its powers of devaflation, it rufhed with 
irreflftible violence from the fouth; and in 
about an hour and half after that period^ fo 
general and perfevering were its accumAi- 
latedefFe^s, that it fcarcelyleft a plantain- 
tree, acane,t or a building, uninjured in the 
parifh. At about four o'clock, we found 
it impoflible to fecure the houfe againfl the 
increafing impetuofity of the wind, which 
began to difplace the (hingles, uplift the 
roof, to force the windows, and to gain an 
entrance on every fide: and its hafty de- 
ftruAion but too fully proved how foon, 
and how univerfally, it fucceeded! We 
were now driven from the apartments 
above, to take fheltcr in the rooms below ^ 
but there we were followed by frefti dan- 
gers, and ftupcfied by frcfh alarms. The 
daemon of deftrudtion was wafted in the 
winds, and not a corner could efcape its 
malignant devaftation. While we were 
looking with apprehenlion and terror 
around US|. the roof^ rafters j plates, and 
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walls of fix apartments, fell in, and im- 
mediately above our heads: arid the horrid 
cnQi of glafles, furniture, and floors, oc- 
cafioned a noifc and uproar, that may be 
more cafily felt, than the weaknefs of my 
pen can poffibly defcribe. 

X will not attempt (indeed my abilities 
and language are unequal to the tafk) to 
awaken the fenfibility of others, by dwell- 
ing upon private misfortunes, when the 
loffes of many are entitled to fuperior re- 
gard: butegotifm may be furely allowed in 
a narrative of this kind, where general com- 
parifons muft in fome meafure defcribe in- 
dividual fufFerings, and where what onehzs 
felt, has been the lot of numbers: and 
where a perfon has identically feen, arid 
been involved in the fame deftruftion, it is ' 
diflScult to keep clear of exprefljons that 
do not immediately apply to, and fpeak the 
language of, felf. 

The fituatiori of the unhappy negroes!' 
who poured in upon \i$ fo foon as their 
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kbufes were deftroyed, and whofc tertof| 
feemed to have deprived them of fenfe and 
motion, not only very particularly aug-* 
mented the confufion of the time, but very 
confiderably added, by their vsrhifpers and 
diflrefsy to the fcene of general fufpenfe, and 
the fluctuations of hope and alarm. Some 
lamented, by anticipation, the lofs of their 
wives and children, of which their fears 
had deprived them ; while others regretted 
th€ downfall of their houfes, of which 
they had fo lately been the unfortunate 
ipe&ators. 

It will be difficult to conceive a ^tuation 
more terrible than what my houfe afforded 
from four o'clock in the afternoon until 
fix o'clock the enfuing morning. Driven, 
as we were, from room to room, while 
the roofs, the floors, and the walls, were 
tumbling over head, or falling around us i 
the wind blowing with a noife and violence 
that cannot even now be refledted upon 
without alarm; the rain pouring down in 
torrentSi and the night which feemed to 
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fell, as it were in a momenti uncoftirttqilty 
dark, and the gloom of which we had not 
t fingle ray to enliven, and the length of 
which we had not either fpirits or rcfo^ 
lution, by convcrfation, to cheer! The 
negro huts, as I before obfervcd, were at 
this time deftroyed; and the miferabte fuf-* 
ferers rufhed into the houfe, and begaii 
fuch complaints and lamentations, as added 
very confiderably to the difcomforts^ and 
touch increafed the almoft before unfpeak-* 
able diftreffes, of the fcene. One poof 
woman, in particular (if real philanthro* 
phy would not difdain to make a difcrimi-' 
nation of colour), was, in a very particu* 
lar and fenfible manner, entitled to pity* 
Her child, and that a favourite, was nearly 
buried in the ruins of her houfe that fell 
around her: (he fnatched it, with aU the 
inconfiderate impatience of maternal fond-^ 
fiefs, from the expeftations of a fuddett 
fate: flic drained it to her arms in fimplc 
love and unaffifted protedion, and flew to* 
depofit her tender bufden in the retreat of 
diftant f^fety: ftie iScw in vain: the tern* 
- - pcft 
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;ffell reached her> and fwcpt the child, titt* 
confcious of danger> from her folding arms^ 
ibnd dafhed her hopes and comforts to the 
ground. She recovered, and to her bofom 
reftored the pleafing charge: (he endea* 
Voured to foothe it with her voice j but it 
Was filent: fhe felt it, and (he found it 
cold: (he fcreamed^ fhe lamented, and 
(he curfed : nor could our fympathy con-** 
fol« her forrows, our rcmofaftrances re* 
ftrain her violence^ nor our authority fup* 
prefs her execrations. She felt like a 
mother^ although an apathift might fay 
file did not feel like a Chriftian. What a 
cold and illiberal diftindion ! Give a Negro 
religion, and^ eftablifh him in either the 
principles of obedience, or the knowledge 
of endurance, and he will not difgrace that 
tenet which (hall be recommended by 
prat^ice. Her lamentations were natural, 
and of confequence affedtingi and gave ad- 
ditional defpondency to a night that was 
already too miferable to bear an augmen- 
, tation of forrow. 
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The darknefs of the night, the' howHngj 
of the winds, the growling of the thunder, 
and the partial flafhes of the lightning 
that darted through the murky cloud, 
which fometimes burft forth with a ple- 
nitude of light, and at others hardly gave 
fufficient lumination to brighten the ter- 
rified afpcA of the negroes, that, with cold 
and fearj were trembling around; the cries 
of the children who were expofed to the 
weather, and who (poor innocents!) had 
lofl: their mothers in the darknefs and 
confufion of the night; and the great un- 
certainty of general and private fituation 
combined; could not fail to ftrike the foul 
with as deep as it was an unaccuilomed 
horror. In the midft of danger, in the aw^ 
ful moments of fufpenfe, and when almoft 
funk by defpair, we prayed for more fre- 
quent lightning to gild the walls, for more 
heavy thunder to out-roar the blaft, in the 
philofophic confolation that they tjiighf 
purge the atmofphere, and difperfe the 
ftorm: but, alas! they were but feldoxii 
fecn, or feebly heard; as if afraid of com- 
bining 
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bining the influence of light with the de« 
ftrudion of found, and of raifing upon the 
gound of terror, the fupcrftrufture of de- 
spair f 

When the night was paft, and our minds 
hung fufpended between the danger we had 
efcapedy and the anticipation of what wc 
might expe(3: to enfue; when the dawn 
appeared as if unwilling to difclofe the 
devaftation that the night had caufed; 
when the fun-beams peeped above the 
hills, and illuminated the fcene around—- 
juft God ! what a contrail was there ex- 
hibited between that morning and the day 
before! a day which feemed to fmile upon 
Nature, and to take delight in the pro- 
ipedts of plenty that waved around, and 
which produced, wherever the eye could 
gaze, the charms of cultivation, and the 
promife of abundance; but which fal- 
lacious appearances, alas I were to be at 
once annihilated by that exteniive and me- 
lancholy view of defolation and defpair, 
in which the expectations of the moderate, 
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and the wiihes of the iai>guine» were td b<! 
fo foon ingulphed. The horrors of thi| 
<iay were much augmented by the melan-» 
choly exclamation of every voice, and thft 
energetic expreffion of every hand: fome 
of which were uplifted iti adts of execra- 
tion; fome wiped the tears that were 
flowing from the eye: while fome, con- 
iidering from whence the vifitation came^ 
were feen to ftrike their brcafts,. as if to 
chide the groans vvhich it was impoffiblo 
to reflrain. An uncommon filence reigned 
around: it was the paufe of confternation: 
it was a dumb oratory, that faid more, much 
more, than any tongue could utter. The 
firft founds proceeded from the mouths of 
the moft patient of Nature's creatures— ir 

from the melancholy cow that had loft iti 
f:alf, and with frequent lowings invited its 
return ; from the mother ewes, that with 
frequent bleatings recalled their lambs^ 
which were frilking out of fight, uncon-* 
fcious of danger and unmindful of food : and 
which folemn and pathetic invitations, after 
fuch a night, the contemplation of fucb a 
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i$;ene, and the diTpofition of the mind tQ 
receive pathetic iiDprcflions^ came home, 
with full effeiS to thofi who had fufFcrcd, 
but who wiflied not to complain ! Jf the 
4iilreire$ of the feathered tribe be taken 
Into thisdefbription^ their natural timidity^ 
their uncertainty of food, of fhelter, and 
domeftic protejaion, be duly confidered;, 
trifling as chefe obfervations may appear, 
they certainly help to fwell the catalogue 
of diftrefs, to awaken the figh of fenfibility^ 
and to teach us that their exigence and 
their ^nd are in the hands of the fame 
CjmIo^, 

V The morpipg of the 4th of Odtpber 
prefented us with g profpeft, dreary be- 
yond defcrjptipn, aqd almoil melancholy 
beyond example; and deformed with fuch. 
blafied figns pf nakednef^ and ruip, as 
calamity, in its moil; awful and deflrudtive 
moments, h^ feldom offered to the d^e-f 
fponding obfervations of mankind, Tha 
face q£ the country feemed to be entirely 
changed: the vallies and the plaips, tbs 
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mountains and the forefts^ that were onljf 
the day before moft beautifully clothed 
with every verdure, were now defpoiled of 
every charm; and to an expected abun-« 
dance and fuperfluity of gain, in a few 
hours fucceeded fterility and want; and 
every profpeft, as far as the eye could 
'ftretch, was vifibly ftricken blank with 
defolation and with horror. The powers 
of vegetation appeared to be at once fuf- 
pended; and inftead of Nature and her 
works, the mind was petrified by the 
feeming approach of fate and chaos. Tho 
country looked as if it had been lately 
vifited by fire and the fword; as if the 
tornado had rifled Africa of its fands, to 
depofit their contents upon the denuded 
bofom of the hills; as if ^tna had 
fcorched the mountains, and a volcano had 
taken pofleffion of every height. Tht) 
trees were up-rooted, the dwellings de- 
flroyed; and in ibme pkces, not aftone 
was left to indicate the ufe to which it was 
once applied. Thofe who had houfes^ 
could hardly diftinguiih their ruins; and 
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the proprietor knew not where to fix the 
iituatlon of his former pofTeffions. The 
very beads of all defcriptions^ were con- 
icious of the calamity : the birds^ particu- 
larly the domeftic pigeons, were moft of 
them deftroyed ; and the fi(h were driven 
from thofe rivers^ and thofe feas, of which 
they had before been the peaceful inhabi- 
tants. New flreams arofe, and extenfive 
lakes were fpread, where rills were fcarcely 
feen to trickle before; and ferry-boats 
were obliged to ply, where carriages were 
ufed to travel with fafety and convenience. 
The roads were for a long time impafTable 
among the mountains : the low-lands were 
overflowed, and numbers of cattle were 
carried away by the depth and impetubiity 
of the torrents ; while the boundaries oT 
the different plantations' were funk beneath 
the accumulated prefTure of the inun- 
dation. 

To give you at once a more general 
idea of this tremendous hurricane, I (hall 
obferve, that not a fingle houfe was left 

undamaged 
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undamaged In the parifh i not a (ingte ftt 
of works, trafh-houfc, or other fubordi- 
nate building, that was not greatly in-» 
jured, or entirely deftroyed. Not a finglie 
wharf, ftore-houfe, or (hed, for the de- 
pofit of goods, was left Handing: they 
were all fwept away at once by the billows 
of the fea; and hardly left behind, the 
traces of their foundations. The negro 
houfes were, and I believe without a firigle 
exception, •univerfally blown down : and 
this refledlion opens a large field for the 
philanthropift, whofe feelings will pity, 
at leaft, thofe miferies which he would have 
been happy to have had the power to re- 
lieve. Hardly a tree, a £brub, a vegetable, 
or a blade of grafs an inch long, was to be 
ieen (landing up and uninjured, the en- 
fuing morning : nay, the very bark was 
whipt from the logwood-hedges, ad they 
)ay upon the ground ; and the whole pro- 
fped; had the appearance of a defert, over 
which the burning winds of i!ifrica had 
lately paft. 
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At Savanna-la-Mar^ there was not eytett 
a veftigc of a town (the parts only of two 
or three houfes having in partial ruin re« 
mained, as if to indicate the fituation and 
extent of the calamity) : the very mate* 
rials of which it had been compofed, had 
been carried away by the refiftlefs fury of 
the waves, which finally completed what 
the wind began. A very great proportion 
of the poor inhabitants were cru(hed to 
death, or drowned; and in one honfe alone^ 
it was computed that forty, out of one and 
forty fouls, unhappily and prematurely pe^ 
riflicd. The fea drove with progreffivc 
violence for more than a mile into the 
country ; and carried terror, as it left de* 
ftrudtion, wherever it pafTed. Two large 
/hips and a Ichooner were at anchor in the 
bay, but were driven a confiderable di- 
ftance from the ihore, and totally wrecked 
fimong the mango-trees upon land. 

Were I to dwell upon the numberleft 
fingularittes of accidents that this dreadful 
ftorm occafioned^ both among the moun« 
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tains and on the plains over which it paflcd | 
were I to mention its particularities and 
caprices, and the variety of contingencies 
which feemed impofiible to happen, which 
imagination might trifle with, but which 
reafbn would fcarcely believe; in (hort, 
were I to mention what I myfelf faw, and 
what numbers could witnefs ; I fhould be 
afraid to offer them to the ferious regard of 
my readers, in the dread that I might be 
thought to infult their underflandingSi and 
to advance as fiftion, what it would be very 
(Jifiicult, indeed^ to credit as truth, 

. The diflreiTes of the miferable inhabit 
tants of Savanna-la-Mar, during the pe- 
riod, and for a long time after the ce(^ 
fation, of the florm, mud have exceeded 
the moft nervous, as they would have fur- 
pafTed the mofl melancholy powers of de- 
scription. They Were fuch as ought to 
have afFedlcd (if public lofTes and private 
fufFerings can ever afFedt the ftony bofoms 
of the rapacious, and the icy bowels of the 
intcrcfted), they were fuch, I fay, as would 
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tilmoft have melted the unfeeling, and hav^ 
foftened the obdurate: but, alas! the]f 
could not, in too many inftances, divert 
the rigid purpofe, and withhold the 
rigorous hand of the man of bufinefs. 
Thofe who the day before were poffeflcd, 
not only of every domeftic comfort, but of 
every reafonable luxury of life^ were now 
obliged to feek for (helter upon a board; 
and were expofed, in iicknefs and afHidioUt 
unflieltered and unprovided, to the noiiy 
intrufions of the wind and the cold, and 
the frequent viiitations of the fhower. 

Were I to enumerate private affliftioni 
in this fcene of general devaftation and de- 
ipair, I fhould require the pathetic pen of 
that accomplifhed writer who has given a 
charm to grief, and a dignity to fufFering, in 
the tender pages of Emma Corbet; and 
who could fo well have exprefled by cor- 
xelponding fentiment, by flowing language, 
^nd glowing truth, thofe mighty forrows 
which the father endured for the death of 
a fon , which the wife fuftained for the 
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lots of her hulband, and for a!l tbofif 
minor ties of coafanguinity and friendfliip^ 
wbi<:h were, at this unhappy and awful 
period^ fo generally diiTolved. 

When we con£det how very footi thtf 
gay purfuits and flattering appearances o^ 
life are deftroyed i bow uncertain are our 
po(fleffion8| and how fubjed to hopes, and 
how embittered by difappointment^, are out 
purfuits ; it is fomewhat extraordinary, 
that we (hould be fb much attached to the 
world, ihould entruft the fun-fliine of owr 
dayst and without fufpicion of a change, to 
every cloud ; (hould commit our prefent 
happinefs to the inftability of climate, to 
the viciilitudes of cold and heat, to the 
terrors of the temped, or the peftilential 
dangers of the calm:--**it is aftoni(hing, 
I again repeat, that we fhould repofe att 
our comforts^ and all our expedlation^, 
upon a world fo full of mortification, dif* 
appointn>ent, and afflidlion; when we 
mufl: be conicious that we muft fo foofi 
leave that world and all its empty deljifioni 
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behind. When we look around, and (m 
people who thought diemfelves ahovo the 
reach of want, and reclining, after a long 
apprenticeihip of patient induflrj and per« 
levering toil, upon the lap of late-earned 
independency and honefl: repofe j when we 
&e tkem lofe the fruits of exertions diua 
made, and of comforts thus enjoyed, in 
one fatal and deftrodiYe hour,-— what an 
awful leflbn does this reflection awaken in 
6ar minds! and how much does it not, 
Wsim us againft building upon a founda« 
tion fo very precarious at beft, and at the 
bed deceitfull But then to fee them re^ 
duced to this iituation, and ftrugglkig 
with infirmities., without the vigour of 
youth, or the exertions of manhood«*-^ 
without fhelter from the weather, pro- 

« 

teflion from power, or meat and drink 
to comfort the calls of declining nature, 
•r intereft enough to refcue them from the 
impending horrors of a gaol j— the accu« 
mulation of fuch misfortunes, is more 

■ 

than fufficient to excite conipstiEon> but 
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not always fufEcient^ as we find by m(!^ 
lancholy example, to obtain relief. 

> 
So fudden an alteration! is enough to 
(hake a philofophy that has not before been 
tried; and fuch a change is fufficient to 
excite thofe complaints which are caufed 
by difappointmenty but whiqh may be 
borne with patience, and finally overcome 
by calmnefs and refignation. If ix^^ meet 
with affliiftion, are nx>e alone unfortunate? 
If "we lofe our all, are we the only beggars ? 
How many are reduced to penury who can- 
not work ! what numbers perifh without 
help, or are entombed alive without pity ! 
and yet how many emerge from diflrefs and 
want, by a manly fortitude, and a fteady 
perfeverance of conduit! The hand of 
power may opprefs i but innocence has its 
peculiar triumph, as mifery cannot reach 
the grave; for that is the retreat of Virtue^ 
her confummation, and her end. 

. I can hardly prevail upon myfelf to bc-» 

licve, that the united violence of all the 
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V^iiids that rufli from the heavens, bloWii 
through one tube, and directed to one fpot^ 
could have occaiioned fuch deflrudtion, and 
in fo fhort a fpace of time, as that of which 
I was an unfortunate witnefs, and of which 
I am now become the feeble recorder. If 
we even conclude it poflible that the ruins 
of our buildings could have been occafioned 
by the concentration of its fury, how are 
we to account for fome phaenomena of 
which we were the fuffering and aflonifhed 
fpedtators? How account for the fudden 
irruption of rivers, the lapfes of earth, the 
difunion of rocks, the figures of moun* 
tains, and for other objects of the fublime 
and terrible, which have changed and dif- 
•figured the face of the country ? Howacr 
count for the hollow roarings of the fea^ 
and for the inAability of the climate for 
.many months before; and for the dreadful 
paufes that were obferved to take place^ 
before the buildings were entirely over- 
turned? It can hardly be doubted but 
that heaven and earth were combined in 
completing our deftrudion. One ele-^ 
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ment dione has been hardly ever known t0 
occasion foextenfive a devaftation^ and tho 
fuddea fwclling and raging of the fea^ wd 
may rea/baably attribute to the heavings of 
the earthquake; to which likewife the ge- 
neral ruin of our houiies may be in fome 
ineafure attributed. 

I have feen the ruins of Liibon ; and if 
it would not almoA amount to folly to 
compare, in this place, great things with 
fmall, I (hould fay, that the deftrudion 
there, great and melancholy as it was, 
could only li^ve been, by comparifim of 
buildings and extent of population, more 
dreadful than that calamity which I have 
now the prefumption to defcribe. The 
earthquake at Lifbon happened in the 
morning; and although it almoft univer** 
fally affeSed its buildings, yet the produc- 
tions of the earth received, in canfequence^ 
but little damage; whereas the hurricane 
in Jamaica continued throughout the 
night, which has its particular terrc^a, 
indepeivlently of water, and of wind; and 
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aot only blew down ^very thing Withiii 
its fweep^ but fpread defolation through 
the country round : and I am apt to be^ 
lieve^ that the peculiar diftrefTes of the un- 
happy fufiTerers of Savanna-Ia-Mar, muft 
have equalled every thing (I ftill mean by 
comparifon) that is to be met with in the 
moft melancholy annals of human misfor- 
tunes* 

To this calamity, another unfortunately 
fucceeded; and the confequences of which 
were ftill more fatal to the lives of thofe 
who had furvived the ftorm. The ftench 
that arofe from the putrefaction of the dead 
bodies, which remained for many weeks 
without interment (and to numbers of 
which the rites of burial could not be admi- 
niflered), occafioned a kind of peflilence^ 
that fwept away a great proportion of thofe 
who had providentially efcaped the firft 
deftrudion. Almoft every perfon in the 
town and neighbourhood was affedted i 
and the faculty were rendered incapable^ 
through ficknefs> to attend their patients^ 
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ftiany of whom periflhed from the Jncltf^ 
tnency of the weather, from want of atteft-* 
dance, or fupply of food : and to add to th6 
general apprehenfion, the negroes poured 
down in troops to the fcene of devaftatioii 
(and, I am forry to obferve, that many 
white people were detedled, upon the fpot, 
of promifcuous plunder); and having 
-made free with the rum that was floating 
in the inundations, began to grow infolent 
and unruly; and, by their threats and con- 
dudt, occafioned an alarm which it was 
found neceflfary, by exertion and caution, 
at once to fupprefs : arid what the confe- 
quences, at fuch a time of general confu-* 
fion and dread, might have been, had not 
the puncheons been immediately ftaved, 
can hardly, even at this diftance of timei 
be refledled upon without borrour. 

That the unenlightened negroes fhould 
be led to plunder, when they could do its 
with fafety, and without the curbs of mo-" 
rality and religion to reftrain them, is a 
circumflance not to be wondered at, as it 
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i« confiftent with the common depravity of 
human nature; but that thofe who ought 
to be a check!* upon that licentioufnefs 
which they themfelves perhaps have taught, 
fliould ftand forward to diveft mifery of its 
laft fupport, and even plunder penury itfelf 
of its utmoft farthing, is a refleftion upon 
thqfe who can diftinguifh black from white 
in the colour of the human fkih, but who 
cannot difcriminate what is black froni 
white in the integral condudl of man to man. 
To take advantage of misfortune in th? 
time of public calamity and private afflic-? 
tion; and to raife a fuperftrudlure, however 
fmall, upon the ruins of others; is what, 
alas! has been too often praftifed without 
chaftifement, and enjoyed without fliame; 
and if thofe who are in authority over ne- 
groes, and to whom they are taught to look 
up for the theory as well the pradlice of in- 
tegrity, fhall fet an example of worldly 
injuftice, of rapacity and plunder — the ne- 
gro who follows this infamous example^ 
unconfcious of wrong, is neither a princi-^ 
pal^ nor an acceffary, although he may 
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poflibly be convided of both; while the< 
r«al delinquent, who grows rich from in- 
fzmy, is fufFered to efcape witliout trial, 
and confequently without a punifhment. 
J muft therefore from fads conclude, that 
a reformation in praftical manners mufi 
begin with the white people in the colo- 
nies, before any humane inftitutions for tho 
relief of the flaves can either be carried 
into full, or even into partial effeft; and 
this preliminary I (hall hereafter endeavour 
to fupport by corollaries drawn from fail 
dnd experience. 

The congratulations of the morning that 
fuccceded the dreadful vifitation- which has. 
been the fubjeft of thefe pages, were fuch 
as feemed the fpontaneous effects of what 
the bofora felt from the relief of fuper- 
eminent dangers : the fad occafion feemed 
to create new ideas in the mind, and to 
give pangs to feeling, of which the heart 
^vas before unconfcious. Many people 
thought that the day of final judgment 
was come^ and felt it as if it was then too 
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hte to reflect upon danger: for danger^ 
which impHes uncertainty, would theti 
have been a pleafing idea, inafmuch as 
chance is a contraft to adual defpair. It 
is the natural province of man to fuffer; 
it is an appendage of bis condition ; but it 
requires a fomething more to learn to fub- 
mit, and by patient fubmiffion, without 
complaint, to bear. 

It is natural to fuppofe that the florm 
above deicribed, muft have given rife to 
many diflrefling and pathetic fcenes; muft 
upon fome occadons have harrowed up the 
foul, and upon others, have induced a ten- 
dernefs and pity« Hufbands and wives, 
and parents and children, were in many 
places feparatcd by the terrors of the night; 
and feparated, as before obferved, to meet 
no more: but upon thefe dreadful fcenes I 
(hall not attempt to dwell, as their remem- 
brance will furvive the defcription of my 
pen, in the melancholy perpetuity of do- 
meftic affliftions; and which numberlefs 
families, more or lefs, to the deftrudtion of ^ 
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their hopes, and the difcomfort of their 
lives, will long, very long, have caufe to 
lament. 

I fhall never forget the defolate appear-t 
ance my houfe made immediately after 
this cataftrophe, nor the many circum-p 
fiances of diftrefs and commiferation that 
alternately (hocked and foftened the mind^ 
Here a poor infant was feen extracted froni 
the ruins, and its lifelefs body configned to 
the care and lamentations of its defponding 
parents; there fate a group of negroes be- 
wailing with heavinefs of heart, and all th? 
iilent eloquence of ftreaming eyes, and 
ftretched-oiit hands, the total deftruftion 
of their little fortunes, in the wrecks of 
their houfes, the ruin of their efFe6ts„ and 
the demolition of their grounds; while 
others ran confufedly here and there, with- 
out knowing upon what errahd they were 
bent, or where to begin, or how to fet 
^bout the reftoration of their lofles, or by 
what philofophy to confole their minds^ 
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There were many who wlChcd to he em-i 
ployed in rendering our fituations more 
comfortable^ but who, from want of me* 
(hod, and from that hurry which i$ its 
conftant attendant^ were always in the 
way, and confequently did more harm thaa 
good. Some, indeed, fucceeded in their 
exertions j; and I (hould little deferve thofe 
comforts I fo foon found, in comparifon to 
many others, did I not bear witnef$ to ^hp 
willing induftry and unremitting applica- 
tion of the tradefmen and other negroes 
who were employed in the reparation of 
the offices, and in making tight thofe parts 
of our temporary dwellings which were 
deftined to the accommodation of ourfelve^ 
^nd friends. 

It was curious to fee the fhifts that were 
made to fupply the lofs of furniture, and 
thofe domeftic neceflaries which the ftorm 
Ijad blown away, or the ruins had de- 
ftroyed. Chairs, tables, beds, and books, 
were fcattered over the paftures; and the 
fpaterials that had been ufcd in a former, 
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and were now to be applied to future build- 
ings, were colledted from a diftance, and 
huddled together: but of thefe there was 
but a fmall proportion that was fit for fer- 
vice ; the remainder were either Aolen 
4way by, or given to, the negroes, or laid 
afide for the kindling of thofe fires which 
the dampnefs of the air, and the coldnefs of 
the habitations, had either made a matter 
of luxury, or a cafe of neceflity. 

It happened in many places, particularly at 
Savanna-la- Mar, and in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood, that one poor room, and obvious 
at the fame time to the rain and wind, and 
the intrufions of the negroes, ferved at once 
for parlour and kitchen, for bed-chamber 
and buttery, for wafli-houfe and dairy ; for 
cellar and granary, and for pigs and poul- 
try. Almoft every family was reduced to 
the fame level, and hardly knew a diffe- 
rence in misfortune, but by degrees of 
comparifon* 
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Thofe animals whofe food wds corn, 
were firft dcftroyed; and it is incredible 
what numbers perifbed in the night from 
the inclemency of the weather, or were 
afterwards facrificed, before any buildings 
could be patched up for their protedlion, 
or any grain procured for their fupport: 
the numbers of wild fowl, indeed, that 
feemed at different periods of the day to 
darken the air, and to cover the inunda-^ 
tions, made fome amends for the deftruc-* 
tion of domeftic birds, and added fome-. 
thing of romantic variety to the defolato 
fcene that was obferved around. 

When we were driven, in the evening of 
the hurrfcane, from the apartments above 
ftairs to take flielter in thofe below, we for- 
got, in the hurry and danger of the time, a 
favourite fpanicl, my conftant companion, 
and highly defcrving the name (he barcj; 
and a parrot, the moft entertaining, and 
the moft attached, of the feathered kind I 
had ever before fccn. We could not help 
lamenting, during the courfe of the night, 
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the uncertainty of their fituation; snd 
whenever we heard a. fallen ftonc refound 
upon the floors above us, v^^e anticipated 
with a real fympathy, the probability of 
their fate: and I know but few circum- 
ftances in life that ever intcrefted my 
feelings more than the fight, the enfuing 
morning, of their prefervation ; and from 
which I received a more tender fatisfa(ftion 
than I fhould have, found a comfort froixi, 
the falvation of my buildings. The little 
f idelle was running to and fro upon one of 
the ruins; and with a fignificant bark, 
and a fentimental whipping of her tail, 
exprefled her pleafure at our efcape; and 
her congratulations for the fafety of the 
poor animal, whofe companion it had 
been, and which a negro had taken froni 
the rubbifh, and from whofe hold I im* 
patiently fnatched it, and conveyed to 
fafety, I was afFedted at the expreffion 
of the faithful fpaniel; and am not evea 
now afhamed. of heaving a figh at the re^ 
piembrance of the fcene. This lamented 
companion was fome time afterwards tal^en 
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cfF by a violent death : I attended her in 
her lad agonies : (he knew my voice^ and 
tenderly looked up: (he fighed her lad 
farewell— and died. 

1 had, when a young man, another fa- 
vourite, from which the above-mentioned 
Fidelle was lineally derived :— (he was my 
attendant in profperity, the companion of 
my travels; and was hardly ever feparated 
from me for the fpace of fixteen years. 
She followed me as long as (he had flrength 
lenough to follow; and when fhe could not 
accompany me in my rides, or in my walks, 
{he watched my return with impatience at 
home; and unmindful of weather, and re-^ 
gardlefs of food, could not be tempted from 
her watch, or forego the pleafure which 
(he expedled at my return. The neceflity 
of a diftant journey called me away: I was 
t>bliged to leave her behind : (he felt tny 
abfence, and with fuch perfevering fide-» 
lity, that (he difdained all nouri(hment, 
and proved herfelf ajffedionate and true in 
death. 

Let 
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Let not the Stoic be rcandalized at tht(t 
refledions^ nor tax that fentiment with 
weakoefs which has found a^fedtion and 
gratitude in fome of the lower beings of 
creation. It is Nature unadorned that be- 
fpeaks the eflence of the God^head; for 
the more we wander from her rules^ the 
farther do we deviate from truth; for Na-*- 
ture and Truth are the fame in fentiment^ 
in application^ and in name* 

It is in the fafe ai^d tranquil fimplicity 
of her enjoyments^ that man finds comfort 
and repofe. Tiie buftle of public life is at* 
tended with mortification and eovy^ with 
contempt and infult; but he whofe view« 
are bounded by a narrow fpan, who looks 
not for the applaufe of the^'world but ia 
the filent approbation of his deeds; who is 
confcious of internal re<3:itude and wil* 
iingnefs^ although he have not the ability 
to render ^Ar/er»ii/ferv ice; who is humble 
in profperity^ and in adverfity is patient; 
who does not envy a man his comforts or 
his gains^— may fmile amidft the tempeft, 

and 
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and may commune with his heart that is 
lulled to peace ; while the elements con«« 
tend for fuperiority, up-root the expedta- 
tions, and engulph the hopes of man; and 
only leave him at hA, the pride of defcentj 
the vapours of a name^ a fplendid poverty; 
and that ultimate weaknefs of degraded 
confequencej — an expenfive funeral ^ and an 
efcutchccmed end. The money which 
would have done good in 4ife, is» at the 
end of exiflence^ consigned to the under* 
taker, and from him to worms; and to 
worms muft the king, as well as the beg- 
gar, be ultimately refolved. 

What a leflbn is this for pride ! what a 
mortification to him who piques himfelf 
upon his family and name, and who en- 
tails this fenfelefs legacy on his defcendants, 
unaccompanied by that private virtue, 
and that public honour, without which 
their titles are a reproach, and without 
which their boafted diftin<£tions muft ul- 
timately fade! 

The 
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I'he fires that were made before the dit* 
Terent houfes at night, for fome time aftef 
the ftorm, to difpel the dampnefs of th6 
air, and to warm the chillnefs of th6 
ground, with the negroes either replenifli-^ 
ing the flames, or (landing or fitting ia 
converfation around; the temporary hovels 
that were illuminated by the rifing, or al- 
ternately grew dark with the defcending 
rays, and the white people fitting in lift- 
lefs languor before their doors, or fmoak- 
ing, or enumerating their haplefs fortune, 
might all together make an interefting 
pi(5lure, and a melancholy record of that 
calamity which I have ventured to defcribc; 
and to which, after my prolix detail, and 
for the relief of the patient reader, I not^r 
willingly bid a lafl: adieu. 


After what has been faid, I muft have 
leave to paufe.— I would rcflcdi and draw 
a conclufion from the prcmifes; but re- 
iledion is now too late: from indepen- 
dency and comfort to diftrefs and poverty, 
ar6 tranfitions that are not often, in the 
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tourfe of a few hours, experienced: and fo 
ievere and unexpected a (hock of fortune^ 
as the tremendous hurricane I have at^ 
tempted to defcribe has woefully occa'^ 
fionedy it mufl: require a confiderable por<^ 
tion of fortitude, efpecially from age and 
infirmity, and with all the confolatory af- 
fuaiives of religion, with an equal and a 
patient mind, to bear. Many unhappy 
vidims funk under their afHi(flions; and 
funk, alas I to rife no more: and many^ 
with unremitting, though fruitlefs exer- 
tions, have endeavoured by induftry to re^^ 
pair, and by perfeverance to forget, their 
misfortunes; but who have found that the 
inhumanity of men has trampled upon 
their endeavours, and fet the foot of infult 
upon the neck of him who was already^ 
alas! but too much humbled* 

The planter's lofs after a iiurricaile, par- 
ticularly after one of fo deflru£tive a nature 
as that which happened in 1780, is cer-^ 
tainly, if all circumftances be taken into 
confideration^ not only ruinous to the 
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fteedy man, but m6re than the indepea-^ 
dent can fupport, and fuch as none but 
the truly affluent can fepair. In propor-^ 
fion to the tnagnitude of the buildingn 
<vill be its cruih^ when that building (hall . fs. 

oe ovfcrturhcd; and even to make nev^r 
eredlions upon the foundations, and from 
the ruins, of the old, will neceflarily be * 

attended (e<ren if the planter fliould have 
his own tradefmen), not only with imme- 
diate trouble aftd ejfpence, but with con-» 
fiderable delay, and confequent detriment, 
to the ertfltlhg cfop; and greatly retard the 
progrefs of that work, and confiJerably 
injure thofe canes, of which a proper care 
cannot be taken, that are to contribtite to 
the produce of the enfuing year. The 
young plants, after a ftorm, may certainly 
recover; but the old canes having been 
lodged, broken off, or up-rooted, although 
they be immediately cut after the calamity 
fliall have happened, will yield, at beft, 
but little produce > and as the delay o<cca«« 
fioned by the neccflary re-edification or re- 
paration of the buildings mud be great, fo 
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tx^ili they continue to fufFer in proportioh 
to the procraftination^ and hardly give at 
laft the leafl: return. 

It may not be unintereftiiig to thofe who 
have no conception of the operations of a 
fugar eflate^ to be informed of the minute 
particulars of the planter's iituation, after a 
hurricane {hall have happened : and I can<^ 
hot better illuflrate this painful tafk^ thai! 
by recapitulating the confequences of the 
bne which I have 'fo lately attempted to 
defcribe. 

I' fuppofe, as was pretty generally thtf 
cafe, every cane, every plantain-tree, every 
fruit-tree^ every building, and of every de- 
nomination, ^to be entirely blown down, or 
partially injured. I fuppofe this fcene of 
deftrudion (as it was before mine, and that 
for a circumference of at lead fixty miles) 
to be before the reader's eye. But how, 
in fuch a mafs of confufion, you will fay, 
can he divide diftances, difcriminate ob-* 
je£ls^ and from this deftrudtive wAo/e, exa- 
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mine with care one injured part? It fe 
neceflary to fix a point : and as one parti^ 
cular defcription may fuffice for a general 
account, I (hall confine my obfervations 
to my own neighbourhood, and mark the 
bufy fcene that paffed before my fight. 

Such things as were of a periQiable na- 
ture, it was firft ncceffary to remove: but 
where were they to be depofitcd, when 
there was not even a fingle fhed that was 
weather-proof? Thofe articles that could 
fufFcr from the rain, were (when the fun 
at (hort intervals would allow it to be 
done) immediately put out ,to dry: they 
were no fooner dried, than they were wet 
again; and this tedious and difcouraging 
operation was continued for two or three 
days: the firft, indeed, was a day of con- 
fufion; and when there was fo much to 
repair, and fo much to fave, it was diffi« 
cult to fettle a plan, and to know where 
with propriety at firft to begin. 


For 
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For fomc time, indeed^ the ruin on the 
(ea fide feemed to cngrofs the general at- 
tention, A town entirely fwept away with 
all its buildings, and a great proportion 
of its inhabitants, was a dreadful, as it wa$ 
an unexpected fight: and the country, 
either from that curiofity fo natural to 
men; from an expedation of snterefl-^ 
which principle too often fuperfcdes every 
other confideration; or from the incite-- 
ments of the more tender paflions, was, 
for fome days at lead, almoft entirely 
abandoned; and the place where Savan- 
na-la-Mar once ftood, became a motley 
feene of whites, of negroes, and mulattoes. 
Their ends were dilfferent, as were their 
labours and exertions. Some went to 
pillage, and fome to fave; and fome were 
tempted, by the fafety of the occafion, to 
do wrong, who before thought, perhaps, 
that they could not do other wife than 
right. Under the pretence of only claim^ 
ing their own, there were many who feized 
upon, and who retained every article they 
found; and the poor negroes (thofe out- 
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caftSi^ upon fome occafionsi of humanityy 
were difpofleffcd of what they held in their ' 
own rights^ or in thofe of their mafters; 
while thofe of a contrary colour, in the 
tyrannic infolence of prefumptuous autho-? 
rky, not only made them forego the pof- 
feffion of their property, but threatened 
them if they refifteds and, in fome in-^ 
jR:ances, were guilty of abufes which wer© 
)iot more inhuman than they w^re unjuil. 

In the fpace of a few days, the indepenn 
dent were reduced to penury, and the needy 
became affluent. He who the day before 
had npt a houfe to put his head in, laid the 
foundation, in that fcene of indifcriminatc 
calamity, of a dwelling without expence, 
jind of goods without the neceflity of creditf 
It feemed as if the fortune of individuals 
was jumbled together, and that be had the 
heft right of pofleffion who could boaft thq 
^oft fuccefsful arm in the 4ay of plunder. 

This part of the pari(h was for many 
days, a fcene of confufion, of riot, an4 
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inebriety; ^nd it was not till neqeffitjr 
had reached the thoiightlers^ refie6tiop the 
unfortunate^ and defpondency the mafter» 
the father, and the fon, that people began 
to brood over their dirappointm^nts and 
loiTesy to endeavour to repair the firft, an4 
to find a fupport and ^gnfolation under th« 
prefTure; of the laft. 

The public and tbe private diftrefles of 
the lately ruined inhabitants ; of the worthy 
who fufFcred, and of the refigned who had 
fortitude to bear; in a country of more 
confequence, or in a place of more noto^ 
riety, would not have difgraced the pen of 
the biftorian, nor the numbers of the ppet : 
and this calamity might have remained as^ 
a memorial of what has pafled« and ierved 
as a warning of what^ in the contingeni:y 
of human events, may in a future period 
a$ unhappily occur. The ruins, indeed^ 
of the town of Port Royal, though buried 
amidil the waves, have continued for 
years a record of deftrudtion; and ftill 
teach the infidel to believe, that the power 
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which bade the hands of man to build, 
can^ if he fee occafion^ with a blafl de- 

There Is fomejthing tremendoufly fub- 
lime in the bare idea of failing over the 
wrecks of fwallowed cities, of ' reftedting 
that the covered fands have been the, graves 
of thoufands ; that one convulfion of na- 
ture can make vallies fink, and mountains 
rife; can make promontories difpart, and 
continents disjoin : and how enviable muft 
be the execution, as the enthufiafm, of him 
who, having feen thefe phenomena, can 
defcribe their efFeAs, and make the dread- 
ful refemblance live not only on the can-» 
yafs, but in the mind! This terrific 
fcenery of Jamaica, after the florm above 
mentioned, may hereafter remain unde- 
fcribed, and may die away with the very 
hour that gave its terrors i while fucceeding 
ages may pafs it by, and hardly heave a 
figh at the obvious and fad reflection ! 
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I (hall now leave (but ftill with pity of 
their diftrefles and affliiflions) the worthy 
fufFerer to protcfl: his family, confole him-» 
fclf, and repair his lofs; and accompany 
thofe negroes who were led from the diffe-. 
rent eftates, from either mercenary or com-« 
paflionate views^ to thofe fpots upon which 
their labour, as well for their own profit 
as that of the. mafler, was required; and 
where they were expelled, by patient in- 
duftry and cheerful toil, to endeavour to 
repair what had been lately injured ; to 
plant where planting was neceffary; and 
to become bees in the general hive, nor 
fufFer a drone to defpoil that honey which 
he had not fufficient worth and indudry to 
make. 

So foon as the real deftruftion of the 
hurricane could be with certainty afcer-^ 
tained, and the eye had taken in all the 
variety of ruin, — the negroes were divided 
according to their different avocations, and 
plans were concerted for their immediate 
ppmfort and futqre labour. The tradefmen 
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were firft employed (after fufficient timo 
had been allowed them to bring home 
their provifions, and to reftore their 
grounds) in repairing the demolifhed ht^ 
bitations of the white people: the £eld 
gangs were likewifb occupied in the 
conftrudion of their houfes, or in carry- 
ing home the produd of their grounds; 
and the progreflion from mifery to com- 
fort wa9 confpicuous and pleafing» at 
the women and children, loaded with 
baikets of plantains, yams, and cocoas 
(which latter I fufped to be the Tara 
of the Sandwich lilands) — the waina 
proceeding with a folemn motion, the 
mules with a hafty ftep— the drivers bran** 
diibing their whips, and urging on their 
fpecd — and the cattle-men either yoking 
or unyoking their difFerent fpells of cattle, 
gave additional intereA to the moving 
fcene, and* pleaiingly anticipated the fuc- 
(:efs of judicious method, and the certaii) 
fruits of perfeverancc. 
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The comforts of the negroes' having 
been wifely and humanely attended to^ 
and their exertions rather encouraged thao 
pufhed, they entered with cheerfulnefi^ 
and I may fay with fentiment^ upon die 
fervice of their mafters; and I ihould do 
them an injuftice did I not obferve^ that 
this was rather confidered by them as t 
duty, than a toll ; they profecuted this va* 
riety of new and painful occupation, not 
only without murmur, but with a zeal ap«t 
portioned to the melancholy, and exerte4 
according to the contingent, neceflities of 
(he occafion« 

The tradefmen vrett profeffionally eoK 
ployed in the reparation and conftruftion of 
(he buildings; and the number of negroes 
that was neceflarily drawn off to atten4 
them, occafioned a very great, and fome-* 
times a very ferious, delay in the opera-t 
tions of the field : and after a pubh'q mis-v 
fortune^ I do not fee how it could hav(^ 
been in any degree obviated, as the job^ 
hing-gangs were engaged with avidityi^ 
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and were not fufficiently numerous^ or in<« 
dependently fupplied with provifions, to 
undertake that work which^ in feafons of 
plenty, they could have executed without 
inconvenience and danger. 

The field negro-men were firft fet in 
to reftore the fences $ the women, to plant 
provifions upon the eftates (their grounds 
in the mountains having been previoufly 
attended to), and to put in order the 
newly-planted canes (the old ones having 
received too much damage to require any 
further attention) ; or employed with the 
children in chopping paftures, attending 
the tradefmen, and in doing neceflary jobs 
about the overfeer^s houfe; fuch as in re-» 
pairing his (lock«*houre| and fencing-in his 
poultry-yard { or carrying materials for the 
hands employed in the reftoration of the 
tra(h-houfes; and which, after the hot* 
houfe, (hould, in my poor opinion, be the 
6rft objedt of a manager's attention, but 
which material objects are too often, from 
g fcarcity of tradefmen upon a plantation, 
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or from the inability of the planter to hire 
workmen^ too fre<|uently^ and too long 
|iegled:ed. 

A fugar plantation is like a little town : 
It requires the produce, as well as the in- 
duilry of every climate $ and I have often 
been furprifed, in revolving in my mind 
the necefTary articles that the cane re- 
quires and confumes, how intimately con- 
nected is every thing that grows, and every 
thing that labours, with this very iingular, 
and at one time luxurious, but now very 
necefTary, as it is deemed to be a highly 
ufeful and wholefome, plants 

s 

Having already defcribed the procefs of 
the cane before crop, I fhall only here 
fuppofe, after the hurricane above recitec)^ 
that part of the land upon an eftate is 
already planted ; that the young canes 
require a cleaning ; that fome pieces are 
already holed ; that fome are ploughed ; 
that fome are ploughing ; and that others 
^e manured, and are awaiting the com- 
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Hicttcement t>f this neceiTary operatioQ^ 
Having already enumerated tbefe particti-* 
larsy I (hall proceed to the operations fiic« 
cccding this ftage of a planter's bufinefs, 
and iball dvrell upon thofe that are imme- 
diately prior to the commencement of the 
liarveft 

A planter is very feldom moderate in the 
calculation of his crop; and is confequently 
too often^ at the latter period of it» un* 
expededly deceived : nor will he gtre him« 
ielf time to confider to what the failure 
of his hopes is to be attributed^ or bow 
his difappointments are to be in a future 
year avoided. 

The cane in itfelf is To treacherous ^ 
plant» fo liable to accidents^ and attended 
with injury^ that very little dependence 
can be placed upon its returns.. It will 
fometimes put on a moil flattering ,ap- 
pearance in the fields will promife much 
at the mill, and yet in the coppers will 
unprofitably deceive j and at other timesj 

when 
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when little is expefted, its produce will be 
great ; and it will fometimes yield beft in 
dry, and fometirnes in rainy weather. 

In fome years it will thrive beft whea 
late, in others, when early, planted ; will 
turn out better at one cutting with, and at 
another without, manure. 

If fome particular parts of a piece (hall 
have been too negligently manured, and 
others too much invigorated, the difappoint- 
ment in both cafes will be felt. 

If too much tra(h be fuffered to lie upon 
it, it will be apt to fall ; and if too little^ 
]t will foon become dry ; the confequence 
of which will be feen in the manufacture : 
for although the quality of the fugar ma/ 
be good, the quantity will be but trifling* 

I have feldom known a field of canes 
that has been highly traflied, and entirely 
Handing, that has yielded in any propor- 
tion to thofe upon which fome ftraw has 
been left at the top of the plants i and thofe 
not lodged, but inclining to the ground. 
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When they are in this iituation> it is a 
warrantable proof tbs)t they are long and 
facculent^ and that the land about the roots 
is not fo ftifF as to prevent the roots from 
ibooting forth in qtieil of iurther vegeta- 
tton : whereas, the more the fun and air 
are fuflfcred to enter into^ and to fpread 
over, the fields the fooner will the ground 
become dry and hafd ; and as the canes 
cannot confequently bend, they will be 
apt to break, and in a little time be fcarccly 
better than dabble. 

Where a piece of fugar- canes is only 
meant to Aand a iirfl: ratoon, or two cut- 
tings, I would Arongly recommend it to 
be rather highly worked than richly ma^ 
nured, and to be planted as thick as poT* 
iible; and I have always found chofe 
turn out the bed:, that have been depo^ 
iited acrofs, and not longitudinally^ in, 
the holes. When thi$ method is pra^ifed, 
the land muil receive more labour: a bed 
mufl be opened at the bottont of the cane-^ 
hole, to receive the plant : and the ground 
that is excavated to cover it, of coarie 
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Selves fufficient room for the depofit of 
another; and fo on^until the whole piece 
ihall be accomplished. By this praftice 
the qanes are planted deeper, and more are 
put into the ground 3 and if it be properly 
invigorated*^ I do not fee why more fpace 
than is abfolutely ncceflary for. the induc- 
tion of thb fun and air, fhbuld be left un« 
occupied; for a crop of fugar will gene- 
rally depend more upon the multiplicity of 
canes in a given portion of land, than upon 
their length and thicknefs: and the greater 
the quantity of fugar in proportion to aa 
acre, the greater of courfe will be the 
quantity of rum; and that ftill-houfe 
muft be ill attended^ and badly con-^ 
du&ed> that does not (hip. at lead fixty 
large puncheons of what is good frool 
every hundred hogfheads of fugan 

Thojte are ihany pebpk who piqii* 
themfelves upon making large proportions 
offpirit; but I greatly fear that the crop 
of fugar is very much injurfed by this prac- 
tice; for I muft again repeat, and I will 
refer my afTertion to any planter of expe^ 
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rlence in the Ifland^ that the greater the 
produce of an acre of land turns out to 
be in fugar^ the more rich will the ikim* 
mings and the molaffes he, and the more 
con0derable of courfe the quantity of 
rum. 

About the time I went to Jamaica^ it 
was the fadiion (and it is aftoni(hing to 
me that the mania^ for I cannot call it by 
any other name^ continued to prevail fo 
long) to plant the land but thinly over, 
and to trafli the canes extremely higb„ 
The confcqucnce was, they looked well to 
the eye; but as they were not fufficiently 
numerous, and were foon apt to become 
dry, they yielded in crop but little pro- 
duce. Few men have fuffered more by 
this miftaken management, and by adopt* 
iDg plans that were not matured by expe-^ 
rience, than myfelf; and I was too late 
convinced, that the old method of plant* 
ing two or three canes in a three*foot„ or 
ft three-foot and a half, was attended with 
more certain produce than one plant in t 
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thrcc-footi or two in a four-foot^ bed: fciii 
t am riot decided whether it be bed to lay 
them under the banks» or in the middlo 
of the hole; for this^ as well as the thin-^ 
nefs or thicknefs of plantings will^ and 
inufty in fome meafure deperld upon thd 
nature of the land; of the different qUali* 
ties of which I mean to treat at fome lefngth^ 
in the courfe of thefe remarks. 

It has often ftruck me, tliat fufficient 
Care is not taken in the feledion of thofe 
canes which are intended for a partial, o^ 
for the expedation of a fucceflion of crops# 
In fowing land, it is furdy of confequencd 
to change the feed^ and to have the befit 
that can poflibly be procured i and I do 
not fee why this caution fhould not bo 
ufed in regard to the fugaricaiie. To re-< 
move a plant, in a flourifhing flate, froni 
Hch to pooir land^ may certainly caufe it 
to degenerate t&er^; but it will naturally 
be better than that which has been con-< 
tinually cultivated in the fame hungry foil: 
and I cannot help reprobating that inva-^ 
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liable pradice of cultivation that reignS 
throughout every part of the Ifland^ of 
adopting the fame manure^ and almofl the 
fame cultivation, for every fpeciesofearth^ 
and which pradice folely confifls in moving 
folds^ or dropping dung; whereas^ if rich 
mould from the fide of rivers were carried 
to, and depofited upon, the barren hills, or 
if a compoH; were made and carted to the 
different pieces, the land would be kept in 
better heaft, and might be made, by ju- 
dicious management^ and proportionable 
perfeverance, to yield (the accidents of the 
climate excepted) as certain returns as any 
of that defcription in England. 

The cane-holes in Jamaica are left^ in 
general, too long open; as by this delay 
the falts, fo neceflary to vegetation, are 
exhaled by the conftant ardours of the fun; 
whereas, if they were planted as foon as 
holed, thpfe falts would be retained, and 
the young canes would have all the fre£h- 
nefs and moiAure of the foil. It is very 
difficult, nay it would oftentimes be im-^ 
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prudent^ to make an overfeer forego en- 
tirely that fyftem of cultivation to which 
he has been ufed, as fteady management 
and ibber indullry may ultimately give 
more certain profit than change and expe- 
riment ; as innovations are attended vtrith 
certain expence, if not often followed with 
certain lofs. 

Some alterations however in the general 
and particular fyflem of cultivation may 
certainly be attended with better effect. 
There appears to be too much buftle in 
the planting feafon : the land is too often^ 
under the idea of puChing in a large plant, 
but too (lightly manured, and too carelefsly 
ploughed: it is afterwards not properly 
holed; and at the lad, is either too thinly, 
or, in other refpedls, too injudicioufly 
planted. I would recommend it as a cuf« 
tom that ought not, at anytime of the 
year, or in any foil, to be omitted, to have 
the bottoms of the bed which is to receive 
the cane, very deeply and carefully hoe« 
ploughed; and the fewer the joints of 
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canes (and here a feleflion (hould be made) 
that are depofited in the holes, the lefs 
rifque will there be of their not taking 
root, and of thereby rendering needlefs any 
future fupply. 

It is better for the planter, the negroes^ 
^nd the flock, that a fmall portion of lan4 
be well manured, well cultivated, and early 
accompliihed, than that any part (hould be 
]eft unfiniihed until the time that the fea* 
fons decline: and it is better to lofe fome^? 
jhing at the beginning qf the crop, thai^ 
to trail on thie operations of fugar-making 
until the rains fet in; for at that period, 
whatever is made, is not only bad, but 
(Bxpenfiye, and is extremely prejudicial 
to the health of the negroes, dei^rudtive 
to the flrength and durability at lead, if 
not to the lives of the cattle ; and hurt- 
ful to the produce that is to be parriec} 
down, at that feafon of the year, with de-r 
lay and trouble, and over roads that have 
been rendered almofl impalTable by the 
frequency pf heayy and foaking. fhower^^ 

to 
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to the diftant wharfs, or barguadiers. Upon 
hilly eftatesy in particubr, I would there* 
fore urge the neceffity of beginning crop, 
at the very fartheft, on fome one day in 
the iirft week of January; as the canes 
upon elevated fituations will be fooner 
ripe than they are ever found to be upon 
the plains; and as, if this rule be invariably 
purfued, they will be cut before they be- 
come too dry; may be taken off before the 
waterfalls the mills (acircumftance which 
too often happens upon fome eftates, to-* 
wards the end of the crop), and the beft part 
of the produce may be carried down and 
/hipped before the feafons (hall fet in; and 
laftly, which in my opinion is an objed: of 
the utmoft confequence, the youngcanes and 
the ratoons may have a thorough cleaning 
before the defcent of the rains (hall caufe 
the weeds to grow, and interrupt the la-^ 
hour which, at that tiiije of the year, may 
be fo eafily and fo profitably giveq. 

Of the cane, it is very difficult to judge 

# 

froqi its fize apd appearance : it is^ through- 
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aut its various ftag/es, a very uncertaiB and 
a very treacherous plant: and there arQ 
fome Angularities attending it, which % 
ihall beg le^ve^ in this place^ to men-* 
tion, 

Almoft every produdion of the earth 
has a ftated period of perfection, which 
having attained, if not then reaped, it will 
gradually decay; nor will moiftu^-e revivej^ 
por funs ipyigoratc, its drooping leaves; 
and faplefs flepi; but with the fugar-cauQ 
this is by no means the pafe. Wp will fup- 
pofe it to be ripe ; that the leaves begin, 
in confeqnenpe, tp change their colour, 
. that the rind begins to dry, that the pith 
retains but little juice, and that it affords 
but little produce; that it has, in Ihort, 
the appearance of flubble, and that it 
would burn almoft like tinder. From fuch 
^n appearance of vegetative decay I hardly 
know a plant in Europe that would re-^ 
cover, and yield perhaps as much or more 
produce after its refufcitation, than it would 
})^Ye done if taken in its prime, Shoul4 
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a field of canes be in the lituation above 
defcribed, and there fhould happen to fall 
^ fucceffion of fliowers, they will begin 
almoft immediately to aflume a frefher 
hue, and by degrees appear to have re- 
covered their former verdure; and (hould 
the weather beconie afterwards dry and 
favourable, they will be again replenifhed 
with juice; that juice will daily become 
more rich, and it will be a fecond tinie ia 
^ ftate of perfedlion. 

It often happens, on the contrary, that 
}£ a piece (hall be yielding well, and 
pnexpeded rains (hall fall, the juice will 
become fo thin and watery, and that in the 
courfe of a very few days, that the canes 
which before, wp will fuppofe, in the firft 
ratoon, were making nearly an hogOiead an 
^cre of good fugar, will not then give one 
fourth part of that produce, and even that 
fhall be exceedingly bad; but if they be 
fufFered to (land lome little time longer, 
find the dry weather fliall again let in, they 
will return tOj> if not exceed, their former 
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yieldings: and this iiDguIarity is notch- 
fervable in one foil and feafon alone, hut in 
every part of the Ifland, and, I believe^ in 
cvcfy iiland of the Weft-Indies, 

The cane bloffoms more upon hilly, 
than it does upon flat land : indeed ypu 
may obferve a feniible alteration as you 
defcehd from lofty iituations until you 
come gradually down into the plains. 
Whether or no thofc canes that arrow 
yield beft, or thofe that fcarcely arrow at 
all, is a point, among planters, that I be- 
lieve remains, and ever will remain, un- 
decided. Since the introduction of the 
plough^ and its general ufe, I think they 
bloflbm more upon the low lands than 

• 

they ufed to do; and yet from (his bloilbm 
I never knew a plaqt arife, for the land in 
Jamaica is univerfally cultivated by tranf^^ 
plantation. 

The juice of the cane is certainly more 
rich upon the mountains, than it is upon 
flat eftates j but th<:n it is pot fo long re<p 
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rtiined,, nor can the land be fo thickly 
planted; the confequence of which rs, 
that a given proportion of land of the laft 
defcription will yield a more certain weight 
pf fugar, and a more confiderable quantity 
pf gallons of mm. 

In heavy feafons, the hilly lands are gene*^ 
rally found to have the advantage; in mode** 
fate feafons, the plains do heft: fome people 
therefore prefer thofe properties upon 
which there may be annually feledled an 
adequate proportion of both. I am a de- 
cided advocate for flat land, and all flat, in 
preference to the fmalleft elevation; an4 
for the fpllowing reafons^ 

As the magnitude of a crop mufl ab- 
folutely depend upon the quantity of caneSj^ 
and as that quantity of planted land muft 
depend upon the numbers of ftock — upon 
that land rnore can be raifed and kept, than 
can be ever done upon the hills. The 
pane-pieces upon mountain cflates are ge- 
nerally a^ a confiderable diflance from the 
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paftures upon which the cattle are fedi 
they muft confequently be driven a long 
way, which is very prejudicial, particularly 
in the rainy feafons, to the breeding cowSj, 
and deftrudtive to the calves. 

The iituation of the pens upon the hills 
is bleak and flippery ; and the negroes who 
watch them, and in the rainy feafons the 
cattle that are folded in them, are much to 
be pitied. In thefe pens, there is not, in 
general, a fufficient quantity of trafh de- 
poiited for either the purpofes of warmth 
and cleanlinefs for the flock, or for the 
advantages of manure: and another incon- 
venience attending them is, that the fpots 
upon which they are placed are fo highly 
enriched, that they cannot be planted with 
the reft of the piece; and let them be put 
in ever fo late, the canes that grow upon 
them will be apt to lodge, and will con-p 
fequently yield but little fugar, although 
they will require much time, on this ac- 
count, to be cut down. If thefe pens were 
placed upon fome parts of the intervals 
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t)f the difFerent pieces, and their contents 
were to be tranfported from thence, it 
would, in my opinion, have a better ef« 
ft&i the piece that 16 meant to be invigo* 
rated, wpuld have a more equal manure j 
the canes all over the field would be ripe 
at the fame time, would be cut together^ 
and the land would have a more regular 
and hufbandmanlike appearance. 

i am not an advocate for moving pens 
upon the hilly land : I think manure drop- 
ped into the holes at the time of planting 
will produce a more certain crop : but in 
manure, as in every thing elfe, there is 
good, as there is likewife bad. I do not 
think that th6 foil in Jamaica is, in gene- 
ral, fufficiently fermented : it is generally 
depofited (if I may venture to ufe the ex-^ 
preilion) in the holes before it is fufficiently 
ripe; and as it is the author of, why may 
it not have the fame properties (relatively 
ipeaking) that feed has, and from which a 
crop cannot poflibly arife unlefs it ihall 
have attained its utmoil perfe^ion« 
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I would recommend compofis in pit!-* 
ference to dung; but then the labour and 
expence^ it may be urged^ and with great 
reafbn, will ilrongly militate againft this 
fpeculative reformation; but to which I 
fhall anfwer, that the land once put in 
heart by a foreign (Iratum^ will continue 
for years without the farther auxiliaries of 
fecundation; for the morb the land is ent 
riched for a number of years, the more 
will it wear away in ftrength and ftaple^ 
and muft, and will be, with certainty im« 
poverifhed at lafl; and this fa<5t there are 
but few landholders in Jamaica who catl'* 
not witnefs. 

Some overfeers have a trick of furbifh^ 
ing the outer rows of a piece, and of ftrew-«> 
ing ftoke*-hole a{hes around the roots of the 
canes. In a hot climate, it is natural to 
fuppofe that hot manure, if it deferve thd 
name, will be prejudicial. I have always 
obferved, that the canes that have been 
disfigured with their own aihes, have had 
a dry and a dwarfiffa appearance; and that 
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tfaofe which have been the moft removed 
from heat, have been in general the moft* 
tall and heal thy, and have eventually given 
the largeft proportion of juice: for it is the 
quantity, and not the quality, as I before 
obferved, that fills a hogshead. 

In going through a field of canes there 
are many parts that are carelefsly cleaned, 
and negligently tra{hed; and as the drivers 
cannot exactly watch the operations of tha 
negroes, nor the white men in fuch fitua- 
tions attend the drivers; and as the work 
is, in general, too much pu(hed; it cannot 
be wondered at, if fufficient judice be not 
done in this particular ilage of the plant* 
ing biifinefs. 

It is necefiary that the trenches be kept 
clean^ and open, where the land is low, and 
requires a drain; but then it is a general 
obfervatipn, that thofe rows of canes which 
are adjoining the trenches, have not the 
promifing appearance which thofe have that 
are not fo near ; and for this reafon, I 
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think, the fewer there arc upon a pieces 
the better, for every one is a diminution 
of foil; and fome fields are fo much cut 
up by thefe unneceflary drains, that a great 
proportion of the land is entirely loft^ 
Upon the hills very few arc required, and 
upon the plains a great number might be 

di(penfed with« 
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I would rather have my land well 
wrought, and planted early, than havo 
it well manured, if I were only to adopt 
one mode of cultivation ; and to adopt 
both> with profit, I conceive to be al-J 
moft iinpoffible. That land which does 
not (land in need of invigoration, is in gc-i 
neral fuppofed to be the mofi invaluable j 
I am fure that it is not, by any means, 
the moft profitable; for almoft all land 
rouft be impoverifhcd to be made produc-* 
tive : and however proud thofe plantcrsf 
may be of their canes which ftand foi* 
years without a replantation, yet I cannot 
help concluding, that Nature is impartial 
in her gifts, and that where ihe gives tbd 
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tlioft luxuHant lartd, (lie affords the moft 
fcanty feafdtis; and where the moft barren 
foil, the more conftant refrefhment of 
moifturc: nor am 1 fare but what the bo* 
foiti m^ay be rich, although the ftratum be 
poof J and that where the furface is rich^ 
the bottom may be little better than a 
taput mortuum\ and for this reafon, I think, 
and I again repeat^ that the cane-hole 
fliould not be long cxpofcd> but fhould be 
planted as foon as made» 

It IS a common ptadice, where corn 
livill grow, to plant it with the canes j and 
there are various Opinions upon this fub- 
jeft* The overfeer, who is to reap the 
benefit of this produftion, will fay that it 
does riot do any injury to the canes: the 
planter, perhaps, whofe horfcs, hogs, and 
poultry, are not to receive any benefit from 
this plantation, may infift that it cannot 
poflibly dp therii any good. Among plant- 
canes, r do not conceive it of confcquence, 
if the cleaning of them be not poftponcd 
in compliment to the corn: and if they 
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have every juftice done them, indeed I do 
not know but the canes have fometimes an 
extraordinary cleaning upon this account a 
but when it is planted among Tatoons, I 
conceive it to be univerfally prejudicial^ 
and therefore I would not advife it to be 
ever adopted* 

The moft confiderable objedlion to the 
planting of corn among the canes, I con- 
ceive to be the cxtradtion of that moifture 
and manure from the banks in which the 
grains are fet, and which, in one of their 
different cleanings, would have been 
brought down for their future fupport and 
vegetation: and if the flicks or ftubble bci 
fufFered to remain any length of time upon 
the land, which is too often the cafe, they 
will, in fome meafure, prejudice the grow- 
ing canes, will interrupt the verdure of thei 
piece, and have the appearance of inadli-^ 
vity, if not neglefl:; a reproach which few 
overfeers, I fhould hope^ would wiih to 
merit, 
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t think it would be better, on many ac-* 
counts, to have a portion of land of a qua- 
lity particularly favourable for the pro- 
du(Stion of corn, entirely fet afide and well 
manured, well ploughed, and well attended, 
for this particular purpofe; as a want of 
grain is, to the overfeer, and to his attend- 
ants, the want of fome of thofe domeftic 
comforts of which no man but a churl 
would wi(h^ to fee him deprived. Where 
a perfon of this defcription is found good, 
it is my opinion, that he oi;ight to expe- 
rience every indulgence; for liberality, 
when extended to the induflrious and to the 
honeft, will meet with profit; arjd in the 
cbnduft of a Weft-Indian eftate, where the 
manager has the care of the lives of hun- 
dreds of his fellow-creatures, and of a ca- 
pital to a confiderable amount, I do not 
think a few extraordinary comforts in one 
inftance, and a few pounds to purchafe 
them in others, can ever be attended with 
much lofs to even a mifer's affairs; for ge-^ 
ncrofity will often excite ipduftry, and efta- 
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blifh'fervic?; but pr'oftjfiop jjjuft gMQairy 
bring on diftrefs, and end in ruin. 

As the overfeers will be obliged, by a 
new law, to put in every year fo many 
acres of provifions for the ufe of the ne- 
groes, and will likewife generally cultivate 
fome new land in the mountains for them- 
felves, and in which corn, as is always the 
cafe, will be regularly planted,-^! (hould 
conceive, that a piece of land of twenty 
acres, as an additional refource, and fet 
afide for the produftion of grain, would 
be fully fufficient to anfwer all the diffe- 
rent purpofes of a plantation. Wh^re the 
white people have not corn, they cannot 
have either hogs or poultry ; and upoo: 
flieep and goats alone, I think that they 
cannot place a total dependence; nor do I 
think it policy to encourage, in any de- 
gree, their encrcafe. 

There are many eftates in Jamaica thai 
cannot do with.oi^t fait provifions; and 
there are many upon which, without this 
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importation, the ^yhlte people can very 
comfortably fubfift. But as feafons are 
precarious, and of courfe whatever the 
land produces is uncertain, if the crops of 
corn (hould entirely fail, and there be upon 
the plantation no fubftitutc for fuch a lofs, 
a provifibn, as it will be neceflary, muft 
be made in the country; and as this fup- 
ply will be accidental, it muft be dear; 
.which remark now confequently brings 
mc to the following queftion : — If aa 
cftate cannot at all times depend upon 
itfclf, nor be always fupplied from the 
markets of the Ifland, where muft they 
look for a redrefs of thofe evils, which can 
neither brook delay, nor be relieved by ex- ' 
pence? The anfwer plainly follows,— 
Let a reafonable fupply be annually ex- 
ported good from Europe, But fuppofe 
it fliould be found to be, as is too fre-' 
quently the cafe, not only bad, but unfit 
for ufe, what remedy has the planter 
under fuch deception, or to ufe a milder 
word, under fuch apparent negle<3;? A 
furvey fliould be made, and the accidents 
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of the voyage allowed; but a good price 
fliould not be allowed for ^^^provifions: 
and in the war, it is aftonifliing what a 
quantity was imported of this defcription. 

If flat eftates have an advantage in the 
eafe and celerity of cultivation, in the 
numbers and increafe of their cattle, in the 
quantity of land that is devoted to paftu- 
rage, in the more confiderable proportion of 
produce, in the facility with which the 
canes are carried to the mill and the fugar 
and rum are carted from the curing-houfe 
and the ftill-houfe to the barguadier, and in 
the little neceflity they have for the labour 
of the mules; of which, upon fome eftates 
of this defcription, there are not any at 
all; if .flat eftates are pofl!efled of thefe 
fdvantages, the mountain-properties may 
claim others that will ferve with many 
as a counterpoife to thofe benefits, and 
which I fliall in this place beg leave to 
enumerate. 
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If the canes upon low-land fituations 
make moft fugar, (which if they do not 
in plants, they generally will in ratoons) 
upon hills jthey will certainly make better 
produce, and froin a fmaller proportion 
of materials: it will be fooner di'y and fit 
for market, will ftand better in the cafk, 
and turn out better weight upon its arrival 
in England. 

Upon hilly eftates there are in general, 
I think, more water-mills than there are 
upon^ the plains ; but then they likewife 
require a more confiderable proportion of 
mules, than which xlo ftock in Jamaica is 
more expenfive and unprofitable; and it is 
on this account that there are not fufficient 
numbers kept to make their labour eafy, 
or to give them time to recover from thofe 
hurts and bruifes which muft be the con- 
fequence of daily exertions, of cruel treat-* 
ment, and fevere fatigue. They are not in 
general fufficiently foddered at ,noon or 
night, nor are they (heltered (as they ought 
to be when relieved from toil) from the 
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heats of noon, the rains tfeat dcfccnil in |ha 
evening, or the dews that fall at night. The 
rp^ule is tuppofed to bc^, as it really ia^ a very 
hardy and a patient animal i; and its labauf 
is commonly proportioned to its endaraacc; 
whereas (it being a valuable part of a plant-* 
er*s poffeffion) it (bould be treated with 
juftice at leaft, if not v^ith tendernefs; and 
its work (hould be not only apportioned to 
its ftrength, but to its age, its fituation, and 
appearance. When the negroes ihall have 
felt the falutary efFeds of the com^Bifera-^ 
tion and indulgence of the people of Ja* 
maica, I Ihould hope that their humanity 
would not be infulted by extending their 
protection to thofe patient hiH taeit fufi- 
ferers, who feel much, but without the de-r 
fcrlptive language of complaint: and of all 
dumb creatures, or rather of all thofe crea- 
tures that are not ppffefled of the organs 
of fpeech, I cannot help infiiling that the 
mules in the Weft-Indies are the moft en-^ 
titled to compaflion and relief, 
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The moufitaifl^eftatto have better pro« 
v>(iofi*grQi|ind9« as they have better ieafaas^ 
than th& Idw-hnd plaotatjki^s i they have 
more timber^ and near at haad^ for the piir-» 
pofes of building; and have, in general, an 
inexhaaftible refoufee of copper^ wood 9nd 
bfuil^; and have of confequence uoore coo:-'' 
venience for the makin-g and burning, of 
linie» which is often an expeniive, as it is 
an almofl: annual, job; not only upon the 
up-land properties, but upon thofe whofe 
ii£aatio()s are in the plains. 

They do not make in general fo much 
ruift as the latter, nor do they grow any , 
conildcrable quantity of corn; but then 
they will make better fpirir, will produce 
more and better plantains, cocos^ and 
yams, and, in (hort, every fpecies of 
provifions : and thefe laft pro'du^ons I 
ihould infinitely prefer to the fometimes 
profitable, but oftentimes uncertain, cul- 
tivation of canes* The laft cannot fupport 
the negro's life, nor will its barter always 
procure them food^ whereas the former* 
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will make them independent, and recon-* 
cile the'm at all times, and under all emer« 
gencies, to their fituations, their labour^ 
and their homes. 

It has been often obferved, that hilly 
eftates are more laborious and difficult to 
work than thofc that are flat. To manure, 
they certainly are; and are more diftrefling 
on account of carriage; but I do not think 
that their manual cultivation is fo fatiguing 
to the negroes : the land, in general, is not 
fo ftiflf, nor does the foil attach itfelf with 
fuch conftant adhefion to the hoes; nor do 
negroes floop by any means fo low, in either 
digging or cutting canes. The land is not 
,fo much choaked with weeds: the rain 
running off (inftead of fettling as it does in 
the plains), reftrains, in a great meafure, 
their fpontaneous and rapid vegetation. 

I think it of great confequence in Ja-? 

maica, to have dry and ample intervals; 

and I am fure that it would be ultimately 

* a faying of labour and expence, and bq 
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attended with fignal fuccefs in the future 
prefervation of the ftock. ^Thofe roads, in 
particular, that lead to the greateft number 
of pieces, and that ferve as a general com- 
munication to the foot of the mountains, to 
the paflures, to the works, and market, 
ihould, in my opinion, be carefully and 
fubftantially paved ; the trenches on each 
fide be made of clinkers; and ftone or brick 
bridges (hould be thrown over the hollows, 
and all thofe parts that are liable to be«* 
come fwamps. 

It is > fcandalous to think how much in 
general thefe intervals are neglefted, and 
how much they are cut up in the time of 
planting by the wains that conftantly tra- 
verfe them, and in every poflible diredlion, 
to the delay of the carriage, and the di- 
ftrefs and injury of the cattle; whereas, if 
they were paved, there would be only one 
road upon which they would be allowed 
to pafs; that road would be always firm, 
and the fleers would work upon it without 
injury and without fatigue. The leading 
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intervals fliould be made wide; atid;^ were 
it not for the cxpeiKe of what is called a 
dead, and hence an unprofitable flock, I 
would fay that no carts whatever fliould be 
fufFered to work upoa the fields, but that 
they fhould depofit their burdens in the 
neareft intervals; and the weakly negroes 
or the mules (of which of courfe there 
mufl: be an additional BumlDer, and of 
confequence an additional expence) {hould 
carry the canes to the different fpots- upon 
which they might be wanted^ for the 
ftoles of the canes that are to contribute to 
the produce of the plantation, in the-firft, 
or in the other ratoons, will fuffer very 
confiderably from the track of the wheels; 
and if they traverfe in one conftant direo^ 
tion, as is, I thinkt too of^en and injudi- 
cioufly fufFered to be done, they will make 
»road acrofs the centre of the piece, which 
will become fo much wora as to injurcj, 
if not entirely deftroy,. the roots of the^ 
canes that remain upon them. 
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Some planters^ I know> particularly thofe 
who have not tradefmen of their own, will 
(hudder at the bare anticipation of fuch a 
plan : but I muft beg leave to remind them^ 
that, the jfirft cxpence will be, in fome mea- 
furc, the laft^ for if the work be well 
done at the commencement^ the repairs 
that it will eventually require will be but 
trifling) and the falvation of ftock in a fe«r, 
perhaps in one or two, rainy crops, may be 
confidcrably more than an indemnification 
for the expenditure, as it muft be attended 
with confequences of fuch magnitude to the 
future intereft of a plantation. As negroes 
are the pHncipah ^^nd the principle y of a 
planter's wealth ^ his cattle, being a fubor- 
dinate capital, are likewife inftrnments of 
riches I and without which, the fkill and. 
labour of the former will be found to be 
of no avail. 

In delivering my opinion upon the dif- 
ferent kinds of management of a fugar 
plantation, I wiih to be underftooA a^ 
Ipeakiog fcQm^ my own^ perfonal. expq- 
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rience, without either adopting or fe* 
jeifting that of others: I wi(h likewife to 
be underftood as fpeaking from my errors^ 
and not fucxefs; for were I again to have 
the local diredion of a Jamaica property, 
I fliould certainly, in many inftances, run 
counter to my former prailice; but fliould, 
I believe, (could I boaft of firmnefs and 
perfeverance) unremittingly follow that 
condufl: which, with too much prefump- 
tion perhaps, I have ventured to prefcribe* 
I am convinced that more good example 
may be obtained from errors acknowledged 
than from an obftinate profecution of a fa- 
vourite plan, and only a favourite perhaps as 
it is our own. . I flatter myfelf that 1 have 
given an impartial, and, I truft, as far as 
my experience reaches, a juft account of 
the progrefs and appearance of the fugar- 
cane throughout the year : but it will ftill 
be neceffary to obferve that the canes that 
have been planted in the fall, will not be 
£t to cut in lefs than iixteea or feventeen 
months after their plantation; but the 
fpring plants and the ratoons may be taken 
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toff in twelve: but as very little ot no la- 
bour is employed about them between 
Odober and the time of crop, I fliall leave 
them at this period, and take notice of 
fuch particulars as neceflarily precede the 
cxpefted harveft* 


1 fuppofe the planter to be fettinjg out 
to take a view of his eftate in the month 
of November; and fliall accompany him 
through the various occupations of the ne^- 
groes from that time^ until the commence- 
ment of the crop; and fliall fuppofe that 
he looks with a painter's eye at the flcy 
above, the plains below, and upon the va- 
rious fcenes that fliall at different times, 
and in different fituations, furround him. 

As the north winds fet in about this. 
ieafon of the year, and as the climate, par-- 
ticularly in the morning, is cool and plea- 
fant, the different fituatiofts of the country 
may be then obferved with pleafure and 
Convenience 3 and as nature puts on an 
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dfpeft vei-y diffimilar from that flie woffi 
in the time of the fainy feafons, the various 
Images that prefent themfclvcs at every 
turn, afford delight from novelty; and 
the planter looks forward with a pleafing 
impatience to that period in which his 
anxiety and fufpence are to be rewarded by 
that golden harvefl^ which many are apt 
to anticipate with an elation too fanguine^ 
and which generally ends in difappoint* 
ment, if not in vexation, trouble, and di* 
ftrefs* 

There is a fomething extremely pleafing 
and reviving to the feelings at the com-* 
meijcement of the Norths, when the ar- 
dours of the fun are exchanged for the 
ventilations of the breeze; and when the 
oppreffive glow of the heat is allayed by 
flitting clouds and pafling (bowers, which 
arife with the dawn, accompany the day^ 
and which are not difperfed by the fhadows 
of night. The chilly feel of the matin 
air, when the fun-beams labour to over* 
come the mift, when its fervours dart into 
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the fliowers, and illuminate the drops 
that fall, overcome^ by an almoft im- 
mediate perception^ the languor of the 
complaining body, and give an elafticity 
to the dejedted raind. It feems to reno- 
vate the exhaufted fpirits^ to animate the 
circulation, and to brace up the fyftem 
that had been too lately lax from the op- 
preflion and continued heat of the cli- 
mate. 

When the rays of the morning feem to 
break upon the mountains, and to ftruggle 
with the fhowers that ^hang [their vapours 
around, the eye is prefented with an en- 
chanting variety of new and brilliant 
images, which vary as the light expands ; 
while fucceilive rainbows melt, or form, 
as the prifmatic (howers difperfc or rife. 
The circumjacent hills are fometimes bu- 
ried in the pearly mift; at others they ob- 
trude their leafy fhadows; are fometimes 
covered with a faffron haze, and at others 
protrude their majeftic forms, and are fuf- 
fufcd with one univerfal glow of light. 
The rolling clouds at one time throw a 
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tcil of fliadow upon the fcenes 'bdow i ate 
feen at another to break before the fun, to 
trail upon the fummits of the hills, or to 
flit before the wind, and in momeirtary 
feuds to wander over^ and depofit thefir 
tijoifture on, the plains.- The tight aher- 
natcly gilds, and the gloom enffiiTouds, the 
views around; and the perfumes that tra- 
vel with the breeze convey the fragrance 
of the foreft to the fterility of the (hore^ 

The variety of refledXion that is obferved 
at this feafon of the year among themoon-^ 
fains, the alternations of ftiiling heat and 
trembling cold, of beaming fkies and 
hanging clouds, of glowing haze and 
flitting {howers, — and thefe, perhaps, in 
conftant fucceffion from morning to night, 
are particularities of that climate^ and are 
images of nature, which I have not ever 
feen reprefented in other countries: and 
it is certainly to be lamented, that a feafon 
fo agreeable to the feelings, fo refreihing 
to the traveller, and in which fb much 
cxercifc may be taken without heait or 
ineonveniencej £bould be prej udicial to the 
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health of the white people^ and inimical. 
to the conAitutions of the negroes^ who 
are affeSed by the flighted cold, who 
fhiver at every breeze, and who, in the 
moft fervid day and in the hotteft night, 
cannot only bear a fire, but feem to be un- 
comfortable in their houfes without it. 

The north wind has many flngular and 
plealQng effeds upon fields of canes, parti-* 
cularly when they are in bloiTom : the frying 
fhowers now feud over their bending fur- 
f?ces, and make them figh to every afpira- 
tion of the breeze: they now bend on one 
fide with all their weight of filver plumes, 
and now, as they return to their flations, 
exhibit a lilac dye: and if this beautiful 
production fball be obferved on the fide of 
. a pendant hill, a large mafs of verdure will 
feem to overfhadow you as you ride along, 
and which, when the wind returns, will 
exchange its depth of green for a bright 
and golden yellow; and thefe alterations 
of colour, or brightened by the fun, 
or foftcncd by the (hower, have effecis 
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which the produce above defcribed cart 
alone experience ; and coilipared to whicb^ 
a field of waving corn in England, al- 
though a pleafing, is by no means fo ro- 
mantic or fo interefting an objefV^ 

On the fide of the lofty mountains, on 
diflant declivities, on gloomy vallies, and 
fequeflered dells, the efforts of this wind 
have their different varieties; and their 
light and fhadow muft depend upon the 
different produdtions that grow around. 

Upon the mountains the reflections are 
more flrong, as they are likewife more 
tranfitory, than they are upon the plains: 
the fuecefiive rays that gild the (howcrs, 
and dart acrofs the foliage of the trees^ 
are feen with delight upon the hills; but 
gently fade away in the vallies, and are 
hardly noticed in the glades : but then 
they feem to acquire frefh vigour^ and to 
fpread with renovated charms^ and to tinge 
with a diverfity of hues the boibm of the 

ocean « 
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As I have before noticed the tinted 
beauties of the rocks of Bluefield, I (hall 
now fuppofe myfelf to be feated upon the 
moft elevated part of this romantic hilU 
and looking down upoQ all the beauties of 
the fcene below. 

The bill upon this road, a little beyond 
|he watering-place (which is fupplied with 
one of the moft brilliant and limpid 
^Ireams of which imagination can poflibly 
form a juft idea, and which in point of 
keeping is hardly inferior to the boafted 
quality of that of the Thames), is very 
particularly and ilrikingly romantic; and 
, the precipices towards the fea are painfully 
tremendous, a^ in fome places the road is 
extremely narrow; and there are but few 
intervening fhrubs to give the eye a con- 
fidence, and to break the giddy diilance of 
the depth bclow^ 

As you look back upon the country 
through which you had lately pafled; the 
Solemn woods and the painted rocks, over 
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which IS feen to wander an infinite variety 
of creeping (brubs; the winding road^ the 
linking hills, the level plains, the dotted 
town, and fpiral mafts; the fwclling bay 
and fandy (hores, and the diftant moun- 
tains foftened in the horifon — all together 
form an amphitheatre of beauty and ex-r 
tent that is fcldom examined, and little 
known; and which puts me much in 
mind, in fome particular and different 
parts, of one of thofe large and magnificent 
pidures of Claude Lorrain, in the valuably 
and nicely difcriminated colle^ion of 
Mr. Agar; a colledlion which is full of 
value, and which, to make that value 
more complete, is always open to the ob- 
fervation of curiofity, and to the imitation 
of genius. 

This cabinet may be confidered as an 
academy of the art, as in it are fome of the 
beft works of the beft matters, and in the 
beft poffible prefervation ; and I much 
doubt, for the number, if more choice and 
exquifite landfcapes are to be found in any 
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colkdion: aAd it muil be the public wifh 
that the worthy pofTe^or may long live to 
make, with equal liberality and judgment, 
frefli feledions, and that they may remain 
for ages in his family, that his name may 
be handed down, with kindnefs and with 
gratitude, to pofterity. 

The fitqation above defcribed, prefents, 
if all circumftances of climate be con- 
fidered, one of the moft beautiful and ro- 
mantic views of the fea (of a bird's-eye 
profpedl) I have «vcr had an Opportunity to 
notice. The moft extenfive perhaps of 
this defcriptioii may be pbferved from 
fome particular points of the town pf 
liOweftoft J but then the ocean is un- 
bounded; you obferve no rounding bay, 
no level fhore, no diftant plains, nor lofty 
mountains: whereas, in the profped I now 
defcribe, the ft retch of the fea is on one fid© 
fo extenfive that the fight is- loft in its ex- 
tremity of diftance, whilft on the other it U 
fpnfined by every objedt that is pidturefque 
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by land; and upon that land are alternately 
feen gloomy (hadows^ buriling lights, and 
playful refledions. 

The bay, in the morning, prcfents a 
mirrour of the moft fmooth and polifhed 
glafs, which, mantled over by a warm and 
yellow haze, conveys the idea of filence, 
and the languor of approaching heat; iand 
feems to figh for the breeze to ruffle its 
quiefcent ftate, to mitigate the riling ar- 
dours of the fun, and to fpread falubrity 
and fre(hnefs upon the fcenes around. 

It is beautiful to fee the luminous re* 
fleftions of the morning, when the firft 
zephyr begins to awake, when you obferve 
one diftant ripple almofl infenlibly agitate 
thehorifon; that awakening, as it were, 
another, and exciting a third; and in this 
progreflive undulation, until the whole 
fea appears to be in motion, and the fun- 
beams feem to play delighted upon the ri- 
fing waves. 
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Its b(»r6m now difturbed puts on a diffe- 
rent fprm, and glows with different hues. 
The fhadows are now broken and uncer- 
tain^ the reflections are difturbed^ and the 
waters change from a pellucid brightnefs to 
a dingy green. 

As yet the breeze is fickle, and^ partial 
upon feme particular parts of the ocean, 
forms a rippling circle all around: in fome 
parts it agitates the waves, which break in 
hollow billows upon the beach, or with a 
gentle murmur wafh the fands: in other 
parts it reflrains its afpirations, and the 
fun feems to glow with all his fervor; the 
fifhermen pant beneath its rays; the canoe 
is. loft in the vapoury heat, and feems to be 
uplifted from the ocean, while its form 
is faithfully rcfle<Sed in the glowing mirror. 
In other parts itjuft begins to fill and to 
impel the fails, which now appear to be 
hid in a temporary gloom, and which now 
ihoot forth from darknefs into light. 
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Sometimes the fea appears to be a pfo-« 
digiovs bed of fand; at othersr k exhibits a 
fueeeflion of furrows^ through which the 
keels of the larger veflels plough their way; 
and at other times it aiTumes different co- 
lours and different forms; and every varia-* 
tion is attended with a different fenfationj, 
and either opprefTes with heat, or re-» 
freOies with the breeze. 

The fbores in Jamaica are fringed with 
a variety of trees and (hrubs of a lively ver- 
dure and a pidturefque appearance; and the 
mangoes are particular for the fingqlarity of 
their growth, and for the eccentric vege- . 
tation of their items and roots. The fea«- 
fide grape is feen, in many fpots, to turn 
its verdant arches; and in others, the coy 
portlandia, that is fcreened among the 
foufhes, and is hardly obvious to the fight 
(and here we might draw a comparifon be- 
tween the fweetefl fongfter of the foreil, 
and the fweetefl: perfume of the grove), 
fends forth its lufcious fragrance to embalm 
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the air^ but at the fame time to enfeeble 
the.fenfes by the oppreflion of its fweets«' 

The fhrieking of the crickets^ the 
fcreaming of the black^birds, the gab- 
bling of the crows,, and the croaking of 
the toads, are heard very early in a morn- 
ing to difturb the filence of the fcene; but 
they at length give way to the melancholy 
cooings of the doves that murmur to the 
waves which begin to feel the vifitations 
of the wind, which gently and fuccef- 
fively impels their rippling curves to break 
with diftant whifpcrs on the (hore. Thefe 
various images appear to give a fentiment 
to the furrounding fcenery, and to awaken 
the mind to one of the moil awful ideas 
to which it is able to expand, — to a con- 
templation of that interminable flretch of ' 
waters which fo largely contributes to the 
prefervation, as it likewife fo greatly tends 
to the deflrudion, of man. 

When the body has been a long time 
weakened by ficknefs, and the mind has 
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been worn down by care and afflidllon, I 
know not any thing that can fo much 
llrengthen the firft, or amufe the laft, a$ 
a folitary ride at the dawn of day, upon 
the fandy borders of the ocean. At that 
time it is peculiarly entertaining to fee the 
little tribes of teilaceous fiithes that cover 
the paths, or that fly to their holes for 
fhelter from the pafling tread; to obfcrve 
the heavy pelican dart down like lightning 
upon the finny (hoals; to behold the waters 
difcoloured and put in motion by the minor 
inhabitants of the watery world, who dart 
from the beautiful but treacherous dol- 
phin, which obliges the flying-fi(h to feek 
another element, and which watches (until 
their wings ihall' become dry, and can 
no longer fupport their timid flight) 
their .hafl:y defcent into that below; to 
remark the larger (hoals in tumult and 
diforder excite a wave by their numbers 
and velocity wherever they pafs, in their 
noify efcape from the favage baracooter, 
or the more voracious (hark; and laftly, 
to dwell upon the tumbling of the porpoife, 

to 
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Watch the fpoutings of the grampus, and to 
fmile at the gambols of the unwieldy and 
enormous whale. 

The eye has a quiet pleafure, in con- 
traft to the above defcription, in obferving 
the multiplicity of canoes that feem, at the 
break of day, to fwell upon the offing, and 
which, through the tranfparent and glow- 
ing atmofphere, may, with all their re- 
flexions, be eafily diftingui(hed : and there 
is fomething not lefs grand and romantic 
in the very idea of having the fight arretted 
from farther fearch by the afpiring moun- 
tains, which, on one fide, clofe the view, and 
bending from their elevations, with all their 
rocks, and all their woods, reflect the fee- 
nery of their majeftic mafles, and darken 
with their fliadows the waves which fink 
into a calm, to receive in their fmooth and 
poliflied bofoms their embrace below. 

With how much more patience and de- 
light can thefe different objedls be obfervcd 
when the north-wind brings freflinefs and 
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ileal ing upon its wings ! (fdr, although it ht 
prejudicial to thofe in healthy yet will it 
often revive at leafl^ if not reftore, the 

4 

convalefcent) ; when it gives variety to 
every fcene, and makes the ikies^ the wa- 
ters^ and the land^ aiTume new forms^ that 
glow with various hues> or are embrowned 
by different fhades* 

It is pleafing to obferve the (hqwers that 
inceffantly feud acrofs the bay^ and ruffle^ 
f^ they pafs^ the bofom of the oceans 
while the fun^ as it breaks through the 
miftt enlightens the fucceilive rainbows 
that fpread their gaudy arches in the fkiesi 
and whofe colours are refiedted in the 
waters. The heavens are at one time all 
brightnefs; at another they become all 
gloom 2 they fometimes feem to be in 
confiidty and to flruggle for tranfcendency; 
and now the lights and now the (bowers^ 
prevail : and thefe variations may be almoft 
daily obferved at that particular feafon of 
the year which I am now endeavouring to 
defcribe. 

A ftate 
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A ftatc of convalcfcente appears to me 
to be that, of all otfters, ^vvhich is moft 
open to, and which indulges moft in, the 
melancholy and twfal iroprcffions: and the 
tranfition^ from the fubliine to the plcafing, 
and from the founds of difcordance to thofe 
of melody, have their alternate and fym- 
pathetic efiefts, and have confequcntly 
their attraftions. Every rural objeiSt de- 
lights the eye, and every murmur of the 
grove is in unifon with the foul. The 
convalefccnt man has his hopes, his wiftiesy 
and his fears; but the remembrance of 
ficknefs melts them down to patient ex- 
peftation arid a calm enjoyment. The re- 
lative Situations of life become, at that 
time, more tender; the parent is more 
indulgent, as he is more fond; the foti 
more dutiful, as he is rendered more af- 
fectionate; the friend more kind, as his 
exertions are more feh; and the fervant 
more attentive, as his sseal is deemed more 
neceffary. We acknowledge our wants in 
Out weaknefs, and are grateful at fuch a 
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time for trifles^ when obligations^ in the 
pride of healthy would pafs unnoticed. 

A man in fuch a ftate is obliged to look 
into his heart; he is, as it were, in the 
middle pafTage between this life and eterni- 
ty ; and in throwing his thoughts back upon 
the world, while he has nothing to regret, 
he heartily defpifes its frivolities, difap- 
pointments, and deceit: but then he looks 
forward to hope, to peace, and immortality. 
Some tender conne<flions of exiflence it 
may be his fate to leave behind him, for 
this is an appendage of his condition; but 
there may have been others of a more near 
concern which have gone before him, and 
which he is anxious to regain and to meet, 
with a moral certainty that they can be no 
more diiTolved. 

At fuch an awful period, the book of 
life is opened to us; and religion, as it 
fortifies our weaknefs, inflruds us in the 
knowledge of the moft ufeful pages; it 
foothes our melancholy with the voice of 
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comfort; it enlivens our hopes by teaching 
us, not only the juftice, but the mercy of 
our Creator I it weans us from the world, 
and puts us in mind qf that period to 
which, from the moment of our births, we 
are daily verging; to that end to which, 
fooner or later, we muft all come; to that 
tremendous difTolution which will confirm 
the mifcry, or fubftantiate the happincfs, of 
man. 

In this place I cannot help obferving 
ho^y much our prhatu loffes were lately 
abforbed by a public affliftion. The vifita- 
tions of Providence are always facred; and 
when it deigns to attack the bed of royalty 
with that infirmity to which the king is 
equally fubjedl with the beggar, the mind 
expands at the idea of the juilice and im- 
partiality of its Maker; but the world, 
alas ! is more apt to facrifice to Mammon 
than to God. 

If a man in a private fituation of life be 
afflided with a diforder of an alarmipg and 
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a peculiar magnitude, ,he may have, pef-* 
haps, the commifcration of his family, and 
may be infulted by the hypocritical forrows 
of his expectants; but the fufFcrings of a 
king are a common concern : and if he be 
confcientious in the difcharge of his truil, 
be juft in his power, and virtuous in his 
difpenfations; if he facrifice his own au-- 
tbority to the public peace, his own ia* 
tereft to the public good, and wifli to 
found the bleffings of his reign in the per- 
fedlionand the happinefs^of his people ;: if 
he be, in (hort, as ours is, a Patriot King, 
without prejudice, without refentment, 
without diftruft; — his people will feel his 
forrows, will watch his infirmities, and 
weary heaven with prayers for his profpe- 
j?ity and health. 

The dignified deportment of the Queen^ 
the tender afiliftion of the wife, and the 
fincere attachment of the friend, have pour- 
trayed, for the imitation of love and virtue^ 
an example that will add honour to the fex, 
and immortality to this age and country.. 
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To fuffer with fortitude, is the charaderiftic 
of an habitually good, and a pious incli* 
nation; and to watch the infirmities of the 
body and the forrows of the mind, with 
patient and chriftian refigiiation; to feel 
with tendernefs every figh^ and to wipe 
with compaffion every tear; to refign the 
charms of ftate/ to the willing offices of 
duty; to forget the world arid its allure- 
xnents; to forget fituatioii, ponip, and 
homage; td iink at once iiito the mod 
painful and melancholy occupations of 
private life; and to be as exemplary in 
forrow, as benevolent iri royalty; is a lef- 
fon that has not ever perhaps beeri im- 
pofed upon fuch an exalted condition, and 
vvas a ftfuggle which ndthing but virtue 
could have oppofed, and which nothing 
elfc could have overcome; and which 
triuniph, iii every fituation of private and 
t)f public life, has been; illuftrious Char- 
lotte ! without envy and without exagge-^ 
ration acknowledged thine ! 
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The forrovrs and apprchenfions of this 

favoured kingdom are now removed; and I 
much doubt if any joy has .ever been more 

fincere, if ever pity was more general, if 

ever exultation more difFuiive, if any fove- 

reign more beloved. 

May health, may peace, and happinefs 
furround our King, and his people's confi- 
dence and love ilill continue the beft fup-* 
porters. of his throne! May no family dif- 
fenfions and no domeftic jars ever interrupt 
his paternal feelings,, or embitter his pri- 
vate repofe ! May his children (the moft 
accomplifhed that could ever make a parent 
proud, or grace an empire) be ever objects 
of duty, as of Icve ! may confidence fpring 
from afFedion! may the father trace the 
defcent of his virtues in the promife of his 
fons; and may the fons hold up as a mirror 
to their fight, the tranfcendent qualities of 
their great Progenitor I 

. I flatter myfelf that I need not anticipate 
the forgivenefs of my readers, for intruding 
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upon their patience the above refleftions, 
as the joy which has been the confequence 
of a late and happy reftoration^ has per- 
vaded^ with equal fincerity^ all ranks and 
defcriptions of men. The voice of party 
has been funk in gratulations of the great 
event; and the diflinguifhed leaders of 
this formidable band have vied with each 
other (and to their immortal praife be it 
fpoken), not only in fentinients^ but in 
a<3s of loyalty: and may they continue as 
firm in the conftitutional protedion of the 
crown, as they have proved themfelves 
incorruptible in their attachment to one 
another { 
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AFTER the digreffion ia the foraiC£ 
pages, which the late ^wful event fo na* 
turally infpired, and which a melancholy 
train of ideas had prepared my mind to 
imbibe, I (hall now beg leave to refumc my 
difcontinued fubjec^, and again revert to 
the Norths, and their ^ffc&s among thQ 
mountain;. 

This wind is peculiarly diftrefling tQ 
thofe negroes who are expofed to its bleak 
intrufions, and who are obliged to watch 
the cattle-pens upon the fummits of the 
hills at night. 

When chilly cold the north-wind blows ; 

and which it often does in a manner that 
would, even to an European conftitution, 
be deemed intolerable. 

Many poor wretches of this defcription. 
are feen in the fituation above mentioned, 
and fhivering to the wind without raiment 
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perhaps, and without food; when their 
occupations more than entitle them to a 
fufficiency of both. Thefe miferable crea- 
tures (pitiable, indeed, in every refpedl, as 
they are generally made up of the old and 
infirm) are expedted to watch all night, to 
prevent the cattle from breaking through 
their places of confinement, and to give 
the alarm fhould any accidents of fire 
bappen^i 

It would be attended with fmall ex- 
pence and trouble, if temporary hovels 
were ereded at that fide of the pens 
through which the cattle enter, that the 
watchmen might be in fome meafurc 
under cover, and protedled from the dews 
and the flying feuds at night; and if they 
had wrappers to keep their bodies warm, 
and a. fmall allowance of fpirit to comfort 
them in this tedious and neceflTary avoca- 
tion, it would be attended with more fa- 
lutary efFeds than if they were to continue, 
as they now do, unprotedlisd and unpro- 
vided. 

O 4 A man 
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fl 

A man of humanity will take an iotercn; 
in every feeling of the flave; will forget 
colour in misfortune^ and refled: that the 
wind that does not (hake Jbis guarded ivdimt^ 
may petrify the body of thofe who do tiot 
pofTefs any raiment but patience, and no 
ipirit but indurance. Thofe people ought 
not to complain of the intruiion of cold, 
whofe fituations have placed them beyond 
its influence: thofe people fhould not 
complain of hunger, whofe appetites are 
not only confulted, but fatiated with every 
delicacy: thofe people ihould not com- 
plain that their wills are reftrided, when 
they claim a liberty of a(3:ion, a contempt 
of reflraint, and, without an inclination to 
do good, have the power to commit a 
worthlefs aiflion: nor fhall I be fcanda- 
lized, I hope, if in this reflection I do not 
make a difcrimination of feeling, between 
the white man and him who is unfortu- 
nately of a different complexion* 

I am now fpeaking of pofitive, and not 
of partial feelings; and if I dwell with 

fome 
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fome pertinacity^ and from fome expe* 
rience, upon the bodily fcnfatioa of ne- 
groesy it is becaufe I have heard thofe 
feelings defpifed; it is becaufe I have 
heard negroes treated as brutes, in fome 
inftances ; and in others, have heard them 
not only confidered as men, but martyrs. 
That they think, that they feel, that they 
a<£t,-— -who can be fo fooIi(h or'fo impious 
as to deny?— It is not the colour of the 
fkin that makes the alteration of fenti« 
ment, that degrades humanity, and makes 
the cogitative power fink and dwindle 
into the irrationality of brutes: it is not 
the difference of language and education: 
it is not the tyranny of cuftom, the chain 
of connexion, and the gradations of hu* 
manity, that throw them at a diflance from 
the refinements of life and the protedion 
of fociety; nor is it infenfibility of foul 
that prefifes them down, as in too many 
cafes, to the fituation of beafts of burden: 
it is not owing to any of thefe dat» that 
their condition is thus humbled; it pro* 
ceeds from intereft alone-— >that mod un- 
feeling. 
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feeling, as it is the moft perfevering of all 
the human vices ; that deteftable principle 
to which a man would facrifice his friend, 
his brother, his father, and his fon) and 
to the (hrine of which he would rather 
bend, than proftrate hinifclf before the 
altar of his God^ 

The wretch who is folely actuated by 
this infernal principle (and where is he 
who, having Jived much in the commerce 
of the worlds has not met with numbers 
pf this defcription ?) lives a traitor to juf- 
tice, a delinquent in gratitude, and dead to 
every honeft and benevolent feeling of the 

heart: he makes himfelf fufpiciods and 
wretched, alive, at the fame time that he 
feeks for comfort in the opprefiion and 
mifery of others; and he leaves at lafl: 
behind him, a name that is only remem- 
bered as attached to meannefs and rapa- 
city, to fraud and injuflice; and that is 
held forth as an eternal memorial of in<^ 
famiy and reproach, 

ir • 
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The bad policy of placing the old and 
infirm in iituations of exertion and truft, > 
is daily obvious upon every plantation » in 
the trefpafs of the cattle, the negledt of 
the canes, and more particularly as they 
advance to ripenefs : and yet this fyftem 
of management is fufiered to continue 2 
the poor negro receives punifliment after , 
punifliment, as aconfequence of his weak- 
nefs ; and, perhaps without a foot to (land 
upon, or a hand that can adminifler to 
the mod: common neceilaries of life, is ex- 
pefted to perfeyere in his nightly rounds* 
and vifiCations of the cattle«pens and canes ; 
and is made refponfible for every intru-- 
lion, for every trefpafs^ and for every 
(the moft trifling) neglefl:. 

Should it rain heavily at night, thefe 
poor creatures are ftill expected to remain 
upon their watch, unhoufed, unpitied, and 
unfeen :— a fire, the embers of which 
they can with difHculty keep alive, is their 
melancholy companion^ and, trifling as it 
is, their only comfort. Can it be won- 

Vol. 1. dcred 
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dtred at then, if they efcape from fadb a 
cold and cheerlefs fituationj^ when the eye 
of fufpicion may not be avrake to watch 
them> and when internal comforts will 
not give way to external duty, and throw 
themfelves upon chance alone £:>r their 
proted:ion and fafety ? The cattle are in 
general more noify and unrulj when the 
atmofphere is difturbed, than when it it 
calm and fettled :«— and fuiely, when cacer^ 



tions at fiich a time are expe<3:ed ; when 
th^y have to encounter, not only heavy 
talnSp and drencing dews, and piercing 
winds ; not only the inclemencies of thefe 
difierent, . and at fome times contending 
enemiesjr but likewife the more importu-' 
nate aiTailants of thirft and hunger $ when 
fuch exertions, I again repeat, are at fuch 
a time expeded; the poor n^roes are cer- 
tainly entitled to the necefiaries of life, at 
kaft, if not its comforts :^ of the latter they 
are iuppofed but feldom to taftei^ aad of 
the fbrmer,^ I am afraid, (bey are toa 
frequen^tly deprived* 

Ther# 
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There is fomething, when a (harp north 
fets in, that is particularly, though pain- 
fully, romantic in the obfervation of a pen 
of cattle, when feated upon the point of a 
hill ; when the eye is alternately caft upon 
the projecting mountains behind, which 
form, on that fide, a night of (hade; when 
it wanders over the furrounding fcenery, 
and lofes itfelf at laft upon the placid ob« 
jefts and extenfive plains below; when 
the moon juft darts its afcending fays in 
partial light upon the catching hill ; when 
the divifions by which the pens are 
marked, begin to receive its luftre; when 
the drops of dew upon the backs of the 
cattle are engemmed by its rays; and when 
their bodies receive the light, and projed: 
the Shadows; when a cow, juft difturb- 
ed, begins to low with a fupprefled and 
folitary, but complaining murmur ; and 
when the remainder of the fold is funk in 
quiet rumination, and feems unconfcious 
of the fhowers that feud along, or of the 
winds that whiftle round: when thefe 
different images are brought home to 

the 
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tlie mind, they cannot fail tb imprefl it 
with that fpecies of rural pleafu re which it 
the natural charad:eriftic of fuch a iitua<^ 
tion, of fuch a nighty and in fuch an 
ifland. 

The fcenes that moft commonly pre^ 
vail and ilrike in an Englifh landfcape^ 
are thofe which aie pleafing from tranquil- 
lityj and which delight from the appa- 
rent invitations to repofc. Sirch are the 
views, particularly ahout London^ that are 
generally fought after, and to reprefent. 
which, the grounds are modelled and im-« 
proved. The objects that furnifh thefe 
delights arc few, are not far from feleftion^ 
nor difficult to procure. The removal of 
a few hedges will lay open a paddock; a 
few ponds thrown into one, will make^ in 
proportion to the narrow dimenfions of the 
inclofure, an apparent lake, particularly irf 
its extremities be confined or hid by a ju^^ 
dicious choice of vegetation; and a few 
fhrubs and a little gravel will make a 
wildernefs where impatience may be wea> 


tied in the wal]c of a mile, may have pafTed 
over bridges, or fought in vain for coolnefs 
and for fhade in a narrow pavilion and a 
circumfcribed alcove. 


Thofe villas" that have the good fortune 
to be contiguous to the Thames, or to any 
other river that bears the burden of com- 
merce or the refinements of pleafure upon 
its buoyant and tranfparent ftreams, are too 
often made obfequious, in their improve- 
ments, to thefe advantages of chance and 
iituation. However broken the ground, 
and however divided into different parts 
the accompaniments may be— -yet the ge- 
neral charadteriftic of fuch fpots, when 
forced by art or adornments uncongenial 
to the nature of the land, will be found to 
belittle lefs than an aiTemblage of trifles; 
and will weary the eye and the underfland- 
ing by the famenefs and uniformity o^the 
fecnes. The river is the principal feature 
of the landfcape; and to this confequential 
objedt are facrificed fituation, fenfe, and 

convenience > 
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convenience; the ideas of fequeftration, of 
ihady groves, of gloomy walks, and ^cvery 
thing, indeed, that does not immediately 
contribute to the fmoothnefs of the lawn^ 
the trimnefs of the inclofure, the verdure 
of the banks, and the poliih of the 
ilreams. 

A fcene that is entirely expofed and 
open to the intrufion of every eye, is defti- 
tute of the firft charms of rural delight, — 
of private fecluiion, and confidential enjoy- 
ment. There are few lovers of nature who 
do not wi£h to retire from the crowded 
terrace to the lonely glade, from Ihe 
burftings of the horn to the warblings of 
the thrufh, from the rumbling of car- 
riages to the murmurs of the torrent, or 
the precipitation of the cafcade. In pub- 
lic gardens, or in forefts, we hanker ftill 
for private fituations ; and in private fitua- 
tions we fhould confine our fearch to thofe 
objedls only that are expreffive of the 
fcene : nay, if there be but one objedt 

that 
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that diould be protninent^ (hould be pic* 
tux-^fque an4 grand. 

The planter^ whom fofpicion or ctirio* 

iiy maf carry out to explore his pens at 

» 

fiich a dme^ when every objodt around has 
ibmething of a romantic caft, cannot fai}, 
while the watchnf>en arc in converfation, or 
trimming their fires, or preparing their 
me&f to hear» from a diftance, the fl^rill 
and /udden cry of feme pailing negro in-* 
trade u{K>n the filence of the nighty and 
efideavpur, by noiie and perfeverance^ to 
di/pel from his thoughts the dsemon of 
darknefs $ and which, without this fuper- 
ftitiou.^ cer^emony, he would fancy that he 
beheld at eyery turn> aud that he heard 
w CFery Maft, 

There is a fomething in darkjief^ that is 
particularly dreadf«il to children^ and even 
Oibferyable in thofe from the imaginations 
of whom uncocnmon pains have been 
taken, but without ef£e<%, lo difpel its 
terrors^ The firfl ideas of the mind are 

P not 
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not more open to fears, than they are to 
confidence; and it is much to be lamented 
that the impreiGons that are left upon 
their underflandings by thofe who have the 
care and attendance of their early years^ 
are more commonly thofe of apprehenfion, 
than thofe that may and ought to be ap<« 
plied to a contrary tendency. 

In infancy, the page of life is without a 
blot; and the firft characters that may be 
written upon it will not fufFer erafure, nor 
be eafily effaced : and furely, when fo 
much of the future comfort, as well as 
happinefs of it, muft depend upon this 
eventful moment, it is the duty of the 
parent to give fuch a bias to the growing 
perception, as may rather teach it to def- 
pife, than to dread, alarm: and the trial 
ihould be made, however unfuccefsful may 
be the event. But as the firft dawnings of 
reafon are chiefly left to the unlettered and 
unrefledting, to old women and nurfes who 
have been brought up perhaps in preju- 
dices ; and who detail, with all the exagge* 

rations 
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rations of age and loquacity^ thofe (lories 
of ghofts^ giants^ and encharlted caftles, 
which they themfelves had formerly 
heard, and at the recital of which they 
ftill continue to tremble; — it cannot be 
wondered at if they communicate their 
perceptions to thofe of infants, and that 
hence a dread arifes, of which they can- 
not eafily diveft themfelves in their future 
progrefs through the changeful and alarm- 
ing fcenes of life. 

After what has been remarked, can we 
be then furprifed that a fimilar dread is ob- 
fcrved in negroes, who imbibing with the 
mother's milk the mother's ignorance, and 
who, without inftrudlion in the early or ad- 
vancing periods of fociety, grow with pre- 
judices and with pafilons, which, as they 
have not ever been correfted, muft ftill 
continue at leaft, if not increafe? 

The fear of darknefs is not lefs obfer- 
vable in the African, than it is in the 
Creole, negroes; nor is there a punifhment 
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which cither of th<m can wkh lefs pa- 
tience and refignation endure^ than a total 
cxclufion of fociety and light; and of 
which I think it a cruel policy, and 
equally dangerous to their fpirits and their 
health, for any length of time to have 
them deprived. 

The very idea of a poor and timid crea- 
ture thus wandering, as before obferyed, 
in the night, when (hrouded by darknefs, 
or drenched beneath the fliower, with np- 
preheniion his condant companion, and 
hunger and thirft perhaps his importunate 
attendants, — the folemn reflections that are 
peculiar to the midnight hour, the awful 
appearance of the fcenes around, the pat- 
tering of the rain, the fighings of the wind, 
and the ruftling of the leaves, have a Angu- 
lar influence, when combitied together, 
upon the imagination, and leave an im- 
preflive languor upon the mind of him who 
has been long acquainted with fickncfs and 
afflidlion. 

The 
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The delights of melancholy (the mod 
rational an^d inflrudive pafHon of the hu- 
man foul) may be complacently indulged 
in every fituation, and in every latitude; 
but if the furrounding objedis ihall com- 
bine their influence^ and, inilead of images 
of tranquillity and pleafure, fliall produce 
only thofe that partake of contrary im- 
preffions, the mind will naturally contraft 
the one with the other, and either lament 
the cheerful moments that are paft, or en- 
deavour to reconcile itfelf by the foftnefs 
of forrow, and the confolatory afluafivcs of 
refignation to the preflure of the moment. 
It is at fuch a time that imagination will 
hang with mournful remembrance upon 
thofe. regions where every mountain has its 
fplendours and reflections, its fhadows and 
its night; where every valley has its diffe- 
rent intereft, and every plain its local 
charms; where every defert may furnifli a 
leflbn for life, and every ftrand remind us 
of the certainty of our end. 
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There are but few images in nature that 
are more congenial to the contemplative 
man, who delights in the filence and fo- 
lemnity of that liour, when all the pai[fions 
of the mind, excepting forrow, appear to 
be afleep, than a folitary walk amidft the 
bamboo-canes, when the moon-beam darts 
partially here and there amidft their fliar 
dows, when the dew-drops glitter on 
the leaves, and not a found is heard^ 
fave the plaintive whifpers of the plaur 
tain and the banana-trees that wave with 
drowfy murmur around the watchman*s 
|iut, and feem to invite with gentle blan* 
difliment to fecial converfation or repofe, 

I have frequently dwelt upon thefe fcem- 
ing retreats of innocent retirement, and 
upon thefituationsof their inhabitants, oh* 
livious of the world, its contentions and 
difappointments, its fufpenfes and its cares, 
until I could almoft fancy that, inftcad of 
the hovel of a flavc, I was rcfleding upon 
the habitation of an hermit. 


At 
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At fuch a time, when the foul is buried, 
as it were, in its own refledions, the lead 
noife difturbs the mind, and breaks in upon 
the connection of thought : it laments, for 
a time, the interruption of filence, but foon 
grows familiar with even the founds of 
difcordance, and rejoices to fipd conipa- 
nions, although in darknefs, Shovld the 
voice of contentment in fudden and bro- 
ken murmurs refound fron^ the watch- 
man's hut, or the wild and iimple warbles 
of the bender, which in the hands of tafte 
and fcience might be made to produce the 
moil fweet and pathetic modulations, or 
the melancholy diapafons of the Caraman- 
tee flutes conjoin their rural harmony,— 
the ear that catches will convey the im« 
prefHve language to the heart; and which 
will then find ttiorc real comfort, derived 
from _ this folemn though fimple melo- 
dy, than it ever felt of joy and exulta-« 
tion in the more tumultuous and gaudy 
diflipations of life. 
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The bender h tn inftf umtnt upon which 
the Why daw negroes, I believe, in particu-* 
}ar, exieeL It is made of a bent (tick, the 
ends of which &re retrained in this direc-* 
tion by a flip of dried grafs ; the tipper part 
of which is gently comprefTed between the 
]ipi> and to which the breath gives a (bft 
Und pleafing vibration $ and the other end is 
graduated by a (lender (lick that beats upon 
the netve, if I may fo exprefs it, and con- 
fines the natural aeutenefs of the founds 
and thu* together produce a trembling, 
a queruloifs^ and a delightful harmony* 

I had a watchman very near my houfe, 
whofe hut Was clofe to the entrance of a 
bamboo- walk of confiderable length,, and 
which was furrcundcd by plantain-trees 
and other (hrubs, through the former of 
which the midnight winds were heard to 
figh} and on the latter, the nightingale^ 
feemed to contend in ftrength and fweet- 
ncfs of fong; and when they paufed, the 
bender took up, with its wild and various 
modulation, the rural (Irain^ or joined in 
3 chorus 
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fehorUs the melancholy notes that Were 
poured around. The combined effe^s of 
thefe impreffions upon the mind^ when the 
body has been long confined to ficknefs^ 
and when languor and reHgnation almoft 
D(iake the patient indifferent to life^ cant 
hardly be ejcperienced^ excepting by thofe 
who have been in the fituation above de<^ 
fcribed* 

The Cafamahtee-dutes aire made /ironi 
the porous branches of the trumpet*tree^ 
are about a yard in lengthy and of nearly the 
thicknefs of the upper part of a baflbon : 
they haVe generally three holels at the hot* 
torn ; are hcld> in point of dire<flion^ like 
the hautboy; and while the right hand 
ih>ps the holes, in the left is fhaken, by 
one of the party, a hollow ball that is filled 
with pebbles : but this inftrument falls 
very far fhort of «he other in modulation. 
I have frequently heard thefe flutes played 
in parts ; and I think the founds they pro* 
duce are the moft aflfeding^ as they are the 
moft melancholy, that I ever remember to 

VoLi, U have 
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have heard. The high flotes arc uncom- 
monly wild, but. yet iare fweet ; and the 
lower tones are deep, majeftic, and im- 
preffive. Upon the deje<fted mind, and 
particularly at night, they have a very 
tender and afFe<^ing influence, infomuch. 
that hypochondriac difpofitions will be 
fenfibly foftencd, if not entirely overcome^ 

by their intonations. 

/ 

I 

The notes of the bender might, I think, 
be introduced in folo parts, into fome of 
our lighter fymphonies and airs, or might 
perhaps have a pleafing eiFedt, if played 
behind the fcenes, and to fill up fome of 
the paufes of the accompanied recitatives : 
and the Caramantee-flutes might, in folenln 
ftrains, particularly in choruses, be made 
to produce a moft tender and fublim'e ex- 
preffion. No founds can be more patheti-* 
cally fweet, more fehtimentally elevated, or 
more exquifitely deep ; and I cannot help 
thinking that, in point of tone, it fur« 
pafTes any fingle inflrument with which I 
am acquainted* 

' . I have 
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I have often wifhed that my friend 
JParfons had heafd, and could have in-n 
ftrudted muficians in the execution of 
thefe different inftruments^ as his fqper 
rior^ though modeft talents (and heocp 
a pleafing commendation) would have 
made them valuable, if not in the chafle 
and fpirited accompaniments of his airs, at 
lead in the pathetic epifodes, if I may fp 
exprefs it, of his fentimental and learned 
choruses; and in which he has.difplayed a 
tafte and judgment, upon which profeffors, 
unprejudiced by country or by name, have 
beftowed the moft warm and juft enco- 
miums. How enviable muft be the cha- 
racter of him, whofe mulic is not more 
foft than his manners, and whofe talents, 
as a mufician, mufl Ipfe, when compared 
to his virtues as a man ! This inadequate 
oblation to friend(hip, I am proud, in this 
public manner, to pay: but how ihall I 
eycr be able to difcharge that unwearied 
attention and u^reipitting kindnefs, which; 
have been, fince my arrival in England, the 
principal fupport, as the rnoft foothing con- 
j folation. 
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jblation^ of my misfortunes? Happy in 
kis own fcience, and diflinguiihed by a ioog 
lift of the mod exalted acqoaintances, he is 
bleft with another advantage in domeftic 
peace^-^with the pofieffion of a woman 
who would refledfc an honour upon the 
moft elevated fituations of life; and to 
whom, not only my attention, but my 
gratitude, are eternally due. 

In the elegant and learned work which 
Dodlor Burney h^s compofed and pub-* 
lifhed upon the Hiftory of Muiic, it would, 
I conceive, have been a matter of pleafure 
and curiofi ty, if the defcription of thefe 
different inftruments had found a place; 
and if he had iignified his ideas how, and 
upon what a fcale of compoiition, they 
might, with advantage and effedl, have 
been employed: a defcription that would 
have even given variety to a work which is 
already voluminoudy new, and that has 
icarcely room for frefh attradions ! 
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In this compilation, undertaken with fo 
much entliuiiafm, continited with ib much 
patience, and completed with fo mttch fuc« 
cefsy are confpicuoufly apparent^ a profun- 
dity of fcience^ a judgment of criticifm, aa 
extent of erudition, a knowledge of exe- 
rution, and a refinement of tafte* that will 
make it admired wherever read, and re- 
main a national claflic for the delight and 
improvement of a future age* 

The author has contrived, by a judicious 
arrangement of his materials^ by appofite 
illuftrations^ and erudite quotations^ to 
make that inftrudive to fome, and enter-^ 
taining to all> which, perhaps, in other 
hands, might have been confidered as a 
barren and uninterefling fubjeA, and 
hardly deferving the ftudy and perfeve- 
rance of a man of genius. 

To the travels and curfory obfervations 
of this gentleman, the muiical world is 
likewife much indebted. He has been 
long a jfedulous and a patient labourer in 

the 
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the fields of inveftigation and tafte; and it 
is to be hoped that the harveft has yielded 
abundance to the fickle, and that but little 
chafFhas remained in that corn which he 
has taken fo much pains to cleanfe. 

The public hatre obligations to him of 
another kind. The novels of his daughter, 
Mifs Burney, have difplayed, by intuition 
as it were, a knowledge of mankind, which 
has been rarely equalled, if ever furpafTed, 
They have fixed the general attention; and 
the expedlations of her readers have in-*- 
creafed with every page, their entertain* 
ment augmented in every volume, and 
their applaufe has been only confined by 
that regret which miift be the natural 
confcquence of their conclufion. 

I cannot fufficiently acknowledge the 
obligations I am under to the mufical 
kindnefs of his nephew, Mr, Charles 
Burney, whofe magic execution and ex- 
quifite performance have, been always 
made fubfcrvient to the amufcment of his 

friends; 
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friends j and whofe inofFenlive manners 
and goodnefs of heart, I find fome com* 
fort, from a long and intimate experience 
of their value, to extoU 

The writings of Dodtor Barney have 
certainly much direded and improved the 
puhlic tafte; and of that paffion for good 
mufic which is now obfervable in England^ 
much may be attributed to him; and for 
which he is confequently entitled to much 
of public and of private gratitude. 

When the mind and the body have long 
continued iri a ftat9 of fufpenfe or painful 
endurance, what amufes the firfl will help 
to difpel the languor of the hA,; and the 
melancholy confolations of life may be 
more efficacious in fuch a Aate, than the 
purfuits of gaiety, and the refources of 
convivial, and of other noify and tumul-* 
tuous enjoyments^ 

When our reflexions take a colour from 
the folemn fcenery s^rQui)(]j the intruiioi^ 
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of every ray is painful, and every fdnfof 
cheerfalriefs difgufts > the ear refigns itfelf 
to melancholy tones, and expels frtiin bur 
thoughts every image that cannot help to 
feed our prcdile^ion of grief j while every 
objed: that can contribute to this melting 
pafijdn beats in unifon to every nerve, and 
ihakes it vibrate to the kindred pafiioh. 

Whej[i fable Night all nature flirouds 
With her thick veil of mantling clouds, . 
Ii^ the lone cloifter's awful fliade^ 
Where fculpturM b^fts and tombs zxt laid, 
Wh^re ftatucs feem to breathe ii\ fton^. 
And ixewrtnade graves mix bone with bone-^vi 
I love to walk ; and with a figh 
Obfcrve where kin^s with be^ars lie* 

My foul delights, when hymns infpirc 
The organ's breath, and wake the quire^ 
To follow, with the melting eye. 
The white proccffion pai&ng by ; 
To hear the plaintive voices join. 
And echo back the foxmds divine* 
The moral impulfe I commend. 
When M^fic is Religion^s friend* 

There are but few people, in any fitaatioa 
tr ilate of life^ who are not to be exhila- 
rated 
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tated or moved by fome national or foreigtl 
mufic. It feems to be a general langviage> 
felt, exprclfed, and acknowledged by all i 
^nd it is fomewhat fingular, as if to tnark 
its univerfal extent and combination, that 
it$ jcharafters of expreffion, with very little 
variation, are the fame in every tongue^ 
its defcent may be traced ^rorti the origin 
of things (nay, we arfe even told of the 
harmony of the fpheres) i tnay be deduced 
fron^ the mofl rude and barbarous nations^ 
till, creeping gradually through its different 
refinements, it may purify from age to age^ 
and may ftill Continue to impfove for ages 
to come, without cxhaufting variety, ot 
attaining its ne plus ultra of perfedlion* 

Notwithf^anding the comparative ex« 
cellencc to which it is now arrived^ the 
profeffors of this delightful fcience may, in 
a future period> look down with contempt 
upon the ikill of the prefent age, and may 
improve upon that execution, and tranfcend 
that melody which may be thought, by 
the partiality of the times, to be hardly 
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capable of farther extenfion, and thence to 
be unequivocally perfed. 

There are not, I believe, and as I before 
obferved, any people, of any climate dr 
fituation of life, who arc not, fometime dr 
other, to be awakened into feeling, or 
foftened by the expreflion, of artificial ofr 
rural mufic. 

Ithefe noife delight ; the angry hnm 
Of whiftling wind, the rattling drum. 

The caiiaon'$ roar, or trumpet's breath. 

That calls the brave to. fame or death : 
Thofe love with lift'ning ear to dwellj 
And catch the gently-rifing fwell ; 
While others love to breathe the figh. 
And, with the dying cadence, die. 

Some, rural founds and mufic pleafe— 
The purling rill, or fanning breeze. 
Or chimes of bells tliat (diftant) ring. 
Which echoes down the river bring. 

' Some lift to hear, on neighboring bou^^. 
The plaintive .turtles coo their vows ; 
And thcfe, while mournful heifers low, 
A fyrapathetic note beftow. 

- , . There 
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There is a pleafirfg; buftle among the 
negroes, \rhen they prepiare to leave their 
huts, and to vifit their grounds in the 
morning ; when their different families, of 
various ages, fizes, and complexions (white 
excepted), put their little caravans, if I 
may fo c^U them, into motion ; and antici- 
pate, with hoes, bills, and bafkets, their 
approaching labour, or the loads of plenty 

with which they arc to return.' 

• .»■••• 

», . . ^' . ■ 'i 

♦ The ftir and Impatience that is bbfervbd 
among their houfes, with their piftuTefqwe 
appearance among the trees^ and' ih rub's 
with which they are furrouhded, (and 
which mark vvith penquins, or other pro- 
duftions, the extent of their bounds) 
may be carried from nature to the eafel, 
and produce a variety of features and of 
attitudes, and with fuch correfponding 
acconipaniments, as would not have dif- 
graced the pencil of Tenjers, or the accu- 
rate imitatipn of Du Satt. 

A negro village is full of thofe pic- 
turefque beauties in which the Dutch 
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painters have fo mucb cxcelle^; and is very 
particularly adapted to the. , cxpreffion of 
thofe fitua^yons^ upon, which the fcenes of 
rural dance ,and rinerrimcnt may be fup- 
pofed with -the grealeft conve^iency to have 
happened. The forms. and appearances of 
the .houfes admit ,of every, variety which 
this, particular fpecies.of rural imagery 
requires ; and the furrou^ding objeds 
of confined lan^fcape^ with the vulgar 
adjun(3:s of hogs, poultry, cats, bafkets, 
chairs,vand flools, are always at hand to fill 
pp the canvafs, and to give fenfe to nature, 
and truth and novelty .to the.reprefentation 
ofthefcene. > . 

, Some of the villagcs.of the, negroes are 

built in ftrait lines, ^ and fomc ar^ coof 

• , , . 

fufedly huddled tpgether; but tbofe are 

infinitely the moft pidVurefque that are fur- 

' • / ' 

rounded, as many are (particularly thofc 
which have not been vifit;ed and deftroyed 
by the late ftdrms), by plantain, coco-nut 
trees, and fhrubs. The houfes confift of 
a hall in the middle,* to which there are 

. generally 
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generally two doors^ one oppofite thtt 
other: and in this hall they cook their 
victuals, lit, ' chat, and fmoak ; nor do 
they hardly ever leave it without a fire. 
The ileeping-rooms have .a communica^' 
tion with this general apartment; and 
are in number, according to the conft^ 
quence of the inhabitant, either two^ 
three, or four; one of which is fonietimes 
floored, and fometimes adorned with A 
Venetian window. In the garden behind 
them is often another hut, which ferve$ 
for buttery, ftore-houfe, ftock-houfe, or a 
general repoiitory: and, independently of 
thefe, they have pig-fties ^nclofed, and hogs 
in proportion to their credit and condition^ 

The negro<phoufes are (ituated as near 
as poiiible to a river, orafpring; as it i$ 
of confequence .to the comforts and ne« 
ceiHties of thofe who inhabit them, that 
they (Itould have the eaiy convenience of 
clean and wholefome water ; and that of 
Jamaica is not furpafled, particularly near 
pr at no grea^ diftgiice froni ^he (oufipe^ bjr 
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thi$ element, for purenefs, coolnefs, and 
fpirit, in any part of the habitable world. 

Upon, the banks of thefe rivers a great 
variety of piiSkurefquc groups is occafionally 
obferved. Some negroes are feen diving 
into the fprings, fome v^^afhing themfelves, 
and fome their clothes. Some» the chiU 
dren in . particular^ are feen to dive like 
£(h under the arches, over v^hich is con* 
duded the water that turns the mill i 
fome fland upon the edges of the wooden 
bridge (which is fcarcely elevated above 
the current), and receive the fplailies of 
thofe bclpw. They fometimes: take a cir- 
cuit upon the banks, and then plunge one 
after another into the running dream: and 
thefe gambols of the children I have often 
looked upon with perfeverance and delight i 
and they are fuch as Pollenbei^g might have 
imitated without any degradation of his 
tafte or art^ 

■ ■ » 

Thofe negroes that are bom upon eftates 
^bupdaat in wat^r, very fooQ become aU 
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moft amphibious ; and it is aftoDifhing to 
(ee to what depths they will dive, fron\ 
what catara^ defcend., and for how lomg f 
time they will continue fubmerged yi^ithoi^t 
the Heceflity of afpiration: and of this I 
ihall give fome remarkable inftances, whea 
I come to treat of their river-fi(hiDg. 

The negro children of both fexcs very 
iboxi become expert divers, and able fwim- 
mers ^ and if it be coniidered at what a very 
tender age they venture into danger, it is 
aftoniihing to think how feldom an acci- 
dent is known to happen* Sometimes, 
ixideed, in the rainy feafons, and when the 
rivers on a fudden rife, they are carried 
away, if they he too far diftant from the 
mother's eye and out of other protedlion, 
by the fwcU and impctuofity of th? tor- 
rents; and for this reafon I think they 
ihould not be fudfered to attend them, 
when they are obliged to go frOm home 
to wa{h, or to attend to other avocations. 
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Two or three coco-nut or orange trees 
adjoining to a negro's hut, are a little for- 
tune; and I think it a pity that they are 
not encouraged in, rather than difcouraged 
from, the plantation of different fruits. 
Some people have an idea, that, if the ne- 
gro-houfes be furrounded with clumps of 
vegetation, they may carry on every fpe- 
cies of villainy without referye; and to 
counteract which, they are^ in many places 
entirely expofed: nor do I find that this 
praftice has ever removed the evils com- 
plained of; for the negroes are not better 
now, than when it was the cuftom to have 
their habitations entirely concealed. The 
houfes are not now fo pifturefque as they 
formerly were; nor do I believe that they 
are more healthy; fpr the more the ne- 
groes are defended frpin air, the better will 
they, in general, be in health and fpirits; 
for when they go to their grounds, or turn 
out to work jn the morning, they very 
fenfibly feel the alteration of the chilly air, 
when oppofed to the warmth of their fires jj 
and you fee them tremble amidft the dews, 

and 
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ftod fhiver to the breeze^^ with as much 
feeling as you obferve reprefented in the 
tremors of the peafantry in polder cli-, 
mates. 

As many of the negro-grounds ^re at a 
ponfiderable diftance from the plant{ttion» 
in their journey thither may be obferve4 
many very pleaiing and romantic lituatiQQS^ 
alternately varied by mountains and by 
dells, by water and by trees, and by many 
other enchanting varieties of rural ima- 
gery, that are peculiarly obfervable in the 
fequeftered and the filent fpots of that ro- 
pianjcic region. 

You now perceive a firing of negroes in 
their matin march, while the vapours fmoak 
around (having iirft with deliberate caution 
bound i;ip their clothes}, one after the other 
wade through the head of a fpring, part of 
which is fordable, though deep; and the 
depth of which is in other parts unfa- 
thomable; and the waters of which are as 
jpellucid i$ cryftal, and as cqoI as ice; and 

poolncfs 
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coolAefi is, I think, a general projierty of 
all the mouotaiiDvfpfiogs I h|ve l^eA in 
jfamaica# 

From a bed of water of this defcription, 
^re 18 feen to grow out a beautiful and 
tufted clump of tall and verdant that<:k 
trees^ whieh fpread their broad aqd fhredU 
ded leaver (umbrella-^litLe) in n^afly £ba« 
4ow»> and darken with their gloom the 
fefleding cryflal of the lake below^ and 
through the dimpling waters of which the 
paflenger obferves^ with momentary de^ 
light, the mullet, and in fomc particular 
fituations the calapavre, dart, and catch 
the funny rays. 

The limpid waters are &eA in this plac9 
to divide, and to fpread themfelyes irri^ 
guonfly into different pbsunels; and ia 
tootber to form a cigar, ejfpanfive mirror i 
from whence they haften in their c«urfe# 
and rufli with increaling rapidity to the, 
ledges of a rock, from whence th^y pcecipi-t 
tate tbemfelves in a hollow founding and ^ 
Q white 
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vrhite cafcade. In other parts they tiind 
flowiy through the docka^ the crefles, aiul 
the weeds I and drill a channel through aca« 
verned rock, through which they murmur 
out of light; and creeping over the pebblca 
and the fand$> regain by ftealtii the grow«* 
xng ftream, and lofe themfelvea at laft in 
the abforbing eddy, or readi perhaps with 
their diminiihed waters, and pour theif 
remnant into^ the feceivi^g, but uncouii^ 
fcious, fca. 

You now perceive the negroes in their 
march, pafs by aA enormous cottoiMffeCi 
which appears to guard with its ^gautic 
limb€, the pafTage of the ftream; and far>« 
ther on you fee them increafe their fpeed, 
and either finging or fmoaking, purfue 
(heir journey through a winding roadie 
which now defcends into a delU ^ow 
firetches into a valley, aud now lo6s iU 
felf among the proje^ling trees, aad (hA^ 
dows of the hills« 
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They now arrive at a watchman's hat, 
rekindle their pipes^ and converfe a while | 
anfl while fome plunge into the neigh-^ 
bearing waters, there afe others who un- 
load their burdens, and repofe themfelves 
upon a bank that divides the ilreams, or 
fit in penfive mood upon fome inviting 
rock, and ruminate upon the fprings that 
bubble near. Sometimes they fwell a me- 
lancholy chorus, or paufe, and liften to 
the doves that coo around. 

Here is feen a blue and circular bafon, 
|he profundity of which cannot be mea-< 
fured by the plummet and the line, and 
over which the branching trees fpread 
forth their verdant canopies, and inclofe its 
waters with an artificial nighty there> 
a grove of coco or chocolate-nut trees pro- 
trude their bulbous and purple pods from 
the rinds of the flems and branches: and 
there too the ca]aha,(h-tree difplays its 
fantaftic boughs, and puts forth in the 
fame mode of vegetation, its large and. 
green produdions; and from, which the 
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negroes make their diflies and their fpoons, 
and other utcnfils of domeftic and necef- 
(ary convenience. 

As they advance in their way, and impa- 
tient of the heat, fome friendly cave invites 
them to coolnefs, and often provokes a 
temporary repofe; and of thefe there are 
in the country a great variety, and many of 
them remarkable for extent or beauty ; 
and of which the following defcription of 
one in particular, conveys but a weak and 
unfatisfadlory idea. 

This cave is one of the moft beauti- 
ful natural curiofities of its kind I ever 
remember to have feen ; and I do not 
fcruple to prefer what there is of it to 
any fingle part, the chancel not .ex-» 
cepted, of that celebrated one at Caftle- 
tdn in Derby (hire. 

■ 

This latter is infinitely more extenfive, 
and may poffibly derive an additipnal inte- 
reft from the wildnefs of the country in 
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which it is fituated^ and frotQ the harreo 
appearance of the fqenes around. It ha$ 
likewife the advantage of water j and tb^^ 
imaginationi as the paifenger lays hiniT 
felf down at the bbttooi of the boat to bp 
ferried under the rocks^ may figure to itielf 
fubterraneous terrors^ and ipagnify the fur?' 
rounding obje£ls into thofe of dangeff 
The claffical idea njiay go further} may 
recall Homer and VirgiJ to its remeoi^ 
brancf;^ and aflimilate* by poetic repeti^ 
tion, 'the doleful waters of A^^heroo witH 
ihofe that are either ilagnanti or that 
wander through this tremendous cave; an4 
pJF which it is indeed true, (hat 

Above, no Iky is fcen ; below, 
A turbid wave is feen to flow. 
Which fcarccly, as it moves along, 
Peferyes the tribute of a fong» 

But of the objefts of thofe of Janwica, it 
may be likewife faid, that, wherever you 
jturn. 


They plcafure give, and ca«fe furprifc. 
Here incruftation^s ftrike ypi^r eyes ; 
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There fpaligkd domos, witji luftrc briglit. 
Beam down an artificial lights 
Whence penfile hang In Gothic fliow, 
Dsfcending to the fands below, 
Pantaflk form^y in which you trace 
The feoblauce of a human face ; 
Of anchorites opprcfs'd by years, 
Whofe cheeks are furrow'd deep with tears. 
And who, protending forth their glafles. 
Remind you how the pioment paffcs. 

The entrance into this cave has not any 
thing pf the appearance of that (o con^ 
ftajulj vi6tc4 by c^riofity in the Peak : it 
does not ftrike at fird with that horror 
vi^hich a village buried underneath a moun-> 
tain, and fltaated tn the opening jaws of a 
Q2i.yern^ muft naturally occalion; and which» 
while it adds to your farprife, at the famo 
tixBe n^elts you with compaffion, when 
you obferve the miferabie appearance of its 
inhabitants, whofe feeming poverty cor-* 
refponds with the naked profpe(5ts of the 
country; and from the barren fcenes of 
which they fly, to hide themfelves and 
wants in the depths pf folitude, and the 
glQOfpy protedioij of night. 

The 
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The entrance which conduds the pb- 
ferver into the one I am now endeavouring 
to defcribe, is narrow indeed, but not 
fatiguing :^ it is formed into arches, which 
in a manner exclude the light, and ferve as 
a fcreen to what is hid below. 

The internal ftrufiurc of the building, 
in which Nature has been the only archi* 
te<^, does not imprefs lefsTrom its 0mpli* 
city than grandeur, and may poffibly pour 
a train of ideas upon the mind which may 
accompany the man of curiofuy and ob- 
fcrvation into our cathedrals and other 
public buildings, which are calculated to 
infpire with devotion, and to fill with awe. 
They may likewife encourage fentiments of 
another caft; and may condudt us from 
fear to pleafure, and from filcnce to the in- 
veftigation of found, and from incorporeal 
darknefs unto cheerfulnefs and light. 

There are many ideas of pleafure, that 
may be likewife cherifhed in thefe fubter- 
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raneotis abodes; and he who viiits theax 
may with juflice exclaim: 

Here, "as you walk^ devoid of fears. 
The opening caVe more grand appears; 
And petrifaftions, all around, 
Reverberate a tuneful found ; 
And as their hollow tubes diftill. 
And trickle down with pedrly rill. 
The pearly rill fo late that fhone, 
Nature's alembic turns to ftone. 

( 

The firft dome \hat you obferve at your 
entrance into this Jamaica cavern, is hung 
with maffes of . petrifadtions that form 
themfelves into imaginary aifles and fan- 
taftic recefles ; ind when the light of the 
torches begins to (hine among the columns, 
they much referable the fretted work that 
ferves for the vaulted ornaments of Gothic 
buildings, and which are at once remark- 
able for an affemblage of weight, and di- 
ilinguiflied as an integral Aandard of light- 
nefs and fimplicity. 

As you proceed, there fwclls, a little 
further on, another dome of confiderablc 
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height, and of regular dimenfions; and the 
vault of which is beautifully hung with 
various clufters of incruftation. The en- 
trances of the different recefles, of which 
there 3re many, are fupported by flender 
columns of petrifaftions, which, when! 
ftruck, return a hollow found; and which 
vary the depth of their tones, and the 
length of their vibrations, according to the 
thicknefs and extent of their tubes. The 
flambeaux that gleam around, and which 
throw their rays upon the black and white 
obfervers, produce a kind of ftage efFedl; 
and fomething like which, is oftentimes 
introduced with fuccefs upon the French 
and the Englifh theatres. 


To the folemn ideas that arife from the 
inveftigation of caverns, may be added 
thofe of filence and feclufion: and while 
we- are buried in fubterranean darknefs, 
which artificial light alone expels, we are 
ftill confcious that there glows over head, 
an cxpanfive and a refplendent day, to 
warm the imagination, to fertilize the 
2 earthy 
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earthy and to ferve as a contrafl: to the 
fcenes below. 

The darknefs that cnfhrouds the body, 
has a fenfible efFedl upon the vigpur of the 
mind. It has not fpirits to expatiate, nor 
opportunities to inveftigate, the charms 
of nature and of truth. Confined, as it 
were, to local ideas, and thofe too of ^ 
gloomy and unprofitable caft, it laments the 
lofs of new impreflions ; and although it 
may find comfort, it cannot flrike out hap- 
pincfs from its own refledtions: and this 
melancholy truth all thofe can witnefs who 
have been deprived of liberty by the rapa- 
city, the treachery, the villainy, and the 
cruelty of men, or who have brought upon 
themfelves the mifery of confinement by 
their own follies, imprudence, or n§gle(ft. 
There are but few men who cogld, like Cer- 
vantes, have added dignity to misfortune, 
and have taught the pen to charm in the 
confines of a gaol. 


V . 
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As the human mind is naturally inqui-^ 
iitivci it would be happy for it if it could 
turn its fcarch to objedls of confolation 
and improvement^ inflead of brooding over 
its forrows, and numbering its difappoint«« 
ments; and could learn to difpel the firft, 
and to forget the laft. 

There is a certain period of mifcry, be- 
yond which our fufferings cannot extend; 
and this refiedian Aiould ftrengthen our 
endurance, as at the kfl imagination may 
have increafed our terrors, and even the 
worft may prove not near (6 bad as we 
cxpedted^ 

If the folitary man (that is, if folitary 
from neceffity) cannot find a refourcc in 
his own refledions, he may look in vain 
for external confolation and fervice. Mis- 
fortune is,' as it were, a living grave, iti 
which the ideas of fotmer fociety, of 
former obligations, of former friend- 
fhips, are at once forgotten • The man 
who could flatter your vanity in profpe- 
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rlty^ and affeft an attachment to 3rour 
perfcm, and a zeal for your fervice,— -in 
your adverfity (although occafioned by a 
combination of circumflances that rather 
require compaflion than negled) will drop 
the mafk, and exhibit the unbluihing fea- 
tures of hypocrify and art; and will add 
perhaps the cowardice of infult to the in«» 
juilice of reproach. 

Every profperous man fhould refleft that 
he may fome time or other become unfor- 
tunate; and if he have not fufficient cha- 
rity to overlook the faults of others, let him 
only r^fleft how much he muft be confe- 
quently humbled by a remembrance of 
his own. Let him like wife confider that 
he upon whofe weaknefs he has trampled 
with all the barbaric infolence of power, 
may fome time or other arife from humi* 
liation, and retort the injuries he has re- 
ceived; or may, which would be a more 
glorious triumph, not pnly forget th^tn^ 
but for^iv?, 
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I now return to the fubje<fts that occa- 
fioned the above refleftions, and fhall in- 
troduce fuch ideas as flill have a commu- 
nication with mv former remarks. 

A fpeculative mind may cafily fuppofe 
that it was from fome original obfervancc 
and contemplation of. Nature, that man- 
kind derived their firft ideas of building; 
and I (hould imagine that to the naturalifl-, 
and to the philofopher, it muft be pleafing 
to inveftigate the origin, progrefs, and 
perfection of fcicnce and of art, through-* 
out its various channels and combina-* 
tions. 

In the early ftages of the world, before 
necefiity had awakened the indolence, and 
luxury excited the genius, of men, it may 
be reafonably fuppofed that the trees that 
afforded fhade, and tht caves that gave 
ihelter, to the bead, might likewife have 
protedled him; and that, according to the 
forms and proportions of thefc objeds of 
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nature, they might, by imitation, have 
adapted their own. 

The Goths (from what may be obferved 
in other countries) may have taken their 
primary ideas of architedure, for what we 
know, from caverns; may Jiave derived 
their notions of fretted roofs, from natural 
incruftations; may have grouped their co- 
lumns from the fame objeds; and have 
fwclled the dome, or ftretclied the aifle, 
from the fame grand and elegant, though 
fimple, originals. 

The ideas of the organ might have been 
originally taken from the external appear- 
ance of one of the penfile produdtions be- 
fore defcribed; it might have been bored 
from an examination of the perforated tube 
of this Angular and beautiful ornament; 
and as confined air is the caufe of found, 
it might by chance have been difcovered 
that thefe tubes, when gently touched, 
conveyed a deep and a pleafing intonation^ 
and hence we may derive fom? gratifies- 
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tion in tracing from the foundations of 
Nature, the perfcdion of art. 

The caverns in Jamaica furnifti another 
idea — a melancholy one indeed! and ftich 
as cannot, even at this diftance of time, be 
refleded upon without fentimept, anc) 
without horror. 

There are many people who believe that 
thcfe caves have been the inhnpian depofi- 
taries of the (keletons of thofc original and 
wretched inhabitants whom the cruel po- 
licy of the Spaniards hunted down, and 
who, in the courfe of a very inconfide- 
rable number of years, were exterminated, 
and became totally, and as it were at once^^ 

• 

extindt. An inflance of human deftruc- 
tion that cannot be exceeded in the bl6ody 
hiftories of any age or country! ' 

Of thefe unhappy vidims the account 
has been fo purpofely obfcure, and the 
tale of their misfortunes fo little known, 
that it Teems as if human nature had 

bluihed 
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blufhed at the perfecution, and had endea^ 
voured to erafe from the annals of man^ 
kind, their exiftcnce with their fufFerings. 

This particular period feems to b? a 
blank in the hiftory of the country j nor 
jls it poffible to read the little we know 
without horror, and an honeft refentment 
dgainil, and a warrantable exepration of» 
that name which has been fo often a blaft 
to the happinefs, and fatal to the exiftenccy 
of mankind. 

The Spanifh nation, though many cen- 
luries behind the refl of Europe, begins 
now to emerge from darknefs, and to 
look for the light of fcience, and the 
pomforts of improvement J and the time 
may come when it will negleft the ex- 
cavation of the mine, to cultivate thofe 
more certain and durable riches, that may 
be gathered with more eafc and profit from 
fhe furface pf the foil. 


The 
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The Spaniards are now gaining ground 
in pracftical manners and liberal refine- 
ment; and much may be reafonably ex- 
peded from the prefent reign, the dawn of 
which has already begun to expel that 
night in which the nation has been for 
centuries involved. Did the hand of in- 
duftry but fecdnd the advantages of nature, 
there arc but few kingdoms that could ri- 
val that of Spain; and were civilization and 
liberty to accompany climate, it might be 
almoft confidered as a terreftrial Paradife, 
Thofe fentiments of rigid honour and un-^ 
biafled integrity that were formerly con- 
fidered as innate virtues in .the inhabitants 
of that country, are ftill to be found in full 
vigour in the provinces, and which no- 
thing perhaps but the influx of foreign 
manners and cuftoms could have driven 
from the capital. The policy of other 
nations has too long governed that^-^il is 
now time that the inhabitants (hould open 
their eyes to their own interefts, fufliain 
their own importance, and convince the 
\^orld that they are not only wealthy, but 

may 
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may again become, as they once were, by 
courage and by condud, refpedable and 
great. 

The revolution of a neighbouring king- 
dom, that feemed from ftability and ^ 
profcription to bid defiance to internal 
commotion, has been now convulfed to 
the very centre; and the ftandard of li« 
berty is now feen flying upon thofe walls . 
which formerly took a pride in obedience ; 
and in thofe breafls which once found 
glory in a cheerful fubmiffion to the will^ 
the protedlion, and the power of one 
exalted indiyiduaU 

It is not the charader of the Britifli 
nation to infult misfortune, howevw it 
may have fuflfered from the intrigues of 
that Power which now, alas! (and fuch is 
the viciflitude of human affairs) is laid 
perhaps too low. 

Now would be the time to protrude the 
handj to compofc diflenfion, to Aifle re- 
bellion. 
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bellicm, to ailift innocence, to fobflantfate 
liberty, and henqe to proted znd fix upoa 
an immutable baiis the inherent rights c^ 
men. 

If there can be any fcourge more dreads 
fu} to a country^ than internal rebeDfon 
and far>guinary profcriptioni it is that of 
famine; and this additional p)ague now 
rages with all its horrors, not only in the 
capital, but the provinces, of France; and 
may poffibly fweep away many thoufands 
whom the fword will fpare< 

It mufl be furely diflrefling to a gene« 
rous and enlightened nation, which wars 
without refentment, and which covets 
peace from principles of humanity, to be 
incapable, without a rifque of fimilar di^ 
fafters, to relieve the calamitous fituation of 
a fifler kingdom ; a kingdom which, while 
her towns are deluged with blood, fees Fa-^ 
mine leave her vidtims in the flreets, and 
every clofing night anticipate the horrors of 
the approaching day« 

Let 
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Let us turn '(with heart-felt pity, and a 
faithful wifli to relieve thefe dire neceffi- 
tles) to our own concerns and fituation, 
and contrafl the abundance, the peace, and 
happinefs, which, from a variety of com- 
bining circumftances, we now fo particu- 
larly enjoy. 

Our little Ifland is now become, in a 
more flattering manner than ever it was, a 
refuge to the perfecuted, and an afylum to 
diftrefs; and while it is confldered with 
envy, it can command rcfpeft. 

How different is the fituation oi our So- 
vereign from that of the ^reat Monarque !— 
Great he ftill is, but it is in humiliation and 
afflidlion; while ours is very diftant from 
his capital, communicating pleafure to his 
fubjefts, and calling down their daily 
blefiings. The bufinefs of the State pro- 
ceeds with quiet order and political ar- 
rangement. The hydra of diffenfion is 
lulled by the prudence and firmnefs of mi- 
niflerial meafuresj and while the fails of 

com- 
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commerce crowd into our ports, the blcif- 
ings of plenty adorn our hills, and cover 
our plains. 


I fuppofe the negroes to be now arrived 
in their grounds, and to fpread thcmfelves, 
according to their connexions, over the 
face of the mountains, the trees of which 
have been recently felled for copper-wood 
and lime, and feleding fuch fpots, upon 
the elevations and bottoms, as are heft 
adapted to their provifions ; and a defcrip- 
tion of which, with their peculiar man- 
ner of planting, and the fyftem and pe- 
riod of cultivation, will be minutely no- 
ticed, when I come to confider thofe 
produdioris which are only inferior to the 
fugar-cane in profit and in ufe. 

Where they colled themfelves into 
groups upon fome retired fpot, from 
which the wood has not been cleared, 
and have to work their way amongft the 
withes, the bufhes, and the rocks, they 
fometimes throw themfelves into pidu-* 

refquc 
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refque and various attitudes; and as the 
different clumps of vegetation begin to fall 
around them, the light is gradually indu- 
ced, and (hines in playfuF refledlions upon 
their naked bodies and their clothes ; and 
which oppofitions of black and white 
make a very lingular, ' and very far from an 
unpleafing, appearance. Their different 
inftruments of hufbandry, particularly 
their gleaming hoes, when uplifted to the 
fun, and whichf particularly when they arc 
digging cane-holes, they frequently raife all 
together, and in as exa(ft time as can be 
obferved, in a well- conduced orcheftra, in 
the bowing of the fiddles, occafion the light 
to break in momentary ila(hes around 
them. 

Sotne of their grounds are adjoining to 
roads and paths, and fome are buried in the 
bofoms of the moft fequeftered dells; in 
many of which are feen to arife majeftic 
trees of an amazing height and thicknefs, 
and which are not, excepting by ftrength 
and too often by bodily danger, to be levelled 

to 


to tht ground. This tedious occupation U 
kft to the men, who very frequently 
fall a frcrificc to their exertions: indeed t 
have, heard inftance« quoted, where fe- 
veral at a time have been cruftied to death 
by the fall of a fingle tree. 

When a tradt of negro-provifions is re-< 
gularly planted, is well cultivated, and 
kept clean, it makes a very huibandlik^ 
and a beautiful appearance; and it is afto- 
niftiing what quantities of the commoni 
neceflaries of life it will produce* A quar- 
ter of an acre of this defcription will be 
fully fufficient for the fupply of a mode-i 
rate family, and may enable the proprietor 
to carry fomc to market befidcs; but 
then the land muft be of a produdlive qua- 
lity, be in a fituation that cannot fail of 
feafons, be (heltered from the wind, and 
protcded from the trefpafs of cattle^ and 
the theft of negroes. 

If a fmall portion of land of this de- 
fcription will give fuch returns, a very 

con- 
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coniiderable ntimber of acres, if not at- 
tthded to, will; oa the contrary, yield but 
little: and thdfe negroes will hardly ever 
have good grounds, and of cbnfequence a 
pljinty of provifions^ who are not allowed 
to make for themfelves a choice of fitua-*' 
tion; arid who are not well aiTared that it 
be well guarded and protected. 

< 

I'He landfcapes that are to be found in 
fituations like thefe, are confined and 
gloomy i and taking almofl: always the 
fatnfe featQres, . will hardly admit of much 
defcription; The pleafures of filence, oc- 
cafioned by retirement, and of gloom, 
^here the plantain fpreads its branches 
roundi may there have their partial in- 
fiuence; but there is little mufic to cheer 
this foliiude: the nightingale, which Is 
in Europe a timid bird; and loves to bury 
faimfelf among the thickeil (hades, is yet in 
Jamaica^ pert, courageous, and intrufivc; 
is oftentimes^ particularly when watching 
its neft, not only impudently focial, but 
does ntit feem to fear the hawk or man. 

S Of 
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Of this bird I have frequently had occa« 
fion to mention the perfection of fong. It 
would be difficult to defcribe its aninia-« 
tipn> its exercife^ and courage. It feems to 
poiTefs a large foul in a little body: it is in 
a continual flutter of gallantry and infult> 
but makes ample amends^ in its quiet flate, 
for its ofienceSj and feems to implore for- 
givenefs in the mofl enchanting and va- 
rious modulations that the ear can pofiibly 
imbibe. 

The making of lime is a very heavy job 
upon all plantations^ but more particularljr 
fo upon thofe where wood is with difficulty 
to be procured, the ftbnes to be coUeded 
at a diflance^ and the carriage con^** 
quently long and tedious. 

Among the mountains it is procured with 
more convenience and difpatch, than it can 
poffibly be upon the plains^ the materials 
are near at handi and as the kil^n h gene-* 
rally conftruded in a fof t of cock-pit, the 
ftones are eafily rolled dowft from the 

iide9 
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fides of the hills j the wood is likewife cut 
tipon them, and thrown down, and very 
Kttle cartage is of courfe required. In 
fuch a fituation, it is aftoAifhing to fee in 
how (hort a fpace of time a fufficient 
quantity will be made to anfwer all the 
purpofes of a plantation. 

In theconftrudion of a lime-kiln, many 
|)Ifturefque varieties arc to be obferved : the 
fcene of adtiork is indeed confined, but then 
it is full of bufinefs. The furrounding 
Accompaniments of trees and rocks, of 
founding axes^ falling timber, and roll* 
ing ftones, have, all together combined, 
their rural influence j while the growing 
labour at bottom rifing ftory upon ftory, 
and narrowing as it approaches its con- 
clufion> reminds you of the fruits of ^oil 
and petfeverance* 

It is generally likewife in fituations fuch 
as this, that the copper-wood for the ufe 
of the curing-houfe arid ftill-houfe, is 
procured; and the more near it is to the 
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worksj and adjoining to a public road, the 
greater of courfe will be the convenience 
of carriage; an objeft of great confequcncc 
upon a plantation, and fuch as ought in a 
very efpecial manner to be duly attended 
to^ 

If the mountain-wood be difficult to 
procure, it makes infinitely better fuel 
than any, the logwood excepted, that is to 
be found upon the plain; and two loads of 
the firft fort will go farther than three of 
fhe lafl defcription. 

There is hardly arty labour upon a plan- 
tation that confumes more time than the 
felling and carrying home this article, 
particularly where the labour of mules is 
neceffary; and yet when i^ is arrived at 
the works, it is not to be conceived how 
much is wafted, and how foon a heap oiF 
two or three hundred loads is diminifhed 
to the eye, and how foon the remainder 
is either ftolen or confumedl 
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Of this article I do not think that the 
ovcrreers are fufficicntly provident^ as it 
very frequently happens that they arc 
o1)h'ged towards the end of the crop^ 
and perhaps at a time when the rains are 
fet in» and the roads among the mountains 
and upon the plains are confequently be- 
come bad, to look for a fre(h fupply, and 
hence for a time protrad the operations 
of fugar- making; and at that period too, 
when what is made mufl be not only ex« 
penfive, but likewife bad. 

I do not think them fufBciently careful 
in collcding, drying, and preferving their 
tra{h; as I am convinced in my own mind> 
and from the general negledt of this article 
that I have obferved, that by proper care 
and forefight almoft every plantation may 
fave a fufficiency of fuel, during one crop, 
to carry it at Jeaft half way through 
the /^nfuing one; and by this means af- 
ford an opportunity of faving a great 
part of the time and and labour attendant 
upon the cutting of wood; for every eiUto 

S3 that 
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^fA makes one hundred hogflne&ds of 
iilg^r;, will require^ according to the pre-* 
i^^t mode, at leaft one hundred and 
fifjTy loads. Upon fome properties in th^ 
Ifland of St. J&itt's^ they do not cut any» 
Itn^ for a good reafon» becaufe they 
h^ve it not; the tra(h that is preferved 
being fufHqient for all their wants. If 
upon fuch eftates they do not grind more 
canes than are procured from feventy acres 
of land^ or a very little more, and from 
thefe have a fufEciency of tra(h to boil^ 
perhaps, one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred hogiheads of fugar, is it not 
flrange that in Jamaica, when perhaps 
two hundred and fifty acres of canes aro 
cut, the traih refulting from them (hall 
not be fufficient to boil thirty ? But fuch 
is the cafe; and for fuch mifmanage?* 
ment there fhould be found a remedy. 
How great muft likewife be the difference 
in the produdtion of the foil, when thofe 
feventy acres will make as much, or more 
fugar than two hundred will upon moft 
eftates in Jamaica! And yet I think that I 

have 
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have feen as^ ftout and as tall canes ih this 
latter ifland^ as I faw upon thofe planta- 
tions that I had a curfory opportunity of 
Tliiting9 in crop time, at St. Kitt's. 

The tranfportation of the copper- wood 
upon the backs of mules, and from the 
depth of the mountains, is very fatiguing 
to both the man and beaft, as they are 
cbnftantl/ obliged to afcend, or to de« 
icend, and fometimes to work their length 
of way over rocks, torrents, and rivers j 
in which journey are to be frequently dif- 
covered very pleafing and romantic fpots. 
They fometimes pafs through narrow roads, 
and confequently in a ftring one after ano- 
ther ; and now they meet with fiones of 
fuch a (hse as entirely to bar their paffage, 
and to form from their heights a precipice 
on one lide, from which the eye looks 
down ' with giddinefs and horror ; they 
now come to an extenfive flat, adorned 
with a variety of timber of a majeftic fijse; 
and they now flcirt the bottom of bills, 
which are likewife clothed with luxuriant 
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and ufeful vegetation : they now follow a 
curving line among the vallies and the 
dells, and from thence burft forth at once 
upon an interminable profpedl of canes, of 
paflure, and of fea. 

The cartage of the wood upon the level 
fituations, is not attended with much va- 
riety; nor docs it afford any ftriking fea- 
tures for a lover of nature, excepting what 
may be gathered from the difcriminations 
of cattle, and from the rural labours in 
which they ate. In either the waggons or 
the carts, at that time employed : and the 
loading pf which at the bottoms of the 
hills, the depofit of their burdens at the 
works, and the clouds of duft that they 
excite, are the only images that can at all 
intereft or ilrike. 

The roads in the mountains are certainly 
pi<9:urefque, and give variety at every turn, 
and alternately prefent you with every ob- 
ject that can either delight from verdure, 
can ftrike from brilliancy, can refrefh by 

(hade. 
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(hade, or a{]toni(h by magnificence and 
danger; and this truth there is hardly an 
obferver who has traverfed them who can- 
not witnefs. 

In the plains they likewife have their 

advantages ,and beauties; nor do I ever 

remember to have feen more pleafknt and 

£hady lanes than the logwoods form ia 

the general communications of the Ifland» 

and which in fome places take narrow^ and 

in others broad^ and fhady fweeps. They 

fometimes lead you^ through embowering 

arches of the moft iplendid green» to hedges 

that glow and falute the eye with the moil 

gaudy produdlions ; to narrow paths» the 

fences' of which are entirely compofed of 

lime&y which^ when in bloffom^ fend forth 

a moft rich and overwhelming fragrance ; 

and behind whichj and at equal diftances^ 

the coco^nut tree ere<3;s its fpiral ftem^ and 

ihoots forth its verdant canopy of bfanches, 

while the fruit hang$ dangliqg down ia 

pleafing invitation to the thjrfly traveller^ 

vvho niayi \YithQiit purchafe or peripiffionj 
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regale his lips with the deiigbtfttl and ik* 
lubrioas beverage* 

The traveller now winds his way among 
paftures that are filled with various cattle^ 
and ppon which the bamboo fpreads forth 
its feathery fhades^ the baftard cedar tx^ 
pands its broad ombreUa^ the ca(hew tx^ 
hibits its golden fruity and the logwoods 
hang oppreiTed by their Iweet and loaded 
bloilbms^ 

He now gains an aveane of canesi ov6r 
Ae intervals of which^ as he journeys along^ 
he fees the^ bend on either fide their yellow 
jfietns and tufted maflest as if in fal^tatioa 
pf his vifit : he now crofles the bridge, or 
wades through the running ftream, in which 
the cattle, unyoked from the plough, art 
laaking their cool ablutions ; and at iai); he 
^;aifis the planter's houfe, or that of his 
#i^feeri and where, let his Situation and 
condition be what they may, he is fure to 
teceive an honeft welcome. He is then 

|dtitcd| if th? mill be about, to foe the 
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works^ ctod the operations of fugar and 
rum; is furprifed perhaps at the many hands 
they employ^ and the expence with which 
they are attended; and if he be a ilran-* 
ger, as I have all along fuppofed him to be^ 
and the dilTerent objects (hall ilrike him, 
from their novelty of ufe and ingenuity of 
contrivance^ he will retire iVom their ob* 
fervation with that kind of fecret pleafure 
which the mind naturally feels at the ac-* 
quirement of a new idea« 

I cannot in this place omit mentioning 
that general hofpitality which is obferved 
to reign all over the Ifland; and to which 
poiition there are but few people who vifit 
the country from motives of curiofity^ and 
who ftudy their own pleafure in endea* 
vouring to be pleafing to others^ who will 
pot be ready to fubfcribe* 

The Vifit of a ftranger, although ho 
ihall only make their houfe a conveniency^ 
is always confidered by the natives as 
^n honour; and the longer it (hall be 

pro- 
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protraded, and the more he fhall be in* 
cluced, from the reception he may have 
met with, to coniider himfelf at home^ the 
inore will the proprietor acknowled|g^e him* 
felf obh'ged, A letter of introdudlion to 
^;7^ gentleman will command for the bearer 
the rights of hofpitality and fervice all over 
the Ifland. Nay» even vagrants ar^ feldoal 
irefufed protedion and food: but thefe are 
lately become fo numerous and worthlefs^ 
have committed fuch outrages/ and are 
found to be fuch nuifances in the country, 
that they are oftentimes confidered with 
fufpicioUj and difmiiTed (6 foon as their 
natural wants (hall be fatisfied, and their 

r * 

ipirits refreflied^ 

The objedlions that qtiay be ftarted 
againft Jamaica by thofe who have an in- 
tereft in the foil, and who confcquently ra-* 
ther wi(h to fee the country with an eye of 
bufinefs than with the delight of a hatu- 
turalift, or the improvement of a painter, 
cannot afFcd the man of curiofity : and I 
cannot help thinking that a young artifty 

parn 
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particularly if he be of an inquiiitive and 
an entbufiaftic turn of mind, may devote a 
few years of his life with as much pleafure 
^d profit to the imitation of the beautiful 
and romantic fcenery of that Ifland, as he 
can poffibly do in the more chofen fituations 
of the European continent. I will fuppofe 
him only to pafs twelve months in his voyage 
to and from J and in his inveftigation of that 
fubjeift, Himfelf, and the neceilaries of his 
art, may be tranfported with equal fafety, 
and more convenience, by fea, than they can 
be done by land; and even his voyage may 
furniQi him with the mofl various and en^ 
chanting ideas of virater, and of iky : the 
mafts, the fails, and the rigging, may pro- 
duce xht moft playful refledtions; and the 
brilliant and tranfparent bofom of the 
ocean,^ when covered with a matin vapour, 
or glowing beneath the rays of a rifing 
fun, or tinted with the fofter tones of its 
defcending beams, may furnilh the charms 
of colouring, and direft his imitation to 
thofe objedls in which the pencils . of 

Vandcrvelt 
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Vandervclt and Backhuyfcn have fo gteittf 
excelled. 

As water is fo pleafirtg^ and Is deemed fo 
neceffary a part of every landfcape, its vark-* 
tions in tempefts and in calms fhould be 
carefully examined^ and faithfully copied^ 
by every profefTor of the art ; as there wiH 
always occafions aHfe^ when either the 
terrors of the firfl:> or the repofe of the laft^ 
may be introduced with advantage,- and 
give intereft and variety to fcenes whicb^ 
without thefe particulars, might be con- 
fidered as devoid* of fenfe, and confequently 
without attratftions« 

The fcenes of Tivoli> of Frafcati, and 
Albano^ have furnifhed for years the fame 
ideas and imitations. Their beauties and 
varieties have been too frequeatly copied, 
and are hence too generally known to pro-^ 
mife to the artift any further charms of no<^ 
velty, or to awaken his enthufiafm and fix 
bis furprife: and indeed^ were his tafte, his 
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genius^ hi$ judgment, and his execution, 
ever fo much diftinguifhed, flattered, ma«- 
tured, or refined, — his utmoft ftretch and 
combination of abilities might be flill dif- 
couraged, and his mod fedulous and per-^ 
ferering exertions fail, when he only re- 
fleds that he is attempting thofe very fub*- 
jeds upon which a Salvator Rofa, a Gafpar 
Pouffin, and a Claude Lorrain, have ex^ 
haufled the magic powers of their art« 

The views of the iflands of the Weft- 
Indies may give fcope to a new expanfion 
of pidurefque ideas i may infpire bis fancy, 
provoke his imitation, and reward his gt^ 
nius; and he may be hence enabled to give 
a turn of character correfpondent to the 
face of the country, and congenial to the 
warmth^ and exprcilive of the brilliancy, 
of the climate^ 

The chilly regions of the north bcftow 
Ice-crifped vales, and hills of endlefs fnow; 
While chiUM by winds, and fiiaking to the firaft. 
The warmer faculties are Aumb'd, or loft : 

Whereas 
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Whereas in vertic climes for ever rife 
The boiling fpirits with the heated Ikies | 
And every objeft that the foul infpires. 
Glows with the Ai% and ihares its genial fires» 

The artift may not only coUeft and 
treafure up for futui'e pleafure and advan-^ 
tage» the different and rural images of tha^ 
romantic region^ may not only copy illu^' 
xninations and (hadows which caufe un- 
commonly brilliant or dark refledtions^ andr 
fuch as are not even to be gleaned from 
the delightful climates of France, of Italy; 
and Spaing but he will likewife, in the' 
contemplation of a new world> have anr 
opportunity to inveftigate not only its na- 
tural and its artificial produiftions, but 
likewife the difiimilarity of its inhabitantsy 
in cuftoms, manners, featuresy and com- 
plexions j and while the eye £hail be de- 
lighted with the fcenery around, he will: 
improve his underftanding» and add new 
Ideas to the ftbre-hoafe of his mind. 


the local advantages and difadvan- 
tages of country and of climate, 1 (halt 
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have occafion to fpeak at large ia the pro« 
grefs of this work; and I mud here antU 
cipate the generous pardon of my readers 
for thofe obfervations which will naturally 
arife upon the fubje£t» and for that con- 
trail of climate and Situation which I meali 
to draw. 

I fhall foon take up the negroes again^ 
and follow them in thofe occupations 
which more immediately precede the ex- 
pected harveft; and to a defcription of 
which if I have flowly, nay tedioufly, 
advanced, it has only been to take in fome 
objeds of connexion^ which 1 thought 
might add variety to, and help to eluci- 
date, my prefent fubjed:. 

The traveller who, in his progrcfs 
through different countries, fhall inva- 
riably keep the beaten road, can entertain 
but a very incompetent idea of their pic- 
turefque varieties; and from the uniformity 
of the fcenes which he obferves as he 
journies on, he may be apt to entertain a 
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very unfavourable and a very falfe idea of 
their extent and value. 

The convenience of communication, and 
the ideas of fafety, held out temptations 
for men to build upon thofe fpots where 
both might be the moft eafily fecured; and 
hence it is, that many villages arife in 
fltuations perhaps unfavourable to foclety, 
and in which even the moft common ne- 
ceiTaries.of life cannot but with difficulty 
be procured. 

In the neighbourhood of commercial 
towns, is obferved for miles a fiicceffion of 
buildings; and the tranfitory views which 
here and there a break affords, will hardly 
give any idea of the landfcapes of the 
country. 

Population is certainly deftruftive to 
rural imagery, in as much as the adorn- 
ments of art are uncongenial to pidturefque 
beauty. The refinements of life have no 
connexion with the paftorar world; they 
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dcfordd the features of nature, and uniim- 
plify, if I may be allowed the expreffion, 
t^e very air and appearance of her in- 
habitants. 

The palace that fwells upon the fight 
may for a time occafion furprife; but the 
painter will turn his eye with regret to the 
rock from which the flones have been 
difparted, or may lament thofe lately 
fwelling hills which are now disfigured 
by the quarry. 

In the mod fimple and confined views 
of nature there fiill is grandeur: in the 
moft laboured ornaments of man, there is 
fomething little: nay, does not the mofi; 
cxtcnfive building confift, comparatively to 
the general mafs, of minute parcels, and of 
almoft invifible particulars, and in which 
his labour and the futility of it are equally 
confpicuous? We will even fuppofe that 
they are not fubjeft to the dilapidations of 
time — can we fay that, on the contrary, 
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they are not fubjefl to the caprices of 
men? 

But grant thefe exceptions to be laid 
sifide, we all know, by perfonal experience, 
that the mod fplendid and coftly edifice 
does not ftrike ys long. The eye is f2^-. 
tiated perhaps with a fingle view, and day 
after day may pafs it by, not only with 
indifference, but without a look» 

The views of nature for ever ftrike; and 
he who vifits Matlocke, Dove-dale, or 
Vauclufe, will ftill find a fucceffion of 
images that not only aftonifti from magni- 
ficence, but delight from variety. 

He who has travelled in Flanders and 
in France, cannot fail to have reflefted how 
very few pifturefque and beautiful objedls 
are to be obferved from the public road, 
the uniformity of which, while it wearies 
the eye, fatigues and difappoints the ex- 
pectation. 
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In his paflagc through the direft roads 
of communication between the towns of 
Bdrn and Bafil, in Switzerland, the travel- 
ler not ufed to mountains would hardly 
think the country poffcfled thofe extenfivc 
views, over which the eye lofes itfelf in 
giddy obfervation, and the broken features 
of which the mofl piercing fight cannot 
poflibly diftinguiih. 

To explore nature with enthufiafm, to 
difcriminate her beauties, and to hang 
with delight upon her charms, we muft 
make excuriions at a diftance from towns, 
to accommodate the population of which, 
the features of landfcape have been dis* 
figured and forced, the trees up-rooted, 
the ground excavated, and the quiet fee** 
nery made to refign its charms to the hAU 
dious con{lru(flion of art. 

In every country, and in every climate^ 
there are fubordinate objedts that rife into 
confequence from their locality, and from 
the fudden effed of their impreffions; and 
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hence it is^ that winding roads are more 
pleafing, as they have more variety than 
thofe interminable avenues which ftretcli, 
as it were, from one province to another. 

To a lover of nature, the moft minute, 
as well as the moil gigantic of her won- 
ders, have their particular charms; and 
thefc the arrift will be unwilling to let 
cfcape him : but where every turn affords a 
recent image, the feleftion will require 
judgment as well as taAe; and let his cu- 
riofity be ever fo unbounded, or his exe- 
cution prompt, this feledion muft be 
ftill confined, when compared to the in- 
finite and increafing variety that is poured 
around him. Let not a man, therefore, 
flatter himfelf that his ftudies and his per- 
feverance have exhaufted the beauties of 
nature, or that, becaufe he imitates, he can 
define their ufes and their ends. To en- 
deavour to rival them, is fufficient praife; to 
attempt more, would be not only prcfump- 
tion, but folly. The painter who was not 
able to give the expreffion he wifhed to a 
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particalar countenance^ very happily turned 
it afidej and while he thus acknowledged 
his incapacity, he made apparent his judg- 
ment and his tafle. 

TheriS are many beautiful varieties of the 
rural kind that are over-looked^ becaufe 
they are obvious to every eye, and have 
been too frequently fubjedls of imitation; 
and there are others not feleded^ for the 
very realbn that they ought, becaufe for- 
footh they are uncommon; and hence to 
the vulgar eye may be deemed unnatural, 
and confequently may not pleafe. 

It is a known truth^^ that beauty may be 
copied from deformity, and that from an 
afiemblage of produ<ftions in themfelves 
unpleafing, may be formed an aggregate 
that will not only amufe, but delight. 

The painter of landfcape who poflefles 
that cnthufiafm which ought to be infe- 
par^ble froni his art, will not willingly let 
any ftriking obj^A efcape him: he will 
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make the remembrance of it his own ; and 
if he do not require it for immediate ufe^ 
it may flill contribute to a future purpofe; 
and of which^ without fome item, he mzy 
ranfack his memory in vain to produce the 
imitation; and may confequently, from 
this failure^ introduce fomething in its 
place that will dilfatisfy his wifliesj and 
difguft his genius. He (hould never fuf- 
fer^ likewife, a fudden imprefGon to for- 
fake him : if any particular idea fhould 
flrike his imagination^ a very trifling 
iketch may fix it for ever; and thefe in- 
ilantaneous fallies of thought are more 
valuable than the accurate refinements of 
laborious refleiHions: and this obfervation 
will likewife apply, with particular efieft, 
to thofe who are in the habit of writing, 
and who frequently forget thofe notices, 
which pafst like a tranfient cloud, acrofs 
the mindt 

How often does a man court in vain the 
infpirations of his mufe^ for a forcible, or 
even a iimple and a tender exprefiiom 

and 
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^^^ and which chance^ at lafl^ in fome happy 
moment^ m^y throw in his way; and 
which idea, ,4hus acquired, may po0ibly 
occafion mor^ reputation to the author; 
than the dull communications of labour 
and perfeverance. The 

JEre ciere vtros 

was long fufFered to ftand as an hemiftich, 
which even the genius and the judgment 
of Virgil could not at the time complete; 
and the remainder of the verfe, the 

Martemque accendere cantiy 

is acknowledged to be one of thofe rare 
felicities which, according to the refpft* 
able authority of Dr. Johnfon, fo greatly 
exceed all ftudy and refleflion i and of 
which the following lines of Denham 
may likewife ftand as a very Angular and 
happy example, and upon which the 
above-mentioned critic has beftowed a 
very warm and elegant encomium. 

O could I flow like thee, and make thy ft ream 
My great example, as it is my theme ! 
Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull; 
Strong without rage, without o'er-flowing, full. 
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or this gigintic prodigy of literary per- 
ieverance and fuccefs^ the moft una0uming 
admirer of talents cannot pofliUy fpcak 
without a certain enthtjiiiarmy and without 
attaching to his name the ideas of refpeft 
and reverence. To account for talents of 
fuch an amazing ilretch^ and in words cor- 
refpondent to the magnitude of the objeA 
who pofTefTed them, would be the height 
of prefiimption in this feeble work to 
attempt; but gratitude will fpeak and ac« 
knowledge the pleafure and improveinent 
]thajt even the mofl illiterate cannot. fail to 
fcceive from the ftudy of his elegantly 
varied and inimitable writings. That 
proper juftice might have been done to 
them> he fhould liave been the biographer 
of his own life, the hiflorian of his own 
times, the critic of his own labours^ and 
the eulogifl of his own works^ 

He has not only given new words and 
force of didion to his vernacular tongue, 
but has ftored it with ideas of a fublime 
and original caft, apd of which his lan-p 
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guage^ and his alone^ was perhaps capable 
of theexprefiion. 

What £nglifh is, is due to Johnfon's name^ 
Who gave it clearnefs, energy, and fame : 
Then what fhall be his glorious recompence, 
Whofc current coin isjierling made by fenfe ? 

^ What he fays of Milton may be applied 
with equal, juilice to the powers of his 
own mind ; our language funk, indeed^ 
before him : but who fhall rife to fufficient 
elevation of thought, or poffefs fufficient 
energy of expreffion, to difplay the honour 
which his learning and his tafte have re- 
fle£led upon this age and country? If the 
tranfcendent abilities and accompiifliments 
of a Burke^ his fuperior perhaps in genius^ 
and his equal in erudition and in judgment, 
and who was, from fimilarity of impref- 
fions, as well acquainted with the vigour of 
his head, as the virtues of his heart — if he, 
I fay, be filent, and upon fuch a fubjedt, 
what man fhall dare prefume a delineation 
of his character ! 
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To a lever 6f nature, cVcry objed has Its 
its intereft^ its delight, its place^ and ufe | 
nor does the painter, whofe prediledion for 
the ftiblime magnificence of the mountains 
with all tb?ir forefts and rocks, thpir 
txiafTes and their ihades, defpifQ the v^lad- 
ing ftream, the trickling ril]> or thofe morp 
humble ornaments of rural fcenery, the 
ihrub, the thiftle, or the grafs. 

When the eye of reafon wanders otct 
the unbounded varieties of her charms, it 
mayi and probably will^ for a time, be 
jtrrefted by the fudden view and fleady 
contemplation of one great and prominent 
feature ; but^ as furprife does not Continue 
long to awaken plcafurci it will turn 'with 
complacence and delight to objeds of 
more near concern, and repofe with plea* 
fure upon the quivering of the trees, the 
verdure of the meads, and the ripling^ of 
the brook. 

There is hardly an objed of nature from 
which the refledive man cannot derive 
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feme Imprefli^nSy whether they arife from 
the terrors or the tranquillity of her charms* 
When he confiders the tremendous extent 
of that Povfer who ctcite8 the wave and 
fills the temped, and who fucceflively 
falo6ths the billows into a calm^ tnd lulU 
the wind to fleep ; when he turns his ideas 
from the magni6cence of ihefe impref* 
fioMi and traces that power from its higbeft 
elevation to the very loweft obje<fl of its 
cares ; and takes into the idea every thing 
that is deftru^ive, that is ufeful, or that 
is pleaTant ; what a fiejd does it not open 
for inveftigation, and what a theme for 
awe, for veneration^ and for gratitude ! 

However great, however various and 
undeiinable the wonders of creation may« 
to thofe of an vnphilofophical cad:^ ap-» 
pear to be, — ^yet has the foverign ArchitecJ: 
of this flupendous frame endowed that 
atom^ man, with powersr not only tQ be^ 
hold and inveflig^te, but even to explairi 
the moft tnioute particulars of its compo-* 
ftent parts; and as the obje<fls of nature are 
various, fo are the faculties and purfuits of 
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ihc different creatures by which the earth 
h inhabited. 

The man who delights in landfcape^ 
takes in a circuit of the heavens and the 
earth ; he fludies the fun by day^ and the 
moon by night ; nor does the zephyr figh 
unnoticed^ nor the tempefl fweep un* 
heeded by. If he watch the dawning ef 
the morn, and trace the light from itt 
matin unto its evening beams, what ii>fi« 
nite and enchanting varieties may^jxpt its 
refiedions occafion ! varieties that pails >in 
momentary; change before the eyes, and 
which produce beauties perhapis that have 
beei) feldom or never obferved, but which, 
when feen, may, from the regular order of 
the mundane fyftem, be as enthufiaftically 
examined, as philofophically explained. 

It has often flruck me (and I confefs 
that I have been furprifed at the partiality) 
that travellers in general are more fond of 
defcribing cities and towns, with the ar« 
tificial adornments of the fquares and 
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fl:reet$9 add the affedted manners of tlie 
inhabitants^ than they are of rural fcenes 
and pifturefque impreffions^ and the fimple 
economy of a country life: and I think 
this obfervation fo far true^ that I do not 
tecolleft to nave ever read a pidlurefque 
account of thje moft piBurefque country 
in Europe; for^ of Switzerland^ I do not 
remember one that conveys any {hare ttf 
that enthufiailic pleafure which the con- 
templation of its fcenes cannot fail to 
infpire. Some particular fituations^ more 
ftriking than others^ may perhaps be no- 
ticed; but then they are only mentioned 
with that coldnefs fo peculiar to the dc- 
fcriptions of thofe who cither write from 
books^ or what in the courfc of convcrfa'- 
tion they may have gathered from others; 
and not from thofe impreflions which 
a lover of nature would feel from 'a 
perfonal contemplation of their rural 
charms. 

Modern travel feems to be rather con- 

fidered as a neceffary pilgrimage to be 
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undertaken by thofe young men who are 
to become the pofleflbrs of wealth or titles^ 
than as a fchool to form the manners^ to 
inftrudl from political or relative £itua« 
tions^ to diffufe knowledge by an obferva- 
tion of the commercial advantages^ or the 
natural productions of foil and climate. 
The general mafs of mankind* the inge- 
nious artifan^ the experienced farmer, the 
patient hufbandman, and the much-endu- 
ring peafant, are over-looked in the more 
enlightened* but lefs ufeful* purfuits of the 
gay* the voluptuous* and the refined. 

With what buftle and expedition is the 
young traveller obferved to pafs through a 
country* without looking to the right or 
left for obje<^s of inveftigation, or without 
even cQndefcending to make an inquiry if 
there be any curiofities, of nature or of art, 
that are worthy his attention ! 

The moil claflical* and thence the moft 

.intereiling* fcene upon the continent, is 

that of all others which is perhaps the 
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moft ncgledled; nay I know not by what 
fatality it happens (for badnefs .of accom- 
modation (hould not be an excufe for the 
fuppreffion of curiofity and of the acquire- 
ment of knowledge), I know not, I fay, 
by what fatality it happens _(for I cannot 
mention this (hameful neglefl by any other 
name) that the beft part of the journey be- 
tween Rome and Naples is made in the 
night, and is that of all others in Italy^ 
which is hurried through with the greateft 
precipitation, and of which the feweft no- 
tices are taken, and the Jeaft knowledge faf 
the furrounding country is acquired. 

From Rome to Poeftum there is fome- 
thing to intereflr our curiofity, excite our 
furprife, or melt us with compaffion, at 
every turn. The Campania of Rome, al- 
though disfigured with ruins, and marked 
by the fterility of its lands; and the mifery 
of its people, cannot fail to awaken ideas 
of its former power and inhabitants, and 
to infpire us with refiecftions of a melan^ 
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clioly caft^ when we compare its prefent 
iicuation with what it was* 

Who would imagine that the Pontine 
Marfh, a region of ftagaant waters tad dif- 
eafe^ was once an immen& plain of culti** 
ration and abundance? 

In the modern Terracina are ftill traced 
the ruins of the palace of Caefar and of 
Adrian $ and we cannot fail to iketch in 
imagination thofe hours of convivial cafe 
and philofophic retirement, which were 
dignified by the wealth and arb'anity of 
thofe diftinguiflied charaders. 

At Mola, the claffic trrfVeller w?ll nata- 
rally repeat thofe beaiatiful lines of Virgil, i» 
the Seventh Book, which fo tenderly com- 
memorate his nur^, Caieta; and thediftane 
fbrtrefs of which is ftil4 diftinguiflved by 
this never to be forgotten appellation. 

This place reminds us likewiie of the 
fate of Cicero, who, in his journey from- 
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hetx;^^ ttrai trcacheroufly mutdettd by 
Popilius Lsnas; whoie life, as if to makfi 
the treachery more horridly confpicuous, 
he had faved by the pathetic weight of his 
transcendent eloquence. 

In the obfervation of the remains of 
Minturna, on the borders of the beautiful 
and tranfparent Liris, the traveller who is 
fond of nature^ and takes a particular de* 
h'ght in her quiefcent fcenes, cannot fail to 
be highly charmed: the objcfts, indeed^ 
are few^ but thefe are on one fide magni** 
ficently romantic through the decays o( 
time, and are pleaiing on the other from 
the confequence of cultivation, and the 
comforts of abundance. 

Between this river and the renowned 
and fafcinating city of Capua> the devotees 
of Bacchus will hang with remembrancp 
upon thbfe exhilarating lines of Horace 
and Anacreon that fo cheerfully CQmm^r^ 
morate the convivial powers pf the celpf* 
brated wines of Falernum; of which the 
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Roman orators^ as well as poet&i have ftf 
frequently refounded the praife. 

Who can refrain, when he beholds the 
venerable ruins of the theatre of Capua^ 
from moralizing upon its preffent ftate, and 
from contrafting, in imagination, its decay 
with its former appearance, and with thofc 
voluptuous enjoyments that foftened the 
i^vage minds of thofe troops who never 
before fought in Italy without cohqucft, 
and from the dread of whofe incurfions, 
^nd the vigour of whofe arms, the Ro- 
mans fled with defpondency from every 
battle; and acknowledged in their difcom- 
fits, and their -terrors, the fuperior and 
commanding genius of the judicious and 
intrepid Hannibal ! 

That the delights of Capua were the 
falvation of Rome, is an axiom laid down 
In hiftory ; and may remain as a datum, to 
prove that relaxation of difcipline is the 
xorarmenccment of defeat; and that inor- 
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tiiAate luxury, cannot fail to end, at laA, itl 
utter ruin and unavailing defpair. 

The eountries of the Laeftrigons and the 
VolfqueSi and the prominent add chalky 
cliffs of Circe, have all their particular in- 
terefts in this delightful journey ; and 
while, perhaps, the traveller is refleAing 
upon the grand ideas of thofe monuments 
of clai&c confequence which he has lately 
pafied^ his thoughts are inftantly turned 
from the melancholy pleafures of antiquity 
to the a(ftual and vifible enjoyment of the 
paradife before him> the very moment that 
he defcends into, and obferves the culture 
and productions of that beautiful region 
which is fo fignificantly featured in the 
expreffion of Campi Felicia or the happy 
plains* 

Of th6 Appian Way, fince the hew road 
was made through the kingdom of Naples^ 
for the accommodation of the prefent 
Qjjeen, very little is to be feen in this 
journey ; and however convenient and du^ 
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rable thtk p\iblic wtotlts tmy Iravc Fbr- 
merly beeft, yet the tfaveilet will have but 
little reafon to lament their lofs, in point 
of cohvenieiicfe ; and a fuffitltttCy of them 
ftill renfiains in other ipatts of Italy, to fa^ 
ti^fy the archited with tht manttct of ihtHf 
fconftruftion, and to fill the tairtd of %he 
antiquarian with fafprifc at the labout and 
ex pence by "which they were formerly cottp^ 
|)leted. 

1 pafs by the innumfcraMfeot^ieiSfeiof tti^^ 
jidfity in the ^leig^bburhood of Naptes, ^* 
tnafty of thein lay wide *of l5ic pnttiftf 
which I have faintly cndcayowed to tract? 
&nd (hall proceed imtoediately to the Ibeau- 
liful and majeftiefWefep'of the ^ay of Na*- 
pkfe, which is (hut in fcy tht iH^tiA 'of 
Caprea, where the monfter Tiberius pa*ffe4 
a very confiderable portion of his debauched 
ariff fanguinary liJt; 

iPh^ town of Portici, Tjtrilt, as it \vc*e^ 
I3p6n ^<he ruin-s of former ^itfies, and 'ftift 
in dread of the impending terrors df 
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Vefovius, is of itfblf aa obje^ of cutioCily^ 
u)de{icndaitly of die jnufeum with which 
it is enriched : and the ruins of Hercula« 
neum, and thoie of Pompeio^ which fill 
the mind with fuMiae though inekn- 
cfaoly itnprefnons, are very ftniking and 
ftmarkafole features in diis rosnantic jour-i 

From Pompeio to Cava the counUj'is 
mcA delightfully abundant in every thing 
that «can admiailfter to the hixudes of mm\ : 
and from tfaeoce to Vietri and Sakroo, tiie 
magimfictiioe of the ob^eds b^tts to im^ 
ppd?e at every iftep ; and the esdiufiaft; 
as 4ie jocrtntes ott^ behoids^ in ioia^natioEi^ 
the viewis «irhittk iiave «2ridbed the idlcat 
^f dvat great itrium virate of lafidfca^e^paioat* 
ers, whofe pre^eixYineDce in this charnxio^ 
fciMce ha*s 4iewr been ccmlefted, mor mill 
emr<peilKips 'be farpaflcd^ and that conn-t 
try HHift be iupely endhaotiaa^y ddight£iiU 
frtmi i«<hich the pmcil of Salvatdr Rofa 
XjMk bis rocbs^ the jtodick^os Pou(&n faia 
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buildings and his fhades^ and the exqttt-i' 
fite Lorraio his fkies^his roads^ his waters^ 
and his trees. 

When the traveller gains the point 
inrhich iixfl lets in a view of the bay and 
town of Salerno^ he is impreiTed with ono 
of the mod fublime ideas of rural imagery 
that can pofSbly be defcribcd. The pidu- 
refque appearance of the buildings on one 
fide, retiring into the earth as the houfes 
feem to do in dread of the fur rounding and 
impending hills, which are alternately va<» 
ried by fmooth and uneven furfaces, and in 
fbme parte naked^ and in others : covered 
with trees; and ..the whole profpe^t man-* 
tied ^over by a glowing haze ; and, if you 
add to thefe effeds, a winding fhore, a 
pidturefque mole, and a tranfparent fea, in 
which the magnificent objeds of nature^ 
and the more humble impreffions of art> are 
combinedly reflcftcd; thefe different par- 
ticularities, taken all together into one view, 
cannot fail to aflonifh^ and. at the fame 
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time to (trike the imagination and to fix 
the fight. 

From hence to Poeftum, the country 
becomes lefs cultivated^ and changes the 
features of the landfcape from the enter- 
taining to the wild) until it becomes at 
laft entirely a defert, over which are fcen 
to wander innumerable quantities of buf* 
faloeS) which, being uncommon to an Eng- 
lifli eye^ have the momentary pleafure of 
variety at lead to recommend them. 

The ruins of Pcsftum, the ancient 
Pofidonia, are feated in this inhofpitable 
plain; and have more intcreft for the ar- 
chitect, than a famenefs of columns^ and 
thofe heavy and inelegant, can have for the 
lover of landfcape, who does not behold 
any furrounding objedls that can fhew' off 
to advantage, or give life and variety ta the 
fcene. 

It is furely pleafiflg to an inquifitivc 
inind, to ftudy the manners, to explain the 
purfuits, and to afcertain the rural eco- 
nomy 
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nomy of the different inhabitant^i wbich^ 
in an extenfive range of climate ^tid 6f 
foiU it is natural to fuppofe will fall in our 
way; as, from their appearance and their 
wants, their comforts or their cares, we may 
be able to fix a pretty juft criterion of the 
poverty, of the wealth, or of the freedom of 
that country in which they have had the 
bad or the good fortune to be born. 

There is not any part of foreign travel 
that conveys fo much real amufement and 
inftrudtion to the mind, as the opportu* 
nity and leifure of tracirig, through their 
different channels, the gradations of fo- 
ciety; of comparing the fortuitous advan- 
tages of elevated life, with that indepen- 
dency which is indeed fhort of titles, but 
above the neceflity of commercial engage- 
ments, and fedentary employments; until, 
ftill continuing to tread the path of obfer- 
vation, we come down to the more humble 
purfuits of retired fituation, and iiniOi our 
refearches at the hamlet in the defert, pr 
the hovel in the wade* 

If 
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If the clay-built cottage be fequeflered^ 
and be far* removed from the noife of po« 
pulation^ and the buflle of public purfuitSt 
it is on the other hand unacquainted 
with the viciflitudes of fortune^ and of the 
numberlefs inquietudes that fpring from 
wealth; and although it (ball be ignorant 
of its luxury, that poifon of {implicit/ 
as it is the bane of innocent enjoyment, 
it may flill with the neceflaries pofTefs 
the comforts of exiftence, and be confe* 
quently without its wants, its wiibes, or 
its cares. > 

It is in the mountains and the glades, 
the vallies and the plains^ — it is in the 
feciufions of private enjoyment, in the fim* 
plicity of unlettered eafe and harmlefs me^ 
ditation, that we are to look for, and to 
profit from; the finccre and unafFed^ 
manners of mankind; and from an imi«- 
tation of which we (hould take our mo^ 
rality ^nd example. 


In 
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In crowded cities and commercial towns, 
the manners of the inhabitants take a turn 
from the artificial appearance^ and the em* 
ployments of intereft that infenfibly fur- 
round them. The man of rank, in fome 
countries, looks down with contempt upon 
the merchant, the merchant upon the ma- 
nufadurer, the manufafturer upon the ar- 
tifan, and he in turn upon thofe fubordi- 
nate links of that chain by which the 
various connexions of a life of luxury and 
diffipation arc fupported ; and which rather 
fofter unnatural and idle wants, than fub« 
ftantiate the comforts, and contribute to 
the happinefs of a people. 

In, the over-grown capitals of large and 
populous empires, (implicity of heart and 
integrity of manners arc too often obliged 
to yield to art and cunning; and that 
countenance very foon beconies bronzed 
over with guilt, upon which the rofe of 
ba(hfulnef$ was feen to bloflbm and to 
charm. 

The 


The pomp of nobility^ the pride of de* 
fccT\t, the boaft of inheritance, and ail th<$ 
exterior advantages that wealth and titles 
can befto\¥^ are too often confidered by 
their poflbfibrs as attainments that preclude 
them from the fevcrer ftudies, and exempt 
them from the painfut mortifications of 
humble life, and too frequently make them 
believe that he who can afford to live in 
affluence fhould bid an eternal adieu to re-> 
morfe anii ftiame. 

The ingratitude of public iituatiotr has 
been always a fruitful fubjcft for the fatirift^ 
and is certainly more obfervable in courts^ 
as the fphere in which it moves is there 
extenfive, and as every fycophant is: upon 
the watch to iujgratiate himfclf with the 
rifing fun, to worfliip the fplendor of his 
beam?> and to follow the warmth of his 
fays until they begin to decline, and to 
verge at lad to darknefs and to night. 

The moft expenfive meal of luxury is 

vapid in compatifon to the £eft that ac- 
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companies the undebauched appetite of 
him who labours for refedion, whofe 
mind is fatisiied with the gratifications of 
his natural wants, and who does not look 
for artificial provocations to Simulate his 
fenfes, to naufeate his ftoniacb, and to in- 
duce with repletion^ oppreffion of fpirits, 
the languor of complaint, and the defpon- 
dence of difeafe. 

Do we not conftantly obferve, wheq 
* either condefcenfion or neceffity obliges the 
man of wealth and oftentation to forego 
iituation and its intrufive accompaniments^ 
to partake of the humble and the heart- 
giving hofpitality of fubordinate condition^ 
how readily he puts himfelf into, and en<? 
vies the lot of him wbo gives ; at the fame 
time that he feels himfelf humbled, al- 
though he be ple^fi^, in acknowledging 
himfelf the perfon who receives I 

How much more faithfully expanfive is 
the pleafure of him who, in the humble 
attendance of his harvefls and his fields, 

beholds 


\. 
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beholds a wealthy landlord conddcend to 
tread^ with the cheerful * ocpedations of 
game^ his yellow ftubbles^ and his brown 
domains ; who wings the partridge or the 
groufe for amufement and for health ; and 
who makes the farmer the companion of 
his exercife^ the partaker of his fports^ and 
the willing receiver, as the cheerful difpen- 
fer, of the fucceffes of his gun I 

* 

Does not the fportfman feel fomc pity 
in the mutilation, fgme compafllon in the 
death, of the innocent and feathery tribe; 
in the deftrudion of the pheafant,j whofe 
plumage refledls the glowing of the morn-* 
ing, the variety of the day, and the fober 
tints that prefage the night ; in the death 
of the partridge, as inoffenfive as its plumes 
are beautiful, and which adds one addi* 
tional delicacy to a banquet which nature 
and which art had already perhaps but too 
luxuriantly fupplied ; in the death of the 
hare, the mod innocuous, as themoH: per* 
fecuted, of the animal kind ; and which, 
alas ! fpeaks in the hour of diftrefsj and 

m 
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fa tlie minute of death, in a voice which 

t 

moft pathcticaHy refembles that in which 
the firft cries and cotoplaintt of infant life 
arc known ? 

The excltffive power to dcftroy the beift$ 
of rh^ ;ficld and the birds of the air, is con- 
fined to* ofteritatious life> and unfeeling 
wealth I while poverty has hence its en-* 
vied advantages, and with the inability to 
do cnifchief and to commit murder upon 
the unoffending branches of creation, has 
Its comforts in difcjualincation, indiooks 
forward tp'^dod in' the ncceflary avoidance 
of evil. 


i I 


This long train of refle(9:io*n, that may 
be thoHght foreign to the fubjedl of which 
I have profeffed io treat, is ftill not inap- 
plicable to the pofition which I am anxious 
to lay down ; as I do not even fee, that in 
the progreffiohs of ffifturefque and rural 
focicty, any thing will contribute to the 
advantage of the firll, and to the pleafure 
\ of the laft, that can, in any inilancc what- 
ever. 
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erer, partake of cruelty, in either the bru« 
tal cuftomsi or the refinements of life* 

I have been likewife induced to tfarotr 
in thefe curfory refiedtions, as they will 
in HoMB meafure affift thofe comparifons ot 
climate, and of country, which I intend, 
towards the conclufion of this work, to in^* 
troduce ; for it is only by contrafting the 
rural imagery, and pourtraying the piQtt^ 
refque appearances of thofe objects that em* 
bellifli the face of nature, that we can form 
any idea of a juft refemblancci and ho w-* 
ever cuftoms and foil may vary the pro^ 
duAions of human induftry, yet there will 
tdh remain, in the great outlines of every 
cegion, fome individual features which 
may ferve as an oppofition, and fome of 
which I (hall hereafter take the liberty to 
flAtStf and,, as far as my memory will 
ferve me, to defcribe. 


It IS now time (after the loiig digreilion 

t have ventured to make, and t6o many of 
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which^ I greatly fear, have been already 
intruded upon the patience of him who. 
ihall honour thtfe poor remarks with his 
perufal)-^it is now time, I fay, to return 
once more to the negroes, and to their em- 
plpyments ; and to pu£b on their labours to. 
the commencement of the crop, to which 
the impatience of the planter begins, at this 
particular feafon of the year, to be direded : 
but there ftill remains much to do, and 
many particulars to explain, before that 
impatience can be removed, and his wifk 
be gratified* 
» 

About November, or fo foon, in (hort, 
as the dry weather fhall be fet in, if the 
eftate cannot fpare a fufficiency of hands, 
a gang of hired negroes is engaged to fell as. 
many acres of land as are neceffary for a 
plantain walk, or for any other provifions 
of which it may ftand in want, and which 
it would be prudent to enlarge every fea- 
fon, let the weather have been ever fo 
favourable, and let the real abundance upon 
the ground be ever fo great. 

If 
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tf lii6 V^Ood t>e heavjT) arid the iitttftltoft 

1 

be at all obvious to fight, and be likewife 
on the fide of fome afpiring hilU or lofty 
mountain, the lioife of the axes which 
defcend in regular cadencei wide ecch6ing 
through the forefts and^ the glades, the 
alternate finging and (houting of the 
cheerful labouirers, and the wild accom- 
paniments of fantafttc rocks that rife like 
ruins on every fide> and which force upon 
the imagination the appearance of towers 
and of caves^ convey to the mind the mag-» 
nificence of nature^ and the confequent 
effedls of the induftiy of men. 

So (bou is the Wood (hall be levelled 
to the ground^ and the length of the trees 
divided, and the branches and the bu(hes 
eolledted together, a fire is made in dif** 
ferent parts ^ and When the whole fpace 
(hall brighten^ particularly in the nighty 
and the noiiy flames (hall fpread around 
and afcend with fmbaky columns into the 
iky; when, in (hort^ the whole mafs (hall 
di(play one general and raging conflagra^ 
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tioni the light tmy be obferved at a con- 
fiderable diftance , at land, and the mariner 
will congratulate its rayjs at fea : nor do I 
know any circumf^ance of rural imagery 
that is attended with more cheerful ideas 
than the effeds of one element obferved 
from another, and when the fire on (hore 
feems to enliven the nightly famenefs of 
the ocean> and to promife the waye-beaten 
veflel at once a quiet and a ples^iing port. 

After the eye has been fatigued, and the 
fpirite exhauded, by an immeafurable prQ«» 
fpedt of water! and of (ky; wheu the fame 
beauties of the rifing fun are obferved 
every morning, add the fame enchanting 
glows are noticed ut its decline; when the 
lame moon-light divert over the waters^ 
or fades upon the fight, and the fame 
planets rife and fet, and the fame hod of 
ftars is feen to glimmer in the heavens^ 
and to glitter on the waves ;*-*-thefe objedts^ 
by a conftant recurrence, become, however 
beautiful and fplendid they may be» un^ 

noticed 
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noticed by the eye« and unaffedling to the 
heart. 

To break the uniformity of the fcene 
above defcribed^ (hould a fiidden light 
emerge like a rifing Aar from fome diftant 
jhore^ or fome large fire^ like the ruddy 
rays of a fetting-fun, dart forth its beams 
acrofs the wafte, — the mind is awakened 
from its languor^ and a new idea enlivens 
and gives pleafure to the imagination^ and 
rapture to the iight. 

With the promife of land it likewife 
confoks the much-enduring and the patient 
feaman^ with the termination of a long^ at 
leaft, if not a dangerous voyage: but, (hpuld 
thcfe treacherous luminations, inftead of 
fafety, decoy him into danger, his fiifFcrings 
will be augmented by the melancholy re- 
flection of feeing ruin before his eyes, 
when the objefts of falvation are not far 
removed : and here the unhappy fate of the 
Halfewell cannot help confirming this me- 
lancholy remark^ and of awakening terrors 
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which m$ty for a time be buried in filence^ 
but to awaken at the recital with never«« 
failing fympatbyi and a deep affliftiom 

It is now time for the ovcrfccr to en- 
quire how the coopers and the fawyerg 
have been employ ed» in fplitting ftaves 
and (hingles in the bofoms of the moun<r 
tains; and to contrive a road of the mo(| 
eafy accefs and carriage, over which the 
pegroes and the mules^ and if pofl|bIe 
the cartSj may bring th^tp opt. 

Having already de(bribed the particular 
appearance of the roads among the mounr 
tainsj I (hall confequet)tly fuppoft^ that 
thefe nece^ary articles arp depoiited at the 
works^ and that the fawyers have beeQ 
likewife forward iq their operations^ and 
that the plantation is furniihed with 
heading for ths hogCheads^ with boards 
for the coolers, and with cogwood fox the 
mills j and that the wheelwrights have |i 
fufficiei^cy of every article that is ne^ef* 
fary for the ina^n^g J^nd r^p^ratiQp of 

plou^hsi 
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-ploughs^ of waggons, and of carts; that 
the bricka are re^dy for the hanging of 
coppers and of ftilh, the mortar madr^ 
the attendants bufy, and the mafons have 
cleared away the rubbifh, and that they have 
already begun their work; that the car-* 
penters are likewife induftrioufly employed 
where their labour is required, and that 
every thing is in a buftle; that the fcene 
about the houfe is alive; that impatience 
and anxiety are imprinted upon every coun- 
tenance; and that everv exertion is made 
by men, women, and children, to prepare 
for that harveft which is to reward, if 
their mafter be humane and generous, 
their continued toil and perfeverance; or, 
on the other hand, (bould the feafons be 
unfavourable, which is to deceive their la- 
bour^ and to difappoint the fanguine and 
perhaps ill-founded expe^ations of the 
planter^ 

In this interval between the final pre- 
paratioQ for, and the adual commence- 
ment pf^ the crop, I (hall jufl notice the 
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general appearance of the country, ^s weQ 
the mountains as the plains; and fha]) 
dwell upon fome circuoiflanqes that par-7 
tiqularly didinguifh the foroierj; s^d en-? 
liven the latter. 

The weather I fuppofe to have been for 
fome time dry : the canes will of confe- 
quence very perceptibly, and from wee^ 
to week, change their pplour; the fbma 
will become of a deeper yellow^ and will 
glow with a ftronger red; and the tops 
will put off their depth of green,| and 
vprge by degrees towards a ruflet brown; 
and if the foil ihall be inclined to btirnt 
tl^ey will foon be little better in fubilance 
than Hrzvfp 

The Indian corn is now advancing to 
pcrfeflioni and its appearance very ftrongly 
marks the different periods at which the 
fields were plapted. In fome places \% 
begins to (hoot forth the bloflpm, and} 
the pods begin tq forn^; in other$> the 
bloflbm begins to dry^^ ^nd the pods tQ 
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fill ; and in others th^ grain is npe^ and re- 
quires to be gathered^ or^ as it is called in 
Jamaica^ to be broken in. 

4 

The Guinea corn begins at this time to 
0ioot up into a lofty ftem» to turn out a 
center-leaf^ like the plantain (which I 
ihall hereafter minutely defcribe), and 
anticipates the approaching ear» which 
at its firft expanfion is of a muddy green» 
9nd which, as it advances to ripenefs, 
exchanges its colour from a light to a* 
deeper brown» and turns at laft^ if fuf- 
fcred to remain long, very nearly to a 
black. 

This particular grain is very apt to be 
lodged, and will confequently fufFer from 
the bending or the breaking of the ftalks: 
it is likewife particularly fubjed to the 
devaftation of blackbirds and of pigeons; 
tb« latter of which, efpecially very early in 
a morning, come down from the mountains 
in fuch prodigious flocks, as to occafion 
a (hade like that of a pafling cloud; and as 

they 
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tbey fettle in numbers upon the tops of 
the earsy they injure them by their weight,^ 
at the* fame time that they perfeveringlj 
devour, or (hake out, the grain* 

When the negroes break in the Indian^ 
or the great corn, which is about five 
months in coming to perfection, they walk 
regularly along the rows with their bafkets 
upon their heads, and colled the ears from 
thofe (lems which lie the mod convenient to 
their hands; and thefe ftems produce from 
one to three pods, but feldom more. Their 
appearance among the canes, and the dry and 
yellow ftubble of the corn contrafted with 
the vivid green of the young canes (which 
may be now from one to two, threci or four 
feet in height, according to the different 
periods in which they have been planted), 
have an eSc& which is ftrikingly fingular, 
and which might produce an interefting 
picture, but which it would be extremely 
difficult to delineate with truths and with 
judgment to r^prefentt 

Ihad 
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I had the pidore of a holeing gang that 
wa9 very naturallyr and^ with the corre* 
Iponding complexions of the negroes, their 
expreiiion of features^ and variety of a£tion» 
at the fame time very elegantly, defcribed: 
but this performance, as well as many 
drawings of value, were unfortunately 
fwept away by that tremendous hurri«> 
cane of which I have ventured, however 
feebly, to convey a particular and a jufl 
ftccount. 

This piece was the production of a man 
whofe powers of painting were confiderably 
weakened by his natural indolence, and 
more than ^U, by a wonderful eccentricity 
of charadter. His colouring was almoft 
equal to that of any artift of his time; and 
the freedom and execution of bis pencil 
were particularly apparent in his repre^ 
fentatipn of negroes of every chara^er, 
expreffion, and age. 

The pegro-driver, a very ftrong and 
h^ppy lifeepefsl wa; /landing in front and 

leaning 
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leaning upon his flick; the other negroes 
were digging cane-holes in a circular line, 
and round the bafe of a hill, immediately 
before him: they were all portrait^^ and 
the marks of their country were preferved 
in their refemblance. Some were par- 
tially clothed; and fome, as far as de^ 
cency would allow, difplayed in their 
Jimbs the exertions of the body. Some 
had on hats, fome handkerchiefs, and fome 
had none. On one fide was the water-^ 
carrier, a very^pidurefque and flriking 
objefl:; and behind her, a clump of plan* 
lain-trees, fome of which were without 
fruit, upon fome the fruit was (hooting, 
upon (bme green, and upon others ripe« 
And, in ftiort, the pidture, either taken all 
together, or divided into parts, would have 
been highly intcrefting to the planter, and 
not have proved unacceptable to the ad- 
mirer of nature, and to the man of tafte^ 

The name of this incomparable, but 
unfortunate painter, was Wicfcftead; a 
name refpe&able in the arts, and which 

has 
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has often afforded amujfement to the pub* 
lie] Had he CAiltivated his profeffion with 
as much seal as he displayed in friendfliipy 
and had he been as induftrious as he was 
honeft, he might hav^e fxaiOied many works 
in Jamaica which woold not 'only have 
added to the weight of his purfe^ but to the 
durability of his fame. 

The Guinea cord is generally gathered 
in the month pf JanuAry, or perhaps a. 
little later: it is 6rft cut down ; the heads 
are then divided from the ftalks ; and the 
weakly negroes, or the children^ as the 
heaps are raifed by the abler hands, con* 
vey them to the carts. 

This part of a Jamaica harveil will not 
admit of any variety, and muft confe<« 
quently remain without any further de^ 
fcription. A parcel of negroes huddled 
together in the fame employment^ conveys 
not any idea but that of confufion ; while 
the field itfelf, a brown ftubble, with a few 
weeds, prefents rather a barren, than a 

pleaiing 
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pleafing appearance; a remark whicft will 
hardly hold good in fhe pcffcdlion of any 
of the other produAiofis of the Ifland» 

About Chridmas, the cottoa begins to 
tipen ; and when the pods are in full bloi^ 
rom» the bu(hes upon which they grow 
have a very foft and beautiful appearance^ 
The filky whitenefs of its ftalk^ oppofed 
to the verdure of the leaves^ appears like 
fnow that is left unmelted upon the meads i 
and when many acres arc covered with this 
downy plant» and are beheld at a little du 
ftance, a reprefentation not much unlike a 
winter field, arrefts the eye, and gives a 
Ariking contrail to the fccnes around. 

The pods open in fucceffionj and of 
courfe, when thie negroes once begin to 
pick» they continue, if the weather be 
favourable^ day after day to coUed and 
carry them home, until the whole crop 
fiiall be gathered in. 

The Jamaica cotton will bear but one 
t>t two crops J whereas that of other kinds, 

particularly 
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particulftrly the French, will contiouc to 
ratoon for many years. 

The hlacknefs of the negroes faces, 
contrafted with th^ beautiful white of the 
produ^ion above defcribed, mud naturally^ 
have a very fingular effed ; and, I think, 
would not difpleafe the eye, if introduced 
into the Second ground of a warm and ex« 
teniive landfcape. 

Of this plant the prpcefs is clean and 
fimple* It ia firft of all expofed to the fun 
and ai^ to dry ; it is then turned over by 
fticks, and whipped : it is afterwards gined, 
and then hand*picked, and whipped again j; 
and is, laflly, rammed into a bag, which 
rs kept confbmtly wetted, and which, 
when filled, completes its operation. 

: In December, the firft fhips are expedted 

to arrive from England ; and thofe who 

ftand in need of frefti (lores, and are in 

want of provifions, anticipate their ap- 
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pearance with no fmall impatience and 
anxiety. 

The different wharfs are now a fcene of 
buftle and confufion: the boats pafiing 
to and from the different (hipping, the 
wains that are continually clattering along 
the roads, the noife of the cartmen, the 
cracking of their whips, and the firings of 
negroes that are feen pafling and repaf&ng 
upon a variety of avocations ; and, lail of 
all, the groups of white people whom cu-* 
riofity, friendOiip, or trade, afTemble to- 
gether; afford an agreeable fcene of (pmult 
and variety, to which the hurry and con-^- 
fufion of the attending waggons and carts^ 
with the diforder of the cattle, the drivers^ 
and the boys, do not a little contribute. 

The traveller is now buried, wherever 
he pafles, in fucceffive columns of dufl ; 
his ears are continually faluted with noife 
and uproar; and the air refounds, as 
at the wharfs, to the rumbling of carts^ 

thq 
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i\kt creaking of wheels^ and the thunders . 
of the whip% The whole country appears 
to be alive I and the general adlivity and 
impatience Teem to hicreafe in proportion 
to the approach of the expeded harvefti 
and which the farmer in England^ and the 
peafant in all countriesy naturally feel at 
the expetftation of profit and abundance* 

The fportfrnan now purfues the duck 
and teaU the fnipesi the pigeons, and the 
quails; — the fi(herman prepares his fly, 
and mends his net> to decoy the moun- 
tain mullet> or to entrap the calapavrc and 
the fnouk« 

It is nbw that the overiccr is ahxious to 
Colledt the ftrength of the cftatcj that he 
fends out in fedrch of the abfent negroes^ 
and is vigilant in bringing back to the 
plantation thofe that, have abfconded> or 
that have fc^een long considered as run-« 
awaysi and the puffuit of thefe will fur- 
ni(h fome dcfcriptions of . niiouhtain parti* 

Y culars. 


Cttlar^^ wKkh I (hall take the Ubtrty Id 
mention. 

The nqgroes fcnt in this fearcb are ge« 
neraliy the moft confidential people upon 
a plantation $ and in this particular occu-» 
pation, and patient purfuit, it is amazing 
the perfeverance and fagacity which feme 
of them have, by conftant habit and per- 
ieveranpe> acquired. 

One negro, and only armed perhaps with 
a cutlafs or a fpear, will range over the 
mountains, and continue perhaps his fearch 
for days, without any dread of thofe ne« 
groes who are idle from difpofition, or 
thieves from principles and who fkulk 
amidft the (hadows of the foreft, ere£t their 
temporary huts, and kindle their fires, 
fometimes in one place, and fometimes in 
another; and who, after a (hort abfence 
from the eftate, become fufpicious and art- 
ful, and make ufe of every feint to cir- 
cumvent the fuccefsful endeavours of ihcit 
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puf fuers. They fometimes climb the mod 
lofty mountains^ and arcend the height of 
the tailed: trees^ from which they throw 
their eagle^-fight upon the diftant fcenes 
below. They fometimes hide themfelves 
behind rocks> or bury themfelves for days 
in caverns^ and only iiTue out like wild 
beafts at night, to outrage and to thieve. 
They eredi: a hut and make a fire one day^ 
upon feme particular elevation, and the 
next they deflroy the one and fupprefs the 
other; and thus they keep building and 
deftroying until they flatter themfelves that 
they have eluded any farther fearch. 

They hang for a long time about the 
provifion-grounds belonging to the cftatej 
but fo foon as they fufpeft that their de- 
predations have been difcovered, and that 
every exertion is made to bring them home, 
they retire further into the mountains, and 
fometimes lofe themfelves in the depths of 
the foreft, or come out upon fome planta- 
tion to which they are Grangers. 

Y 2 They 
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They frequently hear the purfuer's voice; 
and while they remain concealed above, 
amidft the foliage of the trees, they obfervc 
him pafs with caution underneath, and try to 
trace their foot-fteps by the turn of a leaf, 
or the almoft invifible print of their feet; 
and it is aftonifhing to fee with what pa- 
tience and fkill he will follow this daily 
chafe, and how cectain he is in general of 
fuccefs. If he once overtake the objedt of 
purfuit, refiftance, as it would be unavail- 
ing, is feldom made; but when it is, it is 
often attended with danger, if not with 
death. 

In his folitary progrefs through the 
mountains, if he be early in the morning, 
his ears are ftunned by the inceflant gab- 
ling of the crows, by the fcreaming of the 
parrots, or the foft and melancholy mur- 
mur of the doves; of which the notes, as 
well as plumage, admit of great variety. 
Some fpecies fill the woods with two or 
three flow and complaining fighs; and 
fome fink from middle tones into one pro- 
foundly 
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foundly bafc : fome, marc lively, with fre- 
quer>t and tremulous eooings, pleafe the ear ; 
and others only now and then pour forth 
one querulous and foft complaint. 


* 


He now obfervcs where a hut has been 
lately burnt ; and as he rakes the afhes, he 
ftill perceives the embers glow : the fight 
encourages him; he lights his pipQ> and 
flatters himfelf, from the above-mentioned 
figns, that his game is near at hand : he 
doubles bis caution, and, like a fagacious 
hound, he tries each difftrent path; he 
cbKirves where a leaf has beeit juft dif- 
turbed ; he creeps filently among the 
buflies, and arrives at a fpot where the 
fawyers have been lately at work ; and he 
hears and fees the heavy ring-tail pigeons 
figh, or tumble, a^ it were, from branch to 
branch. A fire has been likewife lighted 
Hear ; and perhaps a board or two are left. 
Upon which the fugitives repofed : he be* 
Comes weary perhaps, and dry : he takes 
fome refrefhmettt and a fliort nap, and again 
continues his filent way. 
^ Vol. I. Y 2 He 
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He now meets a party of Maroon^ or 
free negroes^ who are boar-bunting in the 
moft inacceflible parts of the mountains : 
he informs them of his errand : they in- 
vite him to the chafe^ and offer their fer- 
vices the enfuing morning, in his toilfome 
avocation . 

The fprings are fet in the path— a ring- 
tail is feen upon a bough— -a Maroon fires 
Jiis piece : he falls, and fplits ; for of^thefe 
birds the expreffion may, without hyper- 
bole^ be ufed, at one particular feafon of 
the year, when they are almofl a lump of 
fat, and when they are, in point of fla- 
vour, one of the moft delicate viands upon 
earth* 

Mofl of the wild pigeons in Jamaica 
confine themfclves to the mountains ^ but 
this in, particular delights to bury itfelf in 
the deepeil glooms. It is feldom feen to 
fly, as its exceiiive fatnefs renders it in« 
active j and being more naturally fond of 
retirement than the other fpecies of doves^ 

it 
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it is not (or frequently fa^ard to coo. If 
the fowler y from a long experience of the 
woods^ and a knowledge of the particular 
trees upon- which^ at the different feafons, 
they are obftrved to feed^ finds fome diffi- 
culty in diftingoifliing them upon the fum-» 
mits of them — a perfon unufed to this 
tedious and fatiguing fport^ and of courie 
unacquainted with their haunts^ may tra- 
verfe for days the woods in vain, and re- 
turn difappointed in his eirpe^ations of the 
chafe, although he may have pafled by 
numbers Without having feen, or had an 
opportunity- to discharge his piece at, one. 

it is hardly poffible to conceive any 
thing more infupportably fatiguing, than 
a traverfe of the bills and woods in this 
mountainous, and hence romantic, Ifland. 
Upon the firft, the rays of the fun dart 
down with a heat that is almoft fcorching ; 
in the laft, the want of air is nearly ftifling. 
The forefts, indeed, are not much covered 
with bufhes, nor are many tangling briars 
oKerved upon the furface of the earth j; 

y 4 but 
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l3ut tke afceiYts a^d defcents are fo fre« 

quent, and thefe af:e disfigured in naany 

places with fuch maiTes of xock^ or ftrata 

of loofe and cutting flints, that the foot is^ 

apt to flip at every trjcad;: and .the negroes 

very often fufi*er froin the brUifc? they 

occafiop. 

' - • ■ t t. 

The fportfmen are ..flill ardent in thQ 

chafe— -the dogs have fcen the boar—, 
they open with a (harp, ufi.mufical din* 
among the vallies and thQ rocks ; while 
the hunters (hout, and deafen the echoes 
wijh their cries : they run cpofufedly here 
and there: one throws a fpear; it glances 
his fide, but doe^ not \^ound: another 
difcharges his gun, but miflfes his aim: a 
third, Riore fuccefsful, has grazed his car, 
and made him b^^^d: he churns with 
r^ge, he gpafhesi his teeth, and is almofl 
choaked with foam; he doubles his fpeedj^ 
and leaves his purfuers at a difl;ance be- 
Jiind. "^ 


The 
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The dogs are now at fault: they try 
thispath, but in vain; they run. to another,^ 
but the fcent is cold: a (hoxit is heard-— 
his. foQtfteps afe left imprefied in the clay:, 
the vallies and the hills again refound with, 
the joyful and tumultuous cries: the track 
is no longer perceived 9 but the hounds 
have difcovered hh courfe: they wind hiai 
near: he leaps from behind a rock: they 
have him in view: he fcours acrofs the 
woods, and rufhes upon the lair: he is 
for a while retrained : he coUeifts all his 
flrength: he rips up the furroUnding 
branches that confine him: he breaks the 

withes, and grunting fcours along. The 
dogs again overtake^ and make him double : 
they now attempt to feize him: he flops i 
he turns; he fights. He rips up one, and 
kills a fecond: a lucky (hot has pierced 
his (boulder: he feels the cutlafs at his 
heart; he groans, he ilruggles, and he 
falls; he gnafhes his teeth, fends forth a 
4eep, indjgnant tufh, and dies. 


The 
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The fatigtics of fuch a chafe arc more 
to be apprehended than the danger; 
whereas^ in the pnrfuitof this animal, in 
other countries, the danger is the moft 
apparent. 

This exercife being too violent for er eft 
tfie Creoles, muft be tnfupportable to the 
exertions and the fpirits of an European : 
and I have often beeti furprifed to hear 
Ifhe rapture with which fome fportfnEien 
have fpoken of this fatigue; and from one 
of whooi, not having partaken of it my«^ 
felf, the above account was chiefly taken. 

A ihouldet of brawn is reckoned one of 
the delicacies of the country. I never faw 
but one ferved up to table in England; 
and that was fent as a prefent from Ja- 
maica. The negroes fmoak and dry this 
animal, from whence the pieces thus 
fmoaked, obtain the appellation of jirked 
bag; and it is, when thus cured, a very fa* 
voury and a pleafing reli(h. 

Thofe 
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Thofe wild boars that I hafve fcen 
brought in by the ticgrocs, or the partt 
of which I have occafionaWy received as 
prefents> do not in, colour or in fize, re« 
femble thofe in Europe: they rather ap-^ 
pear to be the progeny of fwine that have 
ftrayed inta the woods; and which, from 
having been once tame, partake of the 
habits of» ana now become, wild, but are 
not, rigidly fpeaking, of the fame fpecies. 
I have feen them in a young ftate; but I 
did not perceive that they were marked 
by thofe ftripes and colours which are ob«^ 
fervable in the wild pigs of other coun-^ 
tries : and if there be really wild hogs in 
Jamaica, and fuch as are found in Germany 
and in other European countries, I can 
only fay that I have not ever feen them. 

The chafe being over, we may accom- 
pany the fportfmen to fome romantic and 
retired fpot upon the mountains; to which, 
now loaded with fpoils, they bend, op- 
prefled by fatigue and parched with thirft, 
their flow and cautious, but not their 
filent way. They now alternately re- 
3 count 
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county as they wind along^ the various 
exertions and dangers of the purfait; each 
extolling his own induftry and perfeve- 
rance, or paying a compliment to his fkill 
and prowefs. 

> * • 

It i& natural to thofe who are fond of 
the fports of the field, to dwell upon the 
difappointment^ or to recount the fuccefTes, 
of the day: theiadive employments of life 
may be thus contrafled with the indolent; 
and an efcape from danger will recall the 
pleafures of purfuit, and ftrcngthen the 
ipirit& to undergo fre(h trials, in the hope 
of frefli enjoyments. 

They have now gained their place of 
reft: their burden is depofited; and they 
look for comfort after exercife, relief from 
toiU and cheerful pleafures after folitude 
and heat. 

The companions of the chafe are now 
become the partakers of its fuccefs: the ad- 
ventures of the day are become a th^me for 

the 
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the conveffation of the night; and fatigue 
is lofl in the bare repetition of what had 
occafioned laffitude. 

The fportfmen have found a rock, 
which the hand of nature hasfcooped 
into a cavern, and which has been fre- 
quently perhaps the refuge and afylum of 
runaway negroes, and is ftill the abode of 
bats and owls. The entrance is fomething 
bilow the furface of the glade; the rocks 
bpen on each fide to form a paiTage; a 
bed of fand runs (helving down, as if to 
receive with gentlenefs the weary tread^ 
and to foothe the exhaufled fpirits by the 
coolnefs of its retreat, and to invite repofe 
by the folcmnity of its glooms. 

The day is now declining, and the 
beams of the funfcarcely tinge the* upper 
foliage of the trees; the lower regions are 
enveloped in a mafs of (hiade, and the dews 
begin to drop their pearls around: the 
lad faint murmur of the doves is funk to 
filence, and the leaves no longer tremble 

beneath 
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faenealli the (ireflare of their weight; their 
hills are tucked beneath the wiog; and na« 
tore feems to hang delighted upon the 
approaching ftillnefs of the fcene. 

The tttfky boar is now produced^ a fire 
is kindled at the entrance of the cave, and 
every hand is employed in the diiTe&ioa 
of the game. 

The fpiral flames afcend around; the 
trees begin to catch the blasse^ which now 
Uk partial light darts through the gladr^ 
and although it illuminates the entrance, 
has not yet found its way into the centre 
of the cave. 

While their mefs is preparing, they hc^ 
guile the hour of impatience with the 
pipe, or converfation, and feem to be en«« 
tirely fequeftered from the noify fcenes of 
riot and confufion. The fpot upon which 
they fit, the contracted view around, while 
it is the boundary of their reflexions, is 

likewiic the quiet centre of their enjoy- 
ments. 
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ments. The moon and ftars are feen to 
glimmer between the nodding foliage of 
the trees, to filver over their leaves with a 
chafle and foftened luflre ; and which leaves 
now fuilain the chilly preflure of the dews, 
and which, now diflurbed by a fanning 
zephyr, ihake oft their ptarly loads, and 
wet with filent (bowers the docks and 
weeds that are fpread below. 

From the obfervation of the furrounding 
fcenery which fuch an hour and fuch a 
night occafions, our ideas are foon turned 
towards the tranquil and the folemn im^ 
preffions of the mind. We are infenfi^bly 
carried, by the impulfe of our ideas, from 
earth to heaven : the foul breaks out in 
gratitude ; and the voice endeavours to re* 
found the raptures of the heart. 

Whene'er the cloudlefs heaven rriew. 
The filver mark, and foftcnM blue. 
The planets follow through the Iky, 
Or fee the fhooting meteor fly ; 
I blefs the Power whofe fiat made 
The morn to gild, the night to (hade ; 
And from the great rcfleftion raife 
My hands to wonder, and to praife. 

Vol. I. The 
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The rural treat is now prepared, and 
appetite awaits on exercife^ and health on 
both, 

* 

The repraft continues long ; and, alter^ 
nately enlivened by tales of mirth, or fub^ 
^e<£ls of the chafe, it draws on till ileep 
fits heavy on the eye*lid, and the cavern 
feems to invite them to repofet 

I know not any amufement in Europe 
from "tvhich there refults fp much fociety 
and contentment, as that of the chafe s the 
cxercife of which creates a natural appe** 
tite, and its fatigues induce a calpi and 
uninterrupted enjoyments 

The fportfman, in the courfe of the day^i 
ranges oyer an infinite variety of ground ; 
and the beauties of thp natural and the 
paftoral world are obvious at every turn^^ 
and give relief to the impatience of the 
mind, at the fame time that the body is 
preferved in vigour, and in health. Every 
pbjedt around hipo, for 9t Icaft fix inonths 
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in the yezr^ partakesN of a pi^turefque^ i£ 
not of a romantic caft ; nay, every day in 
the year is fomehow or other conne<£led 
with his favourite purfuit. * 

Whch he rides oUt early of a mornings 
in either the fpring or fummer^ for plea- 
fure or for exercife^ he may fee his hounds 
breathed upon the velvet downs or ferny 
moors j may obfervc them» like a bed of 
moving tulipsj cover the ground; and may 
liften with delight to the mufic of their 
tongues^ and contraft their cheerful choi-us 
with the folitary notes of the cuckoos that 
are heard around. 

He now halloos the wanton pack which 
are in full cry after the timid fheep> which 
bound over the ruts and endeavour to 
efcape^ and from which it is with difR- 
culty that the whipper-iui or the more 
authoritative voice of the huntfman^ can 
recall them. 
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He now fees them daih into the cover^ 
tnd fpread themfelves among the buibes 
and the farzc, from which the timid hare 
fteals out^ or from which the wily fox is 
conftraincd to fly. The fudden cry in- 
vades his ear; the hounds purfue, but 
after the firft burft are recalled, as exer--* 
cife, and not the chace, is now the objed 
of purfuit. He accompanies them back 
to the kennel, encourages the timid, and 
rewards the bold« 

His favourite horfes come the next un- 
der obfervation : he fees them gallop over 
the niarfhes, or bound upon the lawns; 
and his impatience is awakened at the 
fight, and he anticipates the fport that he 
i^ foon to enjoy. 

As the feafon advances, and the com 
becomes ripe, he counts over the covies 
m imagination; but foon, top fbon, he 
finds that the lawlefs poacher has difap- 
pointed his expeftations, and fwept away 
hir pleafure with hi^ game. 

Partridge- 
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Partridge-fliooting is produdlive of a great 
variety of pleafing fcencs, which are confi- 
derably enlivened by the adion of the dogs, 
tht diftihguifhing lines of an open country; 
or the interfedtion of hedges, with all their 
i'ural' acdonfipaniments of gates <and itiles. 

The purfuit of the pheafant, th6 wood- 
cock, or the fnipe, does hot admit, by any 
pieans, of £6 much pidturefque variety. 
There is more famenefs in the fcenes; 
^nd although many of themi maj^ intereft 
from iituation, yet the conftant fuccefCon 
6f wopds, of covers, and of marfhes, do 
hot afford fufficient discrimination of ob« 
jedts to make a ftrong impreifioh upoii thd 
painter's eye. 

Courfing, fetting, and fifliing, are the 
i][ioft tame and inactive of the rurafl fports ; 
and the two iirfi will hardly admit of 
ihuch rural fcenery, but the laft is parti- 
cularly abundant in them; for wherever 
^here be water and trees, a landfcapc may 
t>'e ifiade^ if not to intereft, at leaft to 

^ z pleafe : 
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pleafe: and of this truth we have many 
inftances in the pidures of Vangoyen, 
Ruyfdale/ Dechar, and in (hort of many 
other Dutch and Flemifli mafters^ which 
are particularly ftriking, not only from the 
fini(hing, biit from the wonderful fidelity 
with which they have been copied. 

Fiihing in general may be rather called 
a lounge than an exercife, and the fportf- 
man has ample time to take in the different 
profpeds of the lake around him t he may 
fometimes £hoot his nets into its depth of 
waters^ and fometimes draw its contents 
to a wooded cove^ or difemburden them 
upon a fmooth and a fandy (hore. 

He now follows the liggur through the 
buoyant ftream; and as he winds up its 
length of line, he feels the riggling eel at 
the end of the hook : it chucks; he pulls ; 
it chucks ;> he pulls again, until at lafl:, its 
exertions overcome, it refigns itfclf to the 
hand> and is the firft promife of that iporc 

which 
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which imagination has a pleafure to fore- 
tell. 

He fees another float upon the ftream, 
and he arrefts with eagernefs the buoy. He 
pulls the twine^ and finds refinance: he 
tries againi and the exertions become more 
ftrong; he is all impatience^ and all hope: 
he refigns the line, and the cork is no 
longer feen to float: he draws it back with 
gentle reflraint : he lets it go : he tries once 
more to fecure his vidkim: be pulls: // 
ftrugglesi till at laflr, his impatience upon 
the rack, he gives a jirk: the hook breaks, 
^nd the perch efcapes, and he remains for 
a time both filent and confounded. 

He fuddenly obferves anothcF float that 
fails with increafing velocity upon the 
waters : he rpws with all his ftrength : he 
follows; he purfues; he overtakes: he 
ftretches his hand with eagernefs from the 
fide of the boat: he feizes the buov; and 
for fome time he draws without apparent 
r^fiflance the humid line: it fuddenly runs 
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like lightniog through his hands; l» 
reaches over to prevent its efcape: his 
impatience is very near plunging hini 
ijito the watery element: he regains his 
clue^ and finds refiftance: he pulls agaia 
iuid the refinance becomes' lt(s : he follows 

* r A 

his exertions with the fame fuccefs: he 
inow feels tliat a pike of uncommon fize is 
attached : he becomes cautious : he draws 
by degrees : he gives his prifoner room 
to play: he runs away with the line: h^ 
has' attained its length : he is reftraihed, 
and tries to difgorge the hook, or cut th^ 
twine; but, alas! his exertions jvith his 
jftrcngth now fail : he ,feels the compelling 
hand J and making one great effort of de- 
Ipair, he flounces into the water, and feeks 
the depths below: he rifes again, but to 
iink no more: he floats a vidim upon the 
ifurface of the lake, and fully indemnifies 
the fifherman for all his anxiety and toil* 

) i i J < J . , ; ' i / I • 

On the banks of rivers there are many 
pleafing and fequeftered fpots that admit of 
the moil beautiful and tranquil imagery* 

Tho 
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The patient angler is feated upon a bank 
over which the majeftic oak fpreads out 
his verdant canopy of branches^ and he 
beholds its form refieded in the poliihed 
bofom of the ftream below. The rod 
feems bent beneath the waters^ and the 
cork is hardly obferved to form a ripple, 
fo quiet is the element, and fo ftill is every* 
breeze. 

He now obferves the finny tribes with 
^uriofity and caution explore the hook; 
one bolder grown makes a nibble, and 
darts like lightning away : the angler 
gently elevates and draws the bait: the 
filhes follow: they now begin to bite 
Vfrith lefs referve: the cork is in a continual 
tremor, and for fome yards around is fur- 
rounded with gentle ripples: at length a 
roach of a larger fize flies at th<p worm, is 
^looked, and taken. 

Sometimes he makes fail his boat amidft 
the fedges, and delights to hear the buU- 
fqfh fnurmur over head, or the hollow 
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boomings of the bittern, or the flutter of 
the coots and divers in the haflbcks an(l 

the weeds: or moors his little fkifF amidft 

• • • * 

a grove of willovirSy ^nd^ feated on the 
ilern, in patient expectation awaits his 
game; or difappointed of fport, he explores 
his bpw-netSj. aod hears the ftruggling of 
the fat and flimy tench that flutter in their 
wicker cage: he is pleafed with this proof 
of the fertility of his waters^ and foretells 
their appearance ip another &^pS ^t the 
fpcial meal. 

For animation and for fpirit, it mufl: be 
acknowledged that hawking has it$ dangers 
and its charms; but fo uncertain i$ this 
diverfion, and fo feldom has the falconer 
an opportunity to obferve a flight in a 
country without meadows or inclofures^ 
^hat very few parts in England feem to l^ 
fo well calculated for this diveriion, as tl^e 
wilder regions of Scotland, and the barren 
nakedncfs of Germany, or Spain. 


That 
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That extenfive fpace of open country ii| 
which the town of Newmarket is fituated^ 
would be admirably well calculated for 
this diverfion^ were it not for the infinity 
variety of ruts by whiph every part of the 
heath is interfedted, and which confer 
quently makes the chace^ if not dangerous^ 
at leail difficult to the horfes, and incom- 
modious to the rider, who, to be an ob- 
ferver of the fport, muft have his eyes fixed 
?ibove, whatever may be the inequalities ci 
the ground below« 

There are, befides, upon theife celebrated 
downs, great quantities of rabbit burrow?;, 
many of which, being concealed amidft the 
iurze, or the fern, the horfe cannot poflir 
bly avoid ; and hence yery fatal confer 
quences are to be often expeSed, and by 
liyhich many a fportfman has facrificed his 
life to his temerity. The dangers of the 
five-barred gate are trifling to this unfee^ 
^p4 dangerous enemy^ 
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There is certainly fomething that con^? 
veys a romantic idea in this amufement^ 
if the hawk carries us back to the compa* 
rifon of former times, when the anceftor 
of Errol unyoked his plough and fought^ 
and acquired, in compenfation of his cou<« 
rage, a ftretch of land commenfurate to tho 
^ight of this fwift and intrepid bird. 

The appearance of the country in whicl^ 
this exercife may be the moft foccefsfully 
followed, is generally barren of rural 
irpages, ^nd confequently of objeds fit 
for pi<flurefque defcription : befides^ if they 
were ever fo abundant, the nature of the 
fport would preclude the fight from an 
pbfervation of theni; the eye, being con- 
brained to purfue the flight in the air^^ has 
|iot fufficient opportunity to inveftigatcf 
fthofe beauties which might otherwife be 
^bferved, at every turn, upon land. 

The mofl animated, as well as the mpfl 
npble amufement, is that of huntings; 
and from the manner in which it is pur- 

lued 
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(Ued in the different countriest a more juft 
criterion may be obtained of the cuftom? 
of mctXf than can be deduced from any 
other occupation whatevqr. 

The chara<3:er of a fportfoiafi has beea 
l^ways confidered refpedtable in every age 
and country ; and the pleafures of the 
chafe^ as well as the dangers of purfuit, 
have been frequently defcrib^ by the 
pumbers of ^he poet^i or in the epiflolary 
porrefpondence of the mod elegant an4 
refined of the claflic pens. 

The chafe of the hare is attended with 
great variety of rural imagery, mofe parti* 
cularly at the beginning of the feafon, 
when the country is arrayed in autua^nal^^ 
and hence its moft pidurefque, a$ varied^ 
beauty. 

The breaking of the morn, the feel of 
the air, the chirping of the crickets, the 
murmurs of the doves, the lowing of the 
Jierds, the bleating of thq iheep, and the 
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tinkling of the bells, are the principal 
circumftances that give delight to the paf-« 
toral fcene; and to this may be added^^ the 
purfuits of induftry, in which the (hep- 
herd and the milk-maid, the farmer and 
the hind, have their different interefts and 
employment^ 

The animation of the hounds, when they 
are firft turned off upon the dewy heath, 
and crofs the trail of the hare that has 
lately retired to her feat, and left the taint 
of her footfteps behind, communicates a 
correfponding fpirit to the horfeman and 
the ftecd. It is delightful to hear the firft 
bell of this mufical chime, and to fee with 
what confidence^ the opening pack now fly 
to the cheering invitation, and with what 
glee they ring the different changes, until 
at laft they confentaneoufly burd into one 
full and continued peal. At fuch a cheer- 
ful and harmonic chorus, our thoughts re- 
fign themfclves to the irrefiftible impref- 
fions of the moment; and every idea is 
baniihed from the mind, excepting thofa 
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which intrude themfelves as exhilarating 
accompaniments of the tumultuous and 
bufy fccne. 

£)yery part of the chafe is attended with 
variety; it fometimes leads you to the tops' 
of hills, and then compels you to de- 
fcend with precipitation into the vallies 
below. You now bound along the beaten 
road, novr gallop fplafhing through the 
rivulet, or dart like lightning through the 
trees and lanes. The horfes legs now 
ruftle through the ilubble, or bru(h the 
dew«drops from the ferny heathy or Aart 
and leap here and there to avoid the prick* 
ing of the furze. 

When the beagles are at fault, it is 
pleafing to obferve the induftry and per- 
feverance of the different dogs, to diflin-^ 
gui(h the mufical variety of their tones, 
and to hear the encouraging voice of the pa- 
tient huntfman, who leads them backwards 
and forwards, and varies his cafts until 
they regain the well-known fcent, which, 
now overtaken, they lofe, alas ! no more« 

Tht 
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'tht conclttfioii o( the chafe is the con»* 
toencement of pain* Tbe fenfibility of 
themoft unthinking muft be awakened a^ 
the laft cfy and ftruggle of the poor, fa- 
tigoedy and perfeciited hare; nraft pity the 
vntimely fate of tbe weeping deeri and 
mtift even feel compaflion for the dying 
foxi and fhddcfer at tbofe pangs which aii 
animal^ after having afforded the plleafures 
and varieties of ai Ioilg-*Con(cinffed chace; 
is deftined to endure. 

The purfait df the ftag and the fos^J 
being more particularly the amujfements of 
the winter months^ will confequentiy lofc 
much in point of rural impreffiohs; but 
there is flill to contrail^ the more humble 
beauties of nature, the fublimity of heavy, 
fogs, of chilling fleet, and pelting hail j o^ 
frozen torrents, crifped meads, and driving 
fnow : and to thefe impediments of ficklo 
and unfavourable weather, the impatience^ 
of the fportfman obliges him to be atten- 
tive^ and by which he is naturally led iif 
the morning to confult thd vatle; whicbf 
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not bdng favourable to his iport^ he re- 
turns diflatisfied with the blowing north, 
or out of humour with the more obdurate 
and freezing eaft. 

Thofe hoars of refection and convivia^ 
lity that follow the fodeefTes of the chafe» 
arc marked with good-humour and cheer«» 
fulnefs at leaft^ if not contentment, No 
intrufive cares diflurb the feilive hoQr> no 
difference of opinion excites contention i 
and no wifli or defire comes acrofs the 
mind, but that of making the pleafures of 
the day contribute to thofe of the night. 

If the fports of the field have their 
charms in the exhilaration of the fpirits, 
the animation of the mind, and the excr^ 
cife of the body, — the purfuits of the 
farmer are attended with local pleafures and 
a calm enjoyment ; and every occupation 
^at is dependent 4ipon this calling, is pro* 
du£tive of rational delight, and conducive 
to a regular and a permanent health. 

Th« 
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The farmer is a natural charadter : he is 
an appendage of the foil; and every thing 
Le does> has a connexion with the paftoral 
life> as every objedt around him is either 
fimple and pifturefque, or romantic and 
fttblime. He wants no glowing epithets 
to pourtray the blueings of the mornings 
nor the coolnefs of the breeze ; he fees, he 
feels, and breathes his God in every thing 
around him, and is grateful for thofe un- 
purchafed gifts of innocence and health 
which blefs his family and crown their 
toil. He inhales not indeed the perfume 
of the rofe and the fragrance of the jeila-^ 
mine, through a diftillation of their fweets ; 
but they falute his fenfes with thofe hattfral 
eflences which the fun expands, the zephyr 
conveys, and the dews rerfew» 

He watches the dawn of day with im- 
patience^ that be may count his flocks and 
number bis herds ; that he may be thankful 
for their increafe, and blefs the bounteous 
hand that has given fuccefs to induftfy/ 
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reward to pcrfcvcrancc, to the body vigour^ 
and contentment to the mind« 

Me obfcrvcs the rifing fun, and by fome 
occupation or other he continues to follow 
its beams: he fees thofe beams expand, 
decline, and fade; and is confcious that he 
has, with a patient hand and a cheerful 
heah, accompanied their progrefs through 
the day, and has only refigned his labour 
becaufe it has merited the refe<flions of 
nature, and the repofe of night. 

Thrice happy is the envied Farmer's lot, 
, His oak-brown fhadows, and his firaw-built cot ! 
When under cover of the firft he lies. 
He hears the zephyrs *midft the branches rife. 
And marks the dew-drops, as they glitter near, 
Confefs, in every pearl, Aurora's tear. 

Nov^ as he wanders forth' from bow'r to bow'r. 
To catch the fragrance of th' enamell'd flow'r ; 
He feels, while meas'ring his paternal feat. 
Soft nature's carpet bend beneath his feet; 
And all around him hears the vocal quire 
Awake the ecchoes, and the groves infpire. 

His calm domain the waving harvefts ipread; 
Here fallows ftretch— rtherc patient yokes are led ; 
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While on the downs the nibbling flocks are feca 
To tread the narrow path, or bleach the green : 
And now, as if his labours to beguile. 
The playful fun-beams on the landfcape fmile. 
Health to his cheeks its blufhing rofe hath lent. 
And qach indented dimple fpeaks content. 

The mornings pafs with all their blulhes crowned; 
The noon fucceeds — the landfcape glows around : 
Eve's fober tints with mild referve are fpread. 
And night defcending veils the mountain's head? 
And by degrees a darker mantle throws. 
Inviting labour to a calm repofe. 

Sweet is thefound, when, ftealing through the trees. 
The ear acknowledges the midnight breeze. 
That wakes the effence of the moffy rofe. 
Or vagrant perfume, when the jefs'mine blows; 
That lifts the odours that impregn the gale, 
From the green-tufted lilies of the vale ; 
Whofe filver cups, with ftiining dews made bright^ 
Like varying opals glitter on the fight, 
Which, as they fall, the thirfty glow-worms fteal^ 
Then fhoot out ftars, and where late hid, reveaU 

T^e farmer now retires to genial reft. 
His wifhes fated, and ferene his breaft ; 
While fleep and filence on his couch attend. 
And pleafing dream* their kind affiftatice lend. 

Of the farming in Jamaica it is impoffiblc 
to fpeak in terms that will at all acco;r4 
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Vfrhh the above defcription ; hay; it H 
hardly poffible to paint a more ftriking 
Contraft: and it is by comparifon only^ 
that any defcription caii rife into valuer or 
intereft thofe in the delineation of a coun- 
try, who have no concern in either its fu* 
perfluities or wants. 

The life of an Englifli farmer^ if con* 
traded with that of a planter in Jamaica^ 
will be found to be an occupation of 
pleafure and content; and independency 
at lead, if not abundaAce; If he be in-^ 
duflrious^ he has but trifling riiks; if 
fortunate^ his gains are many. He may 
complain of the unfavoiirablenefs^ but can^ 
not with juftice exclaim againfl the con^ 
cuffion, of the elements; for the mod 
heavy ftorms in England are zephyrs when 
compared to the hurricanes that rage be- 
tween the tropics i and the lofles which 
the former occafion are gains (by anti^ 
thefis) when Oppofed to the turmoils of 
nature that intimidate the inhabitants of 
the torrid zone. 
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The farmer rents his land at an under-' 
value^ and is allowed an equitable profit 
upon his induflry and cultivation: the 
planter occupies his own, and muft (land 
to mirmanageroent and lofs ; and what is 
ftill more lamentable^ he mud often fub<« 
mit to the mifcondud, and fometimea 
owe his ruin to the villainy, of others. Of 
all the cultivators of land^ the planter is 
the moil humbled and the nK)ft depen* 
dent. 

A farmer enters into his engagetnents 
with his eyes open, can confequently de- 
te6t abufes and correiS them; but the 
planter muft not always fee with his own 
eyes, he muft overlook thofe faults which 
might become criminal were he to endea- 
vour to mend th«m. 

The property of the latter depends en- 
tirely upon live-ftock; a tenure precarious 
at beft, and which naturally involves 
anxiety and lofs. If a favorite negro die 
(^and favorites are known to be the moft 
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common vi6tims) the humanity of the 
poflcffor may be awakened by privation, 
and hence a double interefl: will arife; and 
that which may not excite the feelings 
of others, cannot fail, in a very eflential 
manner, to affedt him; and misfortunes 
which human nature cannot prevent, our 
reafon (hould inftruift U8 with fubmiffion 
to bear. 

The farmer views his waving crops of grain 
Bend to the fickle, and enrich his plain. 
The golden (heaves in meet propdrtion ftand, 
Obedient to the hind's difpofing hand. 
He counts his certain treafure, and, content^ 
ExtoUs the Pow'r that hath fuch bleilings fent, 

- The planter toils, with ficknefs and with care. 
His fortune to augment, or lofs repair; 
But fees with weeping eyes, and broken mind. 
His hopes all funk, and fcatter'd by the wind; 
Nor knows, alas ! how patience can endure 
Thofc bitter pangs which patience cannot cure: 
And, oh ! t' increafe his heavy fufPrings, thofe 
Who fhould compalfionate, infult his woes* 

I fhall have occafion to examine here- 
after the relative fituations of the planter 
gnd the merchant^ and (hall endeavour to 
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explain their mutual depeodencieS| viewi^ 
and condud: and in treating a fubje<^ of 
fo delicate and fa perfonal a nature^ I (hall 
hope that candour will diredt niy pen, and 
impartial truth prevent jts tranfgreflion of 
juftice and decorum* 

The ftranger who rides through a large 
^raft of country in the courfe of a day, 
pannOt fail to obferve a continual fuccef? 
|ion of obj edts. 

Some cftates afford pot much variety of 
profpeft, and fome the moft romantic and 
pXtenfiye views. Some plantations confift 
pntirely of level land; and fome, of fuccef- 
^ve, but gentle elevations; and others, of 
fifing hills and lofty mountain;. 

Thofe that abound with water, prefent 
|he moft pleafing variety of fcenes; fof 
without water, let the view be ever {q 
pxtenfiye, the landfcape cannot be faid to 
be really perfedt : whereas the banks of 4 
river, without any diftant objeft, will, witl^ 
\\$ own accompaniments of bufhes, docks. 
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and weeds, afford, if not an interefting, at 
leaft a pleafing picture. 

Were the heat of the climate lefs op- 
preffive, I can, hardly conceive any rides 
that would be more delightful in any 
quarter of the habitable globe, than thofe 
which may be taken by a man of obfcrva- 
fion and curiofity in the Ifland of Jamaica; 
nor do I know any part of that ifland 
in which more pleafing, or more magni- 
ficent views can be obferved, than within 
a given portion of miles around that fpot 
upon which it was my unhappy fortune, 
for fo many years of my life, to refide. 

Were a real enthufiaft to examine this 
circuit of land with a difcriminating and 
a painter's eye, he would obfcrve fuch al- 
ternations of light and fhadow, fuch play- 
ful reflcdtions, and fuch variety in wood, 
water, and in rocks, in mountains, vallies, 
and in plains, as would even make amends 
for the fatigue and heat with which it 
would be attended. 
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In the rainy feafons> when the rivers are 
fully and the torrents roar among the 
mountains^ when the landfcape glows 
with the mod; bright and vivid dies, 
and all the productions of the earth feem 
to acknowledge^ by thdr frefhnefs and 
their * growth^ the genial influence of the 
fun^ and the fuftaining moifture of the 
fhower— -in the rainy feafons, I fay, the 
paftoral world has its peculiar variety of 
charms. 

We will fuppofe that the ftranger, be- 
fore he begins his matin journey, faunters 
out about a hundred paces from the ha- 
bitation of his hoft; that he looks with 
a(loni(hment and delight at the exteniive 
fweep of country, that the eye. takes in 
with clearnefs and preciflon, around him; 
that his fight is caught with the magni« 
ficent appearance of the mountains, over 
which the fun begins to peer, and the 
gloomy forefts of which are now confcious 
of its lumination. It wanders next over 
a pleafing fucceflion of minor elevations;, 
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till It (Iretches at lafl: acrofs ail immei'b 
furable plain^ the confines of which are only 
loft in the horiEon^ 

He now begins his joultiey^ accottpa^ 
tiled by the planter^ through the winding 
lane, from which the logwoods fend the 
funi. and through which as yet no freshen- 
ing breeze is felt to wander^ till he cotnes 
out at once upon a level plain. Upon which 
he inhales the freflinefs of the morning, 
that feems to come with chillnefs from 
the neighbouring mountains, and upon 
the fides of which he fees the vapours 
difperfe^ the fun-beams glitter upon the 
rocks, and tremble amid ft the foliage^ or 
illuminate the branches of the trees* 

He now beholds the numerous herds of 
cattle that leave, with a flow and majeftic 
tread, the different enclofures ; the lowings 
of which are interrupted by the bleating 
of the flocks, that now fhake the dew* 
drops from their fleeces, and feek with 
patient expectation the diftant plains. 
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wbile^ as he journies on» the melancholy 
cooings of the difFerent doves, and the 
cheerful warblings and varied melody of 
the nightingales, falute the car at every 
turn, and encourage him to hang upon the 
furrounding fcenery with double obferva* 
tion and delight. 

The humming-bird, the mod beautiful 
as well as the moft fmall of the feathery 
tribe, is frequently heard to beat with 
a continual and drony murmur its little 
wings ; is now obferved to dart its ilender 
bill into, and to extradt with momen- 
tary tafte, the blofToms of the orange or 
the lime ; or to hang fufpended, and for 
a time ftationary, in the ak^ to ileal the 
odours from the logwood fences that hap- 
pen to be in bloom ; or is now feen to flit 
by like lightning, and to return again with 
drowfy hum, for a frefli fupply of rifled 
fweets; while its various and fplendid 
plumes, that glow with blue, with green, 
with purple, and with gold, afford a never- 
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ceafing alternation of the tnoft rich and 
vivid dies. 

It is aftoni{hing to hear the noifb (if I 
may be allowed the term) that is produced 
by fo very fmall, fo very diminutive, a 
body ; for of this bird there is one fpecies 
that is very little larger than an humble- 
bee; and this is by far the moft beautiful 
pf the kind^ and is not a third fo large as 
fome of the other defcription that are more 
numerous, and are confe^uently more fre- 
quently fcen* 

The plumage of the fmalleft of thefe 
little creatures partakes more of a golden 
green than of any other colour, and very 
much refembles thofe lively plumes that 
are feen to glitter vtrhen the fun iilumi* 
pates the back of a peacock. 

The neft is made with particular art 
^nd beauty: the workmanship is, indeed^^ 
not lefs exquifite than wonderful, and 
feeiQS to be in a very efpecial manner 
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adapted as a refidence for this intereftlng 
and lovely bird. 

The egg rather refembles an oblong 
pearl, than any other natural produ(flion 
to which I can compare it: it is more 
white, indeed, and I think ftill more de- 
licately beautiful. 

It is preferably fond of building upon 
the tamarind, orange, or baftard cedar trees, 
and principally, I fuppofe, as they are par- 
ticularly abundant in (hade. 

The neft is feated at the fpur of a fmall 
branch, and almoft at the extremity of 
the tree: a leaf like an awning is bent 
over it, to proted: it from the rain and 
heat, and to render it lefs obvious to fight; 
and it is extremely difficult to difcover by 
its motions the fituation of its neft, as it 
feems to be poffefled of cunning, or rather 
of inflin<fl, in a reverfe proportion to the 
diminutivcnefs of its franje. 

The 
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The tail-feathers of the fmaller fpecies of 
this little bird are ihort in comparifon of 
thofe that are obferved in the other kinds, 
fome of which are three or four inches 
in length : and of thefe larger forts the 
plumage is by no means fo rich and glow- 
ing as that of the diminutive creature 
above defcribed; nor do they intereft fo 
much from fize^ from the captivating 
beauty of their form^ from the minute 
ingenuity of their nefls, and from other 
little circumftances which, in the fmaller 
humming-birds, I have frequently had an 
opportunity to examine. 

I have fometimes feen not lefs than 
feven or eight of thefe lovely and buiy 
little creatures hovering together over the 
fame branches of a tamarind •tree; and 
of the fmaller fpecies I have watched the 
mother to, upon, and from, her neft; have 
peeped into its contents, while (he was flut- 
tering over my head; and have feen it at lad, 
inflind overcoming fear, dart down upon 
its eggs, brood over its little treafures, and 

look 
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look mth affefted confidence upon its bd-* 
holders. The breeze was^ fighing amidft 
the branches, and lifted it« almoft invifible 
body with a gentle motion up and down^ 
When it was frightened from its neft, it 
was painful to obfervc its uneafinefs, as it 
would he difficult to defcribe its terrors: 
it would have been inhuman to have pre-^ 
v-ented, or even to have delayed, its return^ 
and cruelty in the extreme to have de-^ 
fpoiled its neft, or to have ufed any means 
to attach its beauty, or deftroy its life. 

Beneath the lucid wave the dolphin glides. 
And ftains with varied hues the liquid tides : 
Upon his- back the gaudy fun -beams glow. 
To mark this wonder of the depths below: 
But thee an earthly gem the eyes behold^ 
Of brighter colours, all be-dropt with gold; 
Thus di'rijonds, though of ftoall dimenlions, rifd 
In value, from their luftre, not their fize* 

The little ground-doves, by far thd' 
mofl diminutive of the pigeon kind, arc^ 
Ifeen at every ftep to fly before him^ and 
to woo, with an uncommonly ftrong and 
melancholy note, the attentions' and- af*^ 
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fcftionate returns of their lively compa- 
nioiis^ who now wander backwards and 
forwards^ and acrofs the road^^ or hop 
from branch to branch, and feem con- 
fcious of the intended courtefy, and afFe<ft 
the coquette in every motion, and retire at 
laft, with feeming coynefs and by fttaltb, 
to the gloomy (hadows that, extended near, 
are the happy afylums, as the filent wit- 
ntflcs, of their vows and loves. 

The adlive fpaniel threads the ditches 
and the lanes, and flufhes the fnipe> and 
difturbs the crab- catcher and the coot* 
which wing with heavy flight and legs 
extended their awkward way, or fkim the 
furface of the mantled pool, then dive- 
with clamour into the waters, and waddle 
into the protedling fedges and the grafs. 

It is hardly pofliblc to travel in any part 
of the lowlands of Jamaica, without being' 
conftantty faluted with the noife of the 
aquatic birds, which, however harfti their 
notes may be, are ftill objedls of nature/ 
* and 
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and ought not in a tropical landfcape to bo 
paiTed by unobferved. The very lizards 
and the fnakes, of which there are many 
kindsy have likewife fome intereft in the 
eye of him who travels not only for 
amufement but inftru(Sion^ and who can 
£jid» in the difgufting as well as pleafing 
objeds of creation^ wherein to praife the 
wonders of his Maker, who, while he 
provides for the formidable alligator in the 
lagoon, and the deftrudtive (hark in the 
ocean, is equally beneficent to the fly and 

worm. 

« 

The lizards and the fnakes in Jamaica 
are uncommonly numerous; but of either 
kind I do not recoUedt to have been per--^ 
fedly acquainted by fight with more than 
three forts; and of thefe different reptiles I 
believe all but one of the laft fpecies to be 
entirely innocent. I was once very fe- 
verely bitten by a little brown fnake, 
which wound itfelf round my leg, and 
which did not inflid its wound until it 
was accidentally trodden upon ; and while 

it 
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it ky wreathing under my foot» it made 
two or three repeated and painful at^ 
tacks: I could not put my leg to the 
ground, and my face began to turn black, 
when I Was comfortably relieved by a 
friction of fweet oil and laudanum. I 
Ihould not have mentioned this trifling 
incident, did not a vulgar error prevail that 
makes this reptile of every fpecies entirely 
harmlefs. 

The fcorpions in Jamaica I think larger 
than any I have fecn in other countries r 
their bite is proportionably fevere; but I 
never heard of any fatal accidents refulting 
from it» 

The cenlipides arfe of 5n aftonifliing fize 
and venom; and one was taken in King- 
fton, not long before I left Jamaica, that 
was mentioned in the papers to have mea-. 
fured thirteen inches* 

Of the wafp, the fling is, I believe, as 
terrible as that of any infcdt in the coun^ 
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try; and there are but few people wh# 
have not witnefled its malignity. 

The (harky though a dangerous and 
hence a formidable animal^ does not par-^ 
take fo much as the alligator of the fub-< 
lime. Its form rather difgufts^ than his 
dimenfions can occafion furprife: but the 
gnake of the laft, that feems coated for 
ftrengthy and whofe fcales and colour may 
deceive^ conveys with the idea of danger 
the lures of deceit^ and only floats an ap^ 
parent log upon the furface of the water 
to furprife its prey, and hurry it, unfuf^ 
peding danger, to the depths below. 

It is amazing how bold and adroit fome 
negroes are in the capture of this fi{h« 
We are told that the Africans will attack 
the crocodile with knives^ and prove vic- 
torious in the combat. The negroes in 
Jamaica will take the alligator without a 
weapon, will enclofe it in their arms, and 
force it on ihore, without &ar and with«- 
out afliftance. 

They 
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They are the inhabitants of lagoons, or 
fleepy waters, and are fo voracious that 
they ^ill dart at dogs that incline over 
the banks to drink, will attack mules^ 
and have been even known to faften upon 
negroes $ one melancholy inftance of which 
is ftill recorded in St. Elizabeth, and 
which happened in the town of Black- 
river* 

1 was pofleffcd, through the kindnefs of 
^ friend, of two of thefc animals ^ one of 
which meafur^d about three feet, the other 
from fix to feven. The latter I ufed fre- 
quently to bait with a favorite fpaniel 5 and 
I was furprifed at its adivity and the eafe 
with which it turned, as I had been taught 
to believe that its body, on account of the 
contrad:ion of the fcales, was not pliable, 
and confequently not capable of motion. 
I could fcarcely touch its tail with a ftick 
before it fnapped it with its mouth; and 
after the leafl exertion it emitted an efHu- 
vium of mufk which might be perceived 
for a confiderable diflance around. 
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Though ravenous beyond defcription in 
its native element, it feems, out of water, 
to lubfift, cameleon-like, upon air; for 
gll the time I had it under my own eye, 
and committed it to the care of others, I 
did not hear that it once, attempted to eat; 
and during its paffage to England, which 
it furvived (but it unfortunately foon after 
died in the River), I could not under- 
fland that it was ever known to take any 
nourifliment; and how it could fupport 
itfelf without fuch a call and revival of na- 
ture, it is beyond my ability to explain* 

It is well known that turtles will not 
only live for a very confiderable length of 
time without food and water, but even 
out of the laft element; and thofe that I 
purchafed at the Grand Caymanas, in my 
voyage from Jamaica to England, increafed 
very confiderably in weight, notwithftand- 
ing they were not given any fuftenance 
during the paffage. 
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We had maAy of thefe animals^ dnd o{ 
dilFerent fizes^ on board ; fome of which^ 
for want o£ cafks^ were laid upon their 
backsy and continued in this pbfture upon 
deck for many days ; and although fonie 
of them were bruifed^ yet they very foon 
recovered after they were removed into 
the puncheons, although two or three^ 
from their faperior dimeniions, could with 
difficulty turn around in their places of 
confinement. 

They were taken out of the cafks every 
morning J their eyes were rubbed^ and frefh 
water was ftarted into the puncheons, by 
which they Teemed to be immediately re-^ 
vived; and it was eafy to obferve, that 
they daily acquired^ not only healthi but 
ipirits. 

If they remain for any time floating 
upon the furface of the water, it is a fure 
fign that they are not well ; Co, on the con- 
trary, when they keep at the bottom of the 
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caiky it is a fymptom that they are in per« 
ftA health. 

I think I could perceive a difference in 
their brieathing when they were in the 
water, and when they were out c£ theit 
well-known element ; for when they canw 
upon the fuiface to bl'ow^ there Teemed to 
be a real pleafure in the natural iofpira^ 
tion i but when they lay upon their backs^ 
they were ufed to bring out iuch heart"* 
felt fighs as were really affeifling, at the 
iamc time that their eyes were iiterally 
fiiffofed with tears. It was melancholy to 
look at them, and at the &me time to 
be confciotts of their deftination : and well, 
indeed, might the poor creatures £gh and 
weep ; and much may luxury be defpifed 
and execrated for entailing fuch a length 
of fufFering, and caufing to die a kind of 
tiTing death, this much-enduring and (for 
itfdf unfortun^ely) delicious animal. 

What would the iimple and unlettered 
Bramin, or what would the Pythagorean 
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philofophy fay to this cruel inftance of rcr 
fiaement and gluttony ? No man^ I fliould 
hope, could kill a turtle without pain^ 
or behold its long-continued convulfions 
in the pangs of death, without facrificing 
his appetite. to his humanity. . 

The exceffive cold upon the banks of 
Newfoundland will fometimes kill a great 
number of them in a fingle night ; and if 
frefli water be imprudently given to them 
in the River, it will be often found to be 
equally dcftrudlivc. 

Of turtles, the beft are fuppofed to dq 
thofe which are caught in the neighbour- 
hood of Jamaica : they are not fo large as 
thofe that the fi(hermen bring off for fale 
' from Port Antonio in the ifland of Cuba, 
but their fat and flefli are reckoned more 
rich and delicate. 

Thofe that weigh from eighty to one 
hundred and fifty pounds, are generally 
preferred *, but under three hundred weight 
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they havd'leldotn eggs, tvhich «fe pafti«* 
cularly dilicious : hat can thcif difference 
of Texes, as I have been aflured by the 
turtlers with whom I have conrerfedj be, 
under a particular age, 'With ceftainty dif* 
tinguiflaed; a circumftanbe, ifafaft, that 
is well worthy the inveftigation of the 
naturalift ! 

Tha't they will live and thrive in frefii 
water, is undeniable, I have kept ftvcral 
in ponds in Ehgland, and one in particular 
for many weeks. If it did not feed upon 
the fmall fry, with which it was flocked, 
it was certainly ufed to chafe them ; but 
I am'difpofed to thlrtk that they frequently 
ferved it at 1 aft as food. 

The hawk's-bill turtle is large and 
coarfe : its meat is not otily dry, but very 
ftrong and unfavoury : its fcales are more 
valuable than thofe of the green turtle, and 
aiFord, among the Gdymanas, and" elfc- 
where, a fpecies of trade. 

The 
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The land tuftle of Jamaica are among 
the principal delicacies of the liland; and 
there are but few people who have reiided 
there long^ who do not give them a de« 
cided preference. They are excefEvely 
faty and when large the females are often 
full of eggs; and when they are in per- 
feiSion, it is difficult to conceive any viand 
more rich and nutritive. 

Of the provifions and other delicacies of 
the country, I ihall have occafion to fpeak 
hereafter: I (hall therefore return to the 
planter, whom I fuppofe, accompanied by 
the ftranger, to be arrived upon the plan- 
tation, and that the overfeer who fuper- 
intends the conduct of it, attends, as is the 
cuflom, to accompany him in his circuit of 
the various pieces, to make him acquainted 
with the iituation of, and his exped:ations 
from, the different canes; that he tells 
him about what time he expects to be able 
to begin the crop, and that he accompa* 
nies him to the works, and (hows hini how 
forward the mafons are in hanging the cop- 
pers 
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pert and the ftills (which operations being 
made onder cover^ and very far from being 
pidturefque and pleafing^ I omit without 
defcription) ; and pafles at laft to the em-^ 
plojments of the carpenters^ coopers, ami 
wheelwrights, and £itisfies him that thtf 
mill will be finished in time for the grind- 
ing of the canes, the trafli-houfes repaired^ 
and ready for the traflij and, in fhort^ 
aOTures him that nothing will prevent the 
comniencement of the crop a lew weeks 
after Chri(lmas« 

As this is the principal, or rather the only 
feftival that the negroes have in the courfe oF 
the year, it will confcqucntly require, when 
I come to treat of their manners, their cuf* 
toms, and amufements, a very minute de- 
fcription; and more particularly fo, as they 
then appreciate their refources, difplay 
their wealth, and are ambitious of excelling 
each other in the expences of their appafel, 
sTnd in other coftly and extravagant orna- 
ments. 

The 
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The planter now direds the cattle to b# 
brought out in review before him ; be «»• 
quires into their ages, and examines their 
conditions; the lame and the emactafttd 
are driven from the herd^ the fuperan- 
nuated are removed to the fattening paf-* 
tures, the weakly are fent into proper en^ 
clofures to recruit, the wounds of the 
mules are explored and dreiled, the dif« 
eafed are fent into the mountains; and ia 
a iliort time reft and plenty will reftorc the 
weak, confirm the ftrong, and anticipate 
their health and exertions throughout the 
labours and the viciflitudes of a wet and a 
diftrcfiing crop. 

He is now invited by the overfeer to 
partake of refre{hmentj^ and lounges in the 
piazza, or faunters to. the garden, or over- 
looks his (heep and goats; and then, per- 
haps, if he be of an adive difpofition, will 
ride into the mountains, and examine the 
fituadon of the negro-grounds; and in his 
yeturn will learn what particular piece is 
intended to be cut firft, and to ferve as a 
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trial of the yielding of his canes ; to the 
pcrfcaion of which he now looks forward 
with impatient hope^ and too often with 
an over-fanguine expectation. 

The paufe between this period and the 
beginning of the harveft I fliall beg leave 
to fill up with a refumed defcription of 
thofe negroes whom I left repofing in the 
cavern after the fatigues of the chafe; and 
to whom it is now time that I (hould re- 
turn» and accompany in the purfuit of a 
timid creature, who can hardly fupport the 
fatigues of the body and the overwhelming 
fufpenfes of a broken mind. 

The fun-beam now awakes the foreft> 

4 

the maiin zephyrs figh amidft the trees, 
and (hake the dew-drops from the foliage 
around. A purple ray is fecn to illumi- 
nate the maiTy (hade: it plays upon the 
entrance of the cavern, and by degrees be- 
gins to gild its fretted roof and mofly 
walls: it now trembles upon the negroesj^ 
and reminds them of their duty: they 

ac- 
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they acknowledge the fummons: they ftart 
from the fands, illume their pipes^ and fet 
forward upon their fearch of a forlorn and 
miferable outcaft of human nature^ whofe 
wrongs, perhaps, are ftill bleeding upon 
his fkin; his neck and legs excoriated by 
the impreflion of irons^ his body ema- 
ciated by hunger, or made loathfome by 
difeafe, and his mind weighed down by 
terror and defpair. His feet inadlive from 
fatigue^ are cut by the flints^ or bruifed 
by the rocks over which he has been con- 
ftrained to pafs; while continued watch* 
fulnefs, and want of fleep, have made 
him faulter at every ftep, and glad to re-^ 
fign his finking frame to the firft inviting 
flone that may be near to pillow his de-* 
dining head; and where, fighing to the 
wind, and weeping to the dews, he refigns 
himfelf with fear and defpondency to his 
ipproaching fate : he feels himfelf ex- 
haufted and overcome; and while nature is 
defcending with heavinefs upon his lids, 
he is overtaken ; and finds himfelf, when 
roufed^ again a captive and in chains, 

and 
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ltt(! obliged to urge on with a ha(ly and 
A painful (lep that body which his languid 
fpirits and his feeble limbs could hardly 
fuftain before. 

After infult> cruel ty^ and all the miferies 
of mind and body to which his degraded 
and his mortal (late is fubjedl, he is either 
hurried to a diftant gaol and to work be* 
yond his ftrcngth, and is fufFered to remain 
without bodily raiment, or meat and drink^ 
the moft obvious fuftentations of life^ or at 
lead in fuch fmall and irregularly adrni-^ 
niftered proportions as is hardly fuf&ctent 
to keep nature from a threatened difTolu* 
tion; or he is confined in a dark and un^^ 
wholefome room upon the plantation^ and 
there to lie (as I greatly fear has formerly 
been too often the cafe) unvifited^ neg* 
le<fted, and forgotten, until refentment (hall 
relent^ or his labour be required i and after 
which he is brought forth from darknefs 
unto lights and fometimes to forgivencfs, 
but more often unto punifhment. 

Some 
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Some runaway negroes cfcape their pur- 
fuers, and find an opportunity to leave the 
Ifland ; and fome aflbciate themfelres with 
Maroons, or with free Mulattoes, of which 
there is a lawlefs and unprofitable fwarm 
in moft of the parishes of Jamaica, — or 
^ith thofe white people who arc idle from 
habit, and thieves from principle, and who 
rtiake a point to decoy the vagrants wherever 
they can be found, to give them harbour 
in their fettlements, to which it is dan- 

r 

gerous to repair, and who enrich them- 
felves, and till their grounds, by an illegal 
detention at leaft, if not the ultimate ap- 
propriation, of the property of others. 

Thofe llaves who merely abfcond, and 
return in a few days of their own accords, 
are feldom fcverely punifhed, but are on 
the contrary, particularly if it be the firft 
delinquency, more commonly forgiven : 
but if the crime be conftantly repeated, 
there would be injuftice in forgivenefs, 
as there would be example in punifli- 
mentj and even in the worft cafe, the 
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fufferings of; guilt, although they may 
awaken, will not be often found to outrag9 
buojanuy, 

In ^he above defcription of the bodily en- 
durance of a runaway, and a retaken flave, 
I ra,ther allude to the accounts I have 
heard, than tp any fa£t$ which have fallea 
within my own perjfbnal experience. The 
condudt of negroejS is now, I (bould hope, 
for the credit of huipanity, by no means fo 
rigorous as it was forpierly fuppofed to be : 
the overfeers are better intruded in morals 
and education; and I do not doubt but 
the imputed and exaggerated examples of 
cruelty will wear gradually away with thofe 
impreffions of benevolence and pity which 
it has been fo long the favourite purfiiit of 
the Engliih nation to introduce, and which 
the Creoles are endeavouring not only to 
fecond, but fubftantiate : and much of the 
glory of this reform is certainly due to the 
philanthropy of that benevolent and re* 
fpe<ftable body of people, the Quakers 5 and 

to 
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to the private zeal and exertions of Mr* 
Oranville Sharp, whofc name will be ever 
dear, to humanity and virtue^ 


I have now brought my rexiiarks as far 
as that feafon in which our religion not 
only allows, but reconimends an inter- 
miffion of labour; to that feafon in which 
it was formerly the cuftom of relatives and 
friends to divide their confidence and ^f- 
feftion, to open the hand of charity, and to 
difplay the virtues of a fimple, father than 
of an oftentatious benevolence of, heart* 

At this happy period of the year it 
was ufual for connexions long feparated 
to meet again in amity and peace; for pa* 
rents took delight in this annual aiTem- 
blage of their hopes, in whoni they were 
to live over again their days, and for whofe 
future welfare and happinefs in life they 
now planned their vifionary fchemes; and 
while hofpitality prefided at the board, the 
founds of pleafure and contentment <n^ 
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lianced the feaft^ and fanftified the public 
joy. 

The doors ef the manor-houfe were by 
prefcription opened: the fmiies of wel- 
come met the flranger at the threOiold, and 
condudted him to bis feat; for modeily 
was then a fufficient introduction to the 
honeft and the open hearty which not only 
received its own happinefs in that of others, 
but was grateful to the fource from whence 
the envied ability of doing good, fo largely 
flowed* 

•'A merry Chi iftmas'' was in farmer times 
a plea(ing» as a proverbial falotation : but 
now the manners of the world are changed, 
and luxury has trampled upon iimplicity, 
and hofpitality refigned its place to pride 
and ceremony. The country manfion i^ 
clofed at this feafon of the year; and the 
remembrance of former mirth and con- 
viviality lies buried in thofe vaulted dome» 
which ^ere ufed to fmoak with abundance^ 
and refound with muik. 


kt Ifmali cottimunities ^re t66 4pt ta 
iaffba the manners of the great, the cuf- 
toms that prevail in capitals will confe'^ 
t[uent!y find their way iiito the ptbvlnccsi 
and from theDce infb the more diftant de- 
jpendencies$ and hence it is> that in Ja- 
maica this feflival is hardly kept) or if it 
be remembered^ it occurs with a famfenefs 
and frigidity by no means cornefpondent M 
that warmth of hofpJtality which is ob- 
fcrved at other times to glow with fd 
much fervour. 

\ 
You obfcrve^ indeed, the while peopld 

Hding from one plantation to another> and 
Returning perhaps overcharged with liquof 
at night, ^Vhen it is doubly incumbent 
\ipon them> at fuch a feafdn of riot and 
Inebriety, to keep thcmfelves fober^ and to 
pireferve a proper authority upon the plan- 
tation. 

The negroes at this feafoti of th^ yeai? 
are in continual hurry and coiifufion; noi?- 
dp they ever fcem to form any regular 
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blans for the condufk or amufement of 
thofe days which they anticipate with fo 
much pleafure^ and which they generally 
confume with as little thought. 

Their occupations and diverfions feem 
to arife from the impulfe of the moment; 
and many pafs their time in dull and fe*^ 
dentary inadtion, who were previoufly de- 
termined to give themfelves up to fong and 
dance. 

The firft day of this recurring holiday 
they generally fpend among the mountains, 
in colle<5ting provifions for their own ufe, 
or in railing money to expend again in 
drefs and trifles at the neighbouring town : 
the more wealthy fell poultry, or kill a 
hog, (by which they make a coniiderable 
profit), or give an entertainment to their 
friends, or make a public aiTembly, at 
which every perfon pays a ftipulated furxk 
at hisi, admittance. 
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The mulattoes likewife at this fcaibn 
have their public balls, and vie with each 
other in the fplendour of their appearance ; 
and it will hardly be credited how very 
expeniive their drefs and ornaments are^ 
and what pains they take to disfigure them- 
felves with powder and with other unbe- 
coming imitations of the European drefs. 
Their common apparel, at other times, and 
mode of attiring, are pii^urefque and ele- 
gant; and as the forms of the young women 
are turned with equal grace and fymmetry, 
and as their motions in the dance are well 
calculated to (how off their make to the 
greateft advantage, the mofl: pleafing atti- 
tudes, as well as the mod various infledions 
of body and of limbs, may be taken from 
them when thus engaged in their mofl fa- 
vourite amufement. 

At Chriftmas the negroes upon neigh- 
bouring eAates are divided, like other com- 
munities, into different parties; fooie call 
themfelves the blue girls, and fome the 
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red: and their clothes are generally cha« 
radteriftic of their attachment* 

The plantation negroes always m^ke a 
point to vifit their mafters at ChriftmaSj^ 
when they array themfelves in all their 
finery: they divide themfelves upon the 
different eftates; and thofe belonging to 
one property go dov«rn in procefiion toge- 
ther ; and thofe of another, though belong- 
ing to the fame mafter, detach themfelves 
in like manner, and proceed with mufic 
and finging to the place of their deflina- 
nation; at which, when arrived, and after 
having made their falutations, they begia 
the fong and dance, for it is almoft im-^ 
poffible to do one without the other; and 
the very, children^ fo foon as they are able ta 
~ walk, at the firft found of the cotter (which 
I fliall hereafter explain) put their little 
elbows in motion — their feet fliortly fol- 
low, and in a little time the whole body 
fccms to b(? in aSion. 
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I have often been furprifed to obfervc 
how infinitely more the negro appears to 
be afFefted by mufic and by dancings than 
the white children in Jamaica; and for this 
fadt I know not how in any manner to 
account. The fame cuftoms are daily 
before the eyes of both; nay, the Creole 
infants are fuffered to afTociate too much 
with thofe of the negroes : they converfc 
and play together, and are too apt, as they 
grow up, to copy their manners, and to 
imitate their vices: nor do I think that 
the parents in general are fufficiently ftu- 
dious to prevent their forming connexions 
with thofe whofe bad example may, and 
frequently has, conducted to ruin. 

When the negroes are aflcmbled at 
Chriftmas in all their finery, and feledt 
a fpreading tree, under the (hadow of 
which ihey affemble, they certainly forift 
many very pidturefque and pleafing groups; 
and though a general refemblance of co- 
lour and features may be thought at a 
little diftance to prevail,— yet the moft 
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common obfervcr will, upon a near in- 
fpcdion, perceive a very ftriking difcri* 
mination of both. 

Some negroes will fing and dance, and 
fome will be in a conftant ftate of intoxi* 
cation, during the whole period that their 
feftival at Chriflmas (hall continue; and 
what is more extraordinary, feveral of them 
will go ten or twelve miles to what is 
called a play, will fit up and drink all 
night, and yet return in time to the plan*- 
tation for their work the enfuing morning: 
many, indeed, are confequently laid up in 
the hofpitals; and too many, I fear, fall 
viftims to continued watc^ifulnefs, fitigue, 
and inebriety. 


Having now made my general remarks 
upon the country, and my particular obr. 
jfcrvation upon the fugar-cane,- throughout 
every ftagc of its precarious culture ante- 
cedent to its perfediion of growth; — I 
muft beg leave to be indulged in repre^ 
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feritlng the fituation of a planter whoHr 
hopes may have been blafted by the in- 
fluence of the winds, or whofe expe^a- 
tions upheld by a happy efcape from their 
too frequent deftruftion. . 

Of the tremendous hurricane of 1780, I 
have already very particularly fpoken ; but I 
cannot help relating in this place, the ge- 
neral dread, in the months of Augufl, Sep- 
tember, and Odober, of this expedted ca- 
lamity, when the temper of the air, the 
appearance of the iky, and the inftability 
of the weather, diftradl the obferver with 
terror and fufpenfe, and make the imagi- 
nation look for a deluge in etery cloudy 
and expe(fl a tempeft at the daily tota^ 
mencpment of every breeze. 

a 

It is not eafy to defcribe the gloom that 
is fuddenly caft over the mind imme- 
diately after the deftrudion that is occa- 
iioned by this terrible and overwhelming 
vjfitation; when the feelings are mod fen- 
iibly hurt, and the fufferer made defpe- 
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rate by the melancholy reflexion of being 
poffibly driven at once from comfort to 
diftrefs^ and from wealth to penury, if not 
to want. 

This dreadful fcourge that rages with 
fo much violence between the tropics, 
and for the frequency of which, parti- 
cularly of late, no phiiofophical fatis- 
fa^on hath been given, always defcends 
at that period in which the plantations 
fmile with promifed abundance, when 
every produftion of the earth is frefli 
and vigorous, when the mind is buoyed 
up with expcdtation, and the heavy la- 
bours of the year are drawing to a con- 
cluiion; when the apprehenfions of dan- 
ger feem to be pail, and the fears of the 
planter are fupcrfeded by a confirmation 
of his hopes: when l^is mind is in this 
ilate of hopeful fafety, then comes the 

deftrudive blafl to <iirperfe bis comforts, 
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curtail his means, and iink him down to 
irremediable ruin, and unavailing defpair« 
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How terribly fubiime is the idea of tlio 
Almighty, when he 

Rides on the whirlwind, and direSs the ftorm! 

When he fwceps away with the wings 
of famine and difeafe^ of defolation and 
of death, the labours, the expedtations^ 
and the hopes of man ! wlien he overturns 
his own works, disfigures nature, and 
ieems to reduce to a fecond chaos what 
he lately clothed with verdure, and gilded 
with the failles of , abundance and the 
profpcdls of peace ! 

When God defcends in vengeance on mankindj 
Unfloods the deluge, and unchains the wind; 
Bares his red arm, and dreadful in his ire. 
Heaves the ftrong bolt, and throws the blafting fire j 
O'er heaven's broad pavenaent bids the thunder rolL 
And fhakes with heavy peals the trembling pole; 
Makes from their central bafe the hills to fhake. 
The woods to tremble, and the rocks to quake; 
Or bids the furges of the ocean roar. 
Rife into mountains, and overwhelm the Ihore j 
What mortal (hall abide thefe dread alarms 
Of dread Omnipotence, fevere in arms. 
With ftorms and famine in his awful train? 
Who (hall abid.e;i who (hall his wrath refirain ? 

The 
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The vifitations of Providence in plag^nes 
and tempefts, are not feverely felt by one 
third of the inhabitants of the earth : — how 
much have tbey then of thanks and gratitude 
to that benevolent Power who has diverted 
from their knowledge and their thoughts^ 
thofe fcourges of the comforts^ and of the 
lives^ of the human race; and with the 
fafety and falubrity of milder climates» does. 
not only confirm abundance, but eftablilh 
peace ! 

Such is Britannia's fea-encircled Ifle» 
Where plenty blooms, and harmlefs pleafuresfmilej 
Where all is quiet, happy, mild, fcrcnc— 
A verdant carpet clothes each rural fcene ; 
And temperate breezes, whercfoc'er they fail> 
From dewy wings difperfe the fragrant gale. 

There, fafe from winds, the lowly hamlet ftands^ 
And plenteous harvefts blefs the reaper's hands; 
While in their wattled folds the ihepherds keep, 
' Nor dread the fwceping ftorm, their fleecy Iheep; 
The patient herds, beneath the hawthorn bow'r. 
No deluge fear, but calmly wait the fhow'r. 

No vertic fun that happy region burnSj 
No hurricane with Vii:go there returns; 
But equal feafons every year divide 
The peafant's labqur, and his w^nts provide* 
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The many advantages which this miicfi'* 
favoured country enjoys over thofe regions 
which are yearly threatened with, and which 
are fo]frequently devafted by, the unrefifling 
hand of Almighty vengeance, fhould m^ke 
its inhabitants particularly grateful for the 
blefSngs it enjoys, and for that benevolence 
which has eftablifhed fafety in the place of 
danger, which makes the crops retura 
with annual abundance, and which gives 
profperity to induftry^ and peace to wealth : 
but difcontentment and complaint feem^ 
alas ! to be interwoven with the depravity 
of our nature; and they who have the 
moft reafon to blefs.the bounties of for- 
tune, are the firft to abufe its powers, and 
the lafl to make the hand of charity and 
beneficence accompany the extenfion of 
their means. 

The worldly man is always heard to 
murmur and repine at the difpenfajtions of 
Providence, and will exhibit more fpleen 
and mifery at a trifling difappointipent that 
has befallen himfelf^ thaa he would, feel 

companion 
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tOltoj^ffion at the utter ruin and aA!nihik«> 
tioa of aaother's hopes. 

So &)oti as a man begins to bend undet 
the preffurc of misfortune^ every error, be 
it even of ill-founded generofity, or unfuf- 
pelting confidence, is immediately magni- 
fied, by the illiberal and the unfeeling, into 
crimes and delinquencies of the blackeft 
die : no tendernefs is felt for the weak-^^ 
ntis of human nature^ no compaffion for 
loffes, and no allowance made for thofe 
tniferies which have happened^ and which> 
ts they could not have been forefeen, it was 
impoffible to prevents 

tf a man of pride and Wealth would 
only confider his fituatioii and profperity as 
advantages not immediately derived from 
merit, but as 'the mere dependencies of 
chance,-*— would only confider that whilci 
he is the object of external envy^ he may 
be at the fame time the flave of internal 
remorfe; that his vanity may be humbled 
by infult^ and that his name may be 

branded 
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branded with reproach ; — if he would only 
reflcdl, when profperous, to what he may 
be reduced in the adverfity of fortune, and 
in that ftate to what mortifications he may 
be fubjedt^ what ingratitude he may expe- 
rience, and with what rigour foe dealt 
with j how much he may be deceived in 
the profeflion of friends, in the attachment 
of dependence, and how taunted and rc-« 
viled at for the obligations be has con- 
ferred ; — if he would refled upon, and trca- 
fure up, all thefe pofBble changes and ca-« 
prices of fortune, in his mind, he would 
learn to content himfelf with that mediam 
which is too low for envy, but too exalted 
for contempt ; he would learn to appreciate 
his own feelings, and to look for the ap« 
plaufe of his ieart, and not to the fuper** 
fluity of his means, for his fubftantial 
comforts, and for the duration of hit 
wordly blifs* 

To tJbis aftivc monitor, this confolatory 
approver of a generous, as the rigid chafti** 
fer of a difhooourable and cruel, a(^ion^ 

the 
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the pdOr and the rich mufl ultimately look 
for applaufe or condemnation: and this is 
a treafure of which thofe who may have 
difpofTeiTed their fellow-creatures^ not only 
of the goods, but of the ncceflaries of life, 
can never deprive them ; for this is a trea-^ 
fure which neither the moth nor the ruft 
doth corrupt I nor thieves break through 
and fteaU 

No man can be truly faid to enjoy hap* 
pinefs> who cannot compaflionate the mife-^ 
ries of others; nor can he be faid to merit 
comforts, who does not wifh to dojuflice 
to the honeft claims and pretenfions of 
thofe who have fufFered in fortune or in 
feeling from either the principles of good- 
nature, or the impulfe of fervice. Affift- 
ance in life fliould be relative and reci-^ 
procaU and (hould depend upon circum^ 
fiances, and not be always meafured by 
fictitious wants and merited diflrefs; and 
upon thefe data the planter and the mer^ 
chant have full (cope to reflect, and may 
confei|uently draw their particular infe«* 
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^fic^s: but I greatly fear thftt t\\c eafy 
4i|:qiikeiments of the latter will too often 
fnc^kf }?it|^ Bjsglein: thedepend^t iituatio^ 
jof the firft. 

Jt often happens that commi&rgtlon will 
^ frrtber <o relieve the fulferings of the 
fpind that is prefled down hy the vifitations 
of Pfovi^encp, apd hence an unmerited 
jlfflii^iony than pecuniary aid .and the pro- 
jjnife of addition, which may foften in- 
deed the rigour of natural wants, but 
which will at the fame time opprefs with 
ji doukl^ Head th$ fenfibility of the deli^ 
>^atc, and mafce perhaps more defperate the 
ideipQ|i4ii?g, mind. 

«It 13 in the ()^ady ^nd aiTuailve voice of 
pMi^l^t ji^nd diiint^refted friendfliip, which 
blends the figh pf pity with the examples of 
Ibrtitij^e, .and v^hich teaches a man to feel 
his fiitiatip/), and which at the fame time 
ihew.s binj the neQeflity of rcfignation, and 
jjioints.out jhe fpjly, if npt the impiety, of 
dc^air*— it is in fcntiflicnts and jn ,impr?f- 
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iions like thefe that we are to look for 
comfort under afflidlions^ and to flatter 
ourfelves that they are intended for oar 
future good: but friendfhip, alas! that 
has Its attachments in the confidential ex- 
changes of thought, and which inftruAs one 
foul to melt, as it were, into another, to 
partake its raptures, or divide its cares, is 
not to be fought for in trouble, nor found 
in grief; and true, indeed, is that axiom 
which fays. That a friend in. need, is a 
friend indeed. 

A man who is really and deeply actuated 
by this divine propcnfity, will facrifice his 
own intereft, his own comforts, his own 
time and purfuits in life, to acquit himfelf 
with delicacy of this attachment : but 
where are fentiments fo pure, fo noble, 
^nd fo virtuous, to be found ? Not in the 
profperous range of unfeeling wealth and 
infipid oflentation, not in the throng of 
crouded cities, the buftle of buiinefs, and 
the unmeaning confufion of public life^ 
but it is to be met with, if met at all, in 

the 
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the milder habits and quiet intercourre of 
humble fociety: it is to be met with in' 
private- feclufion atid confidential enjoy- 
ment : it may be experienced and found to 
glow in ail its fervor in the houfes of ](hame 
and in the dungeons of defpair^ where real 
affedion will be proud. to follow misfor- 
tune^ and will apportion its own happineis 
to the perfeverance of humanity and the 
willing facrifice of perfonal eafc, :to the 
comfortable relief of a relative^ or friend. 

Let not an innocent man^ therefore, look 
to the melancholy and the fufFering ob- 
jedls around him^ with humiliation and dif- 
truft; but let him confider that his pre* 
fent abafement may lead to future triumph; 
and that the worldly and unfeeling wretch 
who has rewarded favours with ingratitude^ 
and who is confcious of injuftice in perfe- 
cution^ may be obliged, amidft the horrors 
of a death-bed repentance, the revilings of 
the world, and the upbraidings of his con- 
fcience, to acknowledge, in the laft ilruggles 
of humanity, and when the retrofped of 
his life would only prefent him with a 

black 


thert^ I %« be foixied tQ ^ok^Kiwli^ig/i ^H 
tise wngQancb t^ How^n iia^ .beeir onl^ 
ttrdyi Co firike d^eepsr i>leijr : he will nhax 
£nd bov9 uAdyaHiQig is tii^t wealthy thp 

double paoga ta his ii^iog hour; abd fm 
anlliie ioo late xronvinoc^ that as b^jQUixr 
not can*/ it with faiMi to (the gmve^ it wiU 
ruemain .uponi earth -^a ^ meo^orial of cboie 
mcttos by .whteh it Mras iiifdmoufly A6r 
quired. 
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